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Looking Forward to November 


OVEMBER marks the beginning of the season for in-the-home enjoyments, 
Vacations are over for everybody ; even the hunter-vacationer is home ; the 
house is set in order for winter, with everything cozier after the summer of 
endeavor to make the house cooler and housekeeping easier; fragrance of spice 
and certain signs of activity kitchenward may mean that Thanksgiving dinner is 
under way, or that the holiday fruit cake is beginning to take form. At any rate 
we are decidedly interested in what is doing in the kitchen. 

In observance of this “home” month, Josephine Wylie will discuss the home- 
business woman of today in her modern kitchen, a kitchen that is gay in color, 
efficient, and expressive of the personality of the woman who loves it and works 
in it. Good equipment because the home-business woman believes in it and knows 
that it saves her time and energy for her children, her husband, and perhaps for 
some community work. In food preparation she is assured of tested and proved 
recipes from Better Homes and Gardens’ Tasting-Test Kitchen and its new and 
efficient cook book. i 

In this issue, also, Nell B. Nichols will have an article on food for Thanks- 
giving Day, including menu suggestions for a breakfast that satisfies but is easily 
prepared and leaves few dirty dishes; a dinner that is conventional because we 
would be disappointed in any other Thanksgiving dinner ; and supper that utilizes 
the cold turkey but does not include a lot of unappetizing leftovers. And then— 
but you shall see.—ED/TOR. 
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Afterthought 


Fingers of sunlight move thru the tree, 
Drawing a line upon the wall 

And edging it with filigree 

Of shadow faintly thin, and small, 


Light is the color of a flame; 

Shadow a stranger beauty wrought 

By sun, a happy painter, that came 

And touched the wall with an afterthought. 


—Raymond Kresensky. 
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LIKE to call this season autumn because it seems 
I associated with evening, mellowness, and the period of 

increase rather than that of defeat and deterioration. 
Somehow the word fall is not a good name for this season. 
I suppose it was called fall because the leaves are shed. 
Why not think of every event in as pleasant terms as pos- 
sible? 

Speaking of words, how our fancies are set roaming by a 
simple combination of two words—“golden days,’’ for in- 
stance! Golden days in the sunshine of happy youth, the 
golden sunshine thru the maples, golden pumpkins lying 
around the corn, golden chrysanthemums in the florists’ 
windows, golden leaves rustling beneath treading feet, golden 
fields beyond distant hills. This is the gold for us; it is not 
the gold of the spendthrift and the miser. This is the true 
gold which brings happiness —it is not gold which we have 
hoarded or spent, and surely we have not earned it. 


“THE best annuals I had this year,” said a friend, “were 

those which came up of their own accord. The weather 
was so hot and dry that my seedlings did not develop as 
well as usual.’”’ All of which means that these annuals were 
self-sown last fall. There is still time, even in the northern 
states, to sow seeds of hardy annuals. Try poppies, Sweet 
Peas, cornflowers, Calendulas, and Sweet Alyssum. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS may be dug in bud and placed in 

a large tub, if frost threatens. It is truly a pity to see 

them freeze just when they are about to open their buds. 

Spray the foliage and cover the plants for a day to help them 
recover from the shock of transplanting. 


HE home, however well kept, is usually subjected to an 
annual housecleaning. Gardens, more than anything 
else, need this annual going-over. Autumn is the natural 
season for cutting weeds and dead flower stems which may 
harbor disease and insects. Much of the material may be 
used for mulch or for use in a compost heap. Save the leaves 
and pile them, for they will decay. Leaf ashes are almost 
worthless, but leafmold adds porosity to the soil. The com- 
post heap is the gardener’s layer cake. He puts all sorts of 
good things in it and would no more contaminate it with 
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diseased foliage and insects than his wife would use rancid 
butter in her cake. 


AYN infrequent trait is discussed in Antioch College Notes 
as follows: “Love of Nature, latent in many men, is 
developed in few. Among all the writer’s boyhood friends 
he recalls not four with whom it was a living passion. 

“Such is ‘out-of-door life’ to many Americans. Love of 
Nature does not appear full grown. It requires native sensi- 
tiveness, contact with Nature, and contagion from those in 
whom it already is strong.” 


WHEN last year we wrote about the mystery in an 
autumn leaf, Byrdena Woodley, one of our subscribers, 
wrote us: 

“It is a theme—I think I may call it that—of which the 
American people have need to be reminded. They are for- 
getting their native land as Columbus discovered it, as the 
Pilgrims fought for it, even as God made it and found it 


“Much of the so-called progress in civilization has resulted 
in the devastation of forests and the extinction of wild life, 
birds, and flowers. Some of it has been needless; in any case, 
the remainder should be carefully preserved. 

“We expect good articles from you and yours. We even 
demand them. But for you to give us, voluntarily and unex- 
pectedly, a page designed to grace a naturalist’s book—for 
that I thank you, and I believe I might say—we all thank 
you. Give us more.” 


N CERTAIN sections of the country there is a tree, 
which is covered with tufts of short branches known as 
witches-broom. This tree is properly called the hackberry. 
It resembles the elm but has thinner leaves and longer- 
pointed. Have you chewed its orange berries? They are 
deliciously sweet. You merely roll the fruits around in your 
mouth and discard the seeds. There is nothing to eat, but 
how sweet the berries taste! 


MERICANS are flower-lovers, but how shy they are 
about their admiration of flowers! Many men seem to 
think that women only should take a real interest. 

Man’s interest in flowers, however, is increasing. 
Men, as compared to women, are more likely to be spe- 
cial flower fans. They readily become iris, peony, or 
dahlia fanciers. They take a joy in boasting of the size 
of the individual flower, how much it costs, what plant 
food they use, how tall the plant grew last year, and 
such facts. They are less interested in cutting the 
flowers and some are adverse to wearing them. 


JOYERYONE who grows the double daffodil is likely 
to think of it as a Dutch production inasmuch as 
its catalog name is Van Sion. It was raised by Vincent 
Sion in 1629. However, Sion was an English nursery- 
man on the banks of the Thames. 


][)2 you ever notice that your begonia has two kinds 

of flowers? One sort has a tuft of stamens and four 
petals; it is the male flower. The other flowers have pis- 
tils, which should be examined with a magnifying glass, 
for they are shaped like a ram’s horn. These female 
flowers have five petals and a winged ovary beneath 
the petals. It is curious that all begonias have lop-sided 
leaves so that they never can fold them to make the 
two halves similar. 


"THE word hardy is loosely used by some. It means 
the ability to stand the conditions of a given climate. 
It should always be followed by a statement of place. 
We may say that the geranium is hardy in California 
but not in Maryland. A plant may be hardy in Colorado 
Springs but not in Denver. Growing conditions between 
two places differ greatly, even in the same garden the 
soil and drainage will vary. Plants seem to behave 
peculiarly relative to hardiness. I know of a fig tree 
growing in a protected spot in Ohio and there was a 
Sequoia, the California Redwood, growing in Rochester, 
New York.—A. C. H. 
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This Note of quiet Ease 


in Smoothly managed HHomes 


Quire often it is the result 
of telephones ... conveniently placed 


to save steps and time, and to 
expedite household routine 


7 7 7 


Propte who lead the most interesting and 
active lives also live most graciously and 
comfortably. They are always fresh, always 
zestfully ready for the duties and pleasures 
that each day holds. Their homes are models 
of subtle management. In them there is no 
bustling confusion, no shouting from room 
to room, no scurrying to and fro. Instead, 
you will find selephones, conveniently lo- 
cated throughout the house, so that one 
is always near. 

Enough telephones are an essential of the 
well-ordered home. They save many steps 
and much time. They prevent the little 
annoyances that destroy pleasant moods. 
And they get things done on schedule, or 
as you think of them . . . imstructions to 
the servants . . . an order to a downtown 
shop... a call to a friend in another city. 


In many modern homes, intercommunica- 
tion is an attractive feature. Bell telephone 
intercommunicating systems let you talk 
from room to room within the home over the 
same telephones you use for outside calls. 
No special operator is needed. 

Your local Bell Company will gladly help 
you plan the telephone arrangements for 
your home. Just call the Business Office. - 
















Much of the charm of a home depends upon the ease with which its members carry on their varied 
rounds of pleasure and duties. And telephones . . . located at convenient points throughout the house 
. . . contribute in large measure to this ease and comfort. In the boudoir, the library, the sun parlor 
. . . wherever people spend much time . . . they form an almost indispensable aid to gracious living. 





The telephone is as natural a part of living- And don't neglect the basement. Telephones in 
room convenience as those other things which the laundry, game room, tool room or den 
add to comfort and enjoyment . . . deep chairs, will add tremendously to the comfort of these 
soft, friendly lamps and pleasant books. parts of the house. 
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The carnation- 
flowered rose F. J. 
Grootendorst is 
one of the hardi- 
est. The deep rose 
petals are fringed 


CTOBER is the month for 
() carrying on and keeping up 

in the garden. In September 
you were full of plans, but the chances 
are you did not carry out half of them. 
So keep on with the good work. “April 
showers bring May flowers,’’ but it’s 
October planting and work that brings 
both April and May flowers, and don’t 
you forget it, even if days are nipping 


cold sometimes. 
Conrad F, Meyer 


is a very hardy 
vigorous rose, @ 
rugosa, but the 
flowers are like 
the Hybrid Teas 


Except in the northern tier of states, 
you can safely go ahead this month 
and continue to plant perennials in 
border and rock garden. It is time to 
plant bulbs, tho tulips had better be 
held over until early November. You 
can plant evergreens, shrubs, and 
trees. It’s high time to dig dahlias and 
gladiolus. Don’t stop mowing the 
lawn as long as the grass keeps grow- 
ing, but mow it as late as you can. The 
grass is stooling out now and the longer 
you mow it the stronger it gets. 


October, too, is the month for play- 
ing gypsy, for traveling in the car, for 
hikes and supper campfires in the 
country. But if you wish a trip that is 
the quintessence of pleasure, follow the 
old National Road—now most un- 
romantically United States Highway 
40—over the mountains toward the 
Atlantic. 

Thirty miles east of Columbus, 
Ohio, the road begins to dip. At Zanes- 
ville you are in the hills and each suc- 
ceeding dip gets deeper and higher. Plan to spend the night 
at the big hotel on top of the first real mountain you reach, 
which is just beyond Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Get up the 
next morning and wander north along the ridge thru the woods. 

A few miles beyond stop at the Braddock Monument to 
the north of the highway, and not far from here visit the 
site of Fort Necessity. In June you ought to see the daisies 
in the field back of the monument. When you get to 


The Roving Gardener 


HARRY R. O'BRIEN 




















The Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vania, is one of the architectural jewels of America 








Cumberland the oil 
in your car must be 
changed, as there are 
five more mountains 
and several half- 
mountains between 
there and Hancock. 

I cannot describe 
the beauty of the 
mountains at this 
time of year. You 
just have to see it to 
believe it. 



















October is a month 
when a gardener has 
to be philosophical 
if he lives anywhere 
outside of California 
or the South. Frosts 
come. The old hob- 
goblin Jack lays his 
devastating finger over the garden and 
the next morning many of the annuals 
are a sorry, crumbled mess of blackened 
foliage. 

It always gives one a woebegone feel- 
ing at first. But what one has to do is to 
brace up and wade in. If the frost gets 
‘em, then you get ’em. Pull out ruthless- 
ly; the sooner, the better. They will only 
detract from what remains. Get out the 
zinnias, cosmos, marigolds, ageratum, 
dahlias, and the rest, that the calendulas 
and snapdragons may continue and that 
the chrysanthemums, Japanese Ane- 
mones, and Arctic Daisies may have 
their day unhampered. 


This is a good month to begin a perennial border. In 
visiting gardens I find that often the mistake is made, in the 
beginning, of having borders too narrow. A border ought to 
be at least 6 feet wide, and if there is space, 10 to 12 feet is 
not too wide. The wider border will give room for taller, late- 
summer-blooming sorts at the back and give one a chance to 
have several lines at different heights. 

In planting, the plants should begin low in front and grad- 
ually rise to the back. Plant several of each variety used in 
each group and have several of these groups in the same line 
thru the border. Then when this variety is in bloom it will 
seem to dominate the garden. Don’t get clashing colors too 
close together. 


By the way, if you take that trip East I mentioned and 
aren’t headed for Washington, turn north just before you 
get to Hagerstown, to Chambersburg, where you reach the 
Lincoln Highway and go east. When you get to Paoli, ask 
the way over to Valley Forge. The trees there are glorious 
in autumn, even if the mountain-laurel isn’t in bloom. The 
little memorial chapel there is one of the most perfect 
architectural jewels in America. 


Some years ago some little rose bushes were distributed 
as a gift to children in a certain city school. One little girl 
who received one was the daughter of a wealthy man. Intrin- 
sically,the rose bush was nothing to him or her, for it was 
worth only a few cents. Yet— 

“That little rose cost me $50,000,” said the father to a 
friend of mine not long ago. “We (Continued on page 78 
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We Plan Our Spring Bulb Pictures 


And Win Greater Beauty by Choosing Good Companions 


O TIME is happier spent than in 
| \ planning for the coming of the 
early flowers. The first flowers are 
sweetest. It’s the lingering, late winter 
days and “‘the pang of the want of a thing,”’ 
I suppose, that makes them so precious 
when they open their starry eyes upon a 
chilly, barren-looking world and, with all 
of a baby’s audacity, stretch their little 
stems to gather in every bit of the sun’s 
warmth. 

And it is surprising, really, how many 
of these early flowers spring up from hardy 
little bulbs. Surprising—and delightful, 
too, for from the planting of bulbs, I’ve 
learned, the reward of flowers is as certain 
as anything can be. But I never did learn 
until one day last Feb- 
ruary that blue could 
be such a singing, hap- 
py color—and then I 
peered down into the 
heart of an Azure 
Grape-hyacinth and 
saw those perfectly en- 
chanting buds—in Feb- 
ruary, with the ice just 
breaking up in the 
river! 

By the first week in 
March the little win- 
ter-aconites were show- 
ing their doubled stem 
loops, looking, forall the 
world, like little fair- 
haired boys in a tum- 
bling act, just before 
they turned right side 
up and opened their 
sunshiny buttercup 
flowers above their 
amusing green-scalloped 
frills, 

And then, when the 
yellow bubbles of the 
Cloth of Gold Crocus 
pushed up on the warm 
side of a stone — and 
the bees found them! 
Well, there’s been noth- 
ing in the garden quite 
so brave, so jaunty, so 
heart warming as those 





FLEETA BROWNELL WOODROFFE 


little early risers. The list of garden 
treasures which come to us first in the 
form of knobby brown bulbs has grown 
longer each year until now when we open 
our box of bulbs each fall it looks as if we 
had obeyed literally the poetic command 
to “Spend all you have for loveliness,” — 
and spent most of it for bulbs! 

This is because we are constantly, find- 
ing so many new and fitting places to 
tuck in these little balls of spring magic, 
for their flowers glorify odd corners and 
spaces under shrubs where later the shade 
will lie too deep for blossoms. They snug- 
gle up so delightfully close to peony 
clumps and plantainlilies. The barberry 
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hedge reaches out indulgently and covers 
the ripening foliage of the early Scillas. 
Mounds of Gypsophila spread over the 
spot where, earlier, glowing tulips and 
charming little glories-of-the-snow be- 
witched our eyes. Daffodils sway in places 
later screened by phlox, while chrysanthe- 
mums and hardy asters rise up before the 
tulip spaces. 


T’S been such happy work, this finding 
out how to lengthen the flowering 
time and more than double the amount 
of bloom in the garden by tucking in 
hardy bulbs in endearing little companies 
because we know just how gaily their 
flowers will spring forth each year—so 
unbelievably sweet and 
winsome. And another 
fascinating part of gar- 
dening has been the 
planning of happy as- 
sociations to bring even 
greater beauty to these 
groups of bulbous 
plants. 

Now on any Febru- 
ary day I should prob- 
ably exclaim in delight 
if I came across even 
one snowdrop, but | 
know “by my eyes” 
that five, seven, nine, 
or a dozen snowdrops 
snuggled up cozily 
against a big stone with 
some cold-def ying gold- 
en crocus jostling them 
on one side and the 
blue buds of the early 
Scillas peeping out be- 
tween their leaves on 


The Cullinan Tulip has 
a flame of buff-yellow 
which spreads over the 
petals to become acreamy 
pink. It rises above a 
mass of blue Siberian 
Bugloss (Photograph 
by Edwin A. Falk) 





























































the other is a picture I hope never 
to miss as spring comes. 

I have found, too, that the dou- 
ble snowdrops are especially effec- 
tive close to the trunk of a gnarled 
old oak with the cheerful faces of 
winter-aconites for comrades. 

All these small bulbs are planted 
3 inches deep in a good porous soil 
made light with leafmold. The 
winter-aconite bulbs always look 
to me like pieces of dry punk 
when I open the sack. The first 
time I planted them with faint 
faith, but since that first miracu- 
lous blossoming I tuck the new 
ones in as early as possible each 
fall, confidently expecting more of 
the green-gold blossoms in the 
spring. All of our little bulbs are 
covered lightly for winter, and the 
gleaming snowdrops never seem to shine 
out lovelier than when some of the brown 
oak leaves are left about them during 
their blooming. 


‘[ HE turquoise and white-enameled 

blossoms of the little snow-glories are 
among the bonniest of these early-spring 
charmers. Nor can I think of any flower 
which displays itself to better advantage. 
Their reddish brown stems and purplish 
buds are not especially noticeable until 
the buds start to open out into white- 
centered stars of a heavenly blue and then 
the stems curve until every flower is dis- 
played like a crown jewel. They are 
invaluable with the hepaticas, whose 
pinks and lavenders need this striking 
blue to set off their delicate tints, 
and with crocus, also, they are very 
choice. Snow-glories have the excellent 
trait of producing a small amount of 
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1oliage for the num- 
ber of flowers, and 
since the foliage of 
all these early bulbs 
must be allowed to 
ripen off before it is 
pulled or cut away, 
we plant snow-glo- 
ries where the more 
ample foliage of Scil- 
las and grape-hya- 
cinths might linger 
too long for the good 
looks of later-bloom- 
ing plants. 


The Lady Tulip (Tu- 
lipa clusiana), a small 
sort for rockeries, is 
here nicely combined 
with solomonseal 


Below: English 
Daisies, forget-me- 
nots, and tulips in 
happy companionship 
in the perennial border 





By the very natural process of being 
sentimental one spring, I made the de- 
lightful discovery that I could “have my 
cake and eat it, too,” with crocus. Now 
crocus planted closely in a low bowl and 
forced into bloom quite soon after 
Christmas are to me the very essence 
of spring in winter, so when a bow! of 
these crocus was given to me by an 
affluent friend and had been enjoyed 
hourly indoors until the last blossom had 
withered, I was still reluctant to turn 
them out. But, instead, on the first 
warm day I scraped out a shallow place 
the size of the bowl under a cherry tree 
and with potting soil from the basement 
to cover them, planted the crocus group 
entire, blessed them, and—as the excite- 
ment of another gardening year came on 
—forgot about them. The next spring five 
flowers rose from this spot, and the num- 
ber increased the second year until the 








number of flowers is equal to what we get 
from bulbs which have not been forced 
inside. Still other bowls of crocus have 
been planted in the same way, and never 
once have they failed to come back. 

I have never seen any kind of a fritillary 
that did not have a look both quaint and 
distinctively charming. Wherever it grows 
the Checkered Fritillary, or Guinea-hen- 
flower, is certain to be the center of all 
eyes. We have had a wide clump of these 
in mixed colors for the last fifteen years 
against a low southernwood hedge where 
they have increased happily and brought 
mystery and loveliness each April. White 
ones with the very faintest of checkers are 
beautiful silhouetted against stone or the 
trunk of a cherry tree and,surrounded 
with a mass of purple violets and a rosy 
clump of double rue-anemones. 


HE colored fritillaries are in excellent 

harmony with the single early tulip 
called Wouwerman, which is a glowing 
wine color. Blue grape-hyacinths and Blue 
Phlox aré planted with them and dainty 
springbeauties— especially chosen deep 
pink ones. We have added to these some 
Brunhilde tulips, early-blooming single 
tulips whose marvelous flowers have the 
effect of an inner light and whose lumi- 
nous palest yellow color continues so long 


When Christ entered the garden all 
the flowers except one reverently 
bowed its head. Proud of its green 
crown, the milk-white crown-im- 
perial held its flowers aloft. Re- 
proved by the other flowers, it blushed 
scarlet with shame, bowed its head. 
Forever after it held a glistening 
tear in each eye. Look for these tears 
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as a petal remains. This is one of the 
happiest groupings in the spring garden. 

The crown-imperial is one of the most 
intriguing of flowers. It has bulbs about 
four times as large as those of tulips. We 
get these into the ground as soon as pos- 
sible after they arrive and cover ther 
with about 5 inches of good loamy soil. 
There is nothing (Continued on page 84 
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. . She must possess her mind in quiet for a while. 


Then she may ask herself: ‘What virtues have I?’” 


A Trial Balance for Homemakers 


The Last 


is OUR system sounds all right,” 

y Harriet said to me, “br t suppose 

I do not have one quality to set 

against another. Suppose, for instance, I 

am both extravagant and lazy. Then 
what can I do?” 

Such a problem leads to almost endless 
complications. Obviously, it is impossible 
for me to take every quality and find for 
it some antidote. But perhaps I can sug- 
gest some procedure that may be helpful 
in enabling Harriet to do it for herself. 

It will be necessary for her to take pen- 
cil and paper into some quiet room and 
there line the sheet into columns. At the 
top of one column she may place “Char- 
acter’’ and divide it into two columns, one 
headed “Virtues” and the other “Vices.” 
At the top of the second space, “Habits,” 
and divide it into two columns, one head- 
ed “Good” and the other “Bad’’; at the 
top of the third, “Temperament” and 
divide it into two, one headed “‘Positive,”’ 
the other “Negative.” This done, she 
inust possess her mind in quiet for a 
while. Then she may ask herself, “What 
virtues have I?’’ If one occurs to her, let 
her test herself by letting her memory run 
back on her experiences and ask herself if 
she can find some instance when it was 
exemplified. If she can remember some 
circumstance when it failed her, then she 
should let her memory run back and forth 
ainong her experiences. If this virtue gov- 
erned her more often that it failed her, she 
is safe in listing it under the head- 
ing marked virtues. But if it failed her, 
then she must ask herself what was the 
Vice that prevented its governing her. She 
will be surprised to find, if she is honest 


of “The Creation of a Home” Series, by 


EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


and sincere, how easily she can find the 
answer. Perhaps she will be forced to ac- 
knowledge that she was mistaken in 
thinking she had the virtue. She may be 
compelled to note down a vice of which 
she was unaware. If it was, however, 
sometimes one vice and sometimes an- 
other that prevented her success, she 
should ask herself whether perhaps her 
will to success was not lacking. If she finds 
that it was, she will need later to give 
consideration to her objective, for she 
was probably trying to do something she 
really did not want to do. She may, on 
the other hand, discover that most of her 
failures can be charged to the same vices. 
If so, she must face them and put them 
down. Having finished with the virtues, 
she should go on to the vices, habits, and 
temperament and follow the same pro- 
cedure, listing under each those she finds 
herself to have. When she has finished she 
should know the material with which she 
has to work. 


HE should then make another column 
at the right side of her sheet and over 

‘it write “Objectives.’’ This is a generic 
term under which she can place in any 
words she wishes to describe them the 
things she wants to achieve in her home. 
The words to be listed here are those de- 
scribing what she interprets as beauty, 
comfort, peace. In it will be such words as 
solvency, completeness, luxury, ease, hos- 
pitality, spareness, restraint, harmony. In 
order to determine their importance she 
must have recourse to her proportion chart 
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which I have outlined in my first article 
(October, 1929, issue). For if she gives 
comfort a heavier rating in her scheme 
than beauty, ease will be more important 
to her than completeness; if she cares 
more for peace than comfort, solvency will 
be more important to her than ease. She 
will need to do some serious weighing, 
here, of values. 


O ONE can fill this column for her. 
For it necessarily varies with each 
individual, if she would be honest. And 
on this honesty depends success. Some 
women may prefer to write down more 
definite objectives, such as a useful house, 
an eighteenth-century five-room cottage, 
going into detail about them. This, too, 
must be left to each individual. 

Beyond this column there should go 
another, to be headed “Means.” This, 
too, is a generic term under which can be 
listed the particular things or the special 
methods by means of which she hopes to 
reach her objectives. Before, however, 
Harriet can fill in this column she must 
go back to the one headed “Objectives.”’ 

Let us suppose some woman has set 
down as one of her objectives “Luxury.” 
She should not be afraid of the word. If 
she knows that she likes soft linens, exqui- 
site china, heavy fabrics, good food, and 
being waited upon, she should be brave 
enough to recognize them. But suppose 
when she looks back at the column headed 
“Virtues” she finds written there the 
word thrifty. If she thinks a moment 
about it she will know she is unlikely to 
achieve luxury and be at the same time 
thrifty. Or suppose (Continued on page 54 








This is one of a 
series of articles 
on buying furni- 
ture at moderate 
cost. The next 
article will ap- 
pear in an early 
issue. — Editor. 


Early American 
furniture in a suit- 
able setting will 
make a livable room 
(Photographs by 
the Goold Studios) 


Practical Furniture at Moderate Cost 
A Limited Income Need Not Handicap Our Good Taste in Buying 


CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Home-Furnishings Director 


HERE is an established feeling 

that when one has little money to 

spend it is difficult to shop and buy 
furniture which is in good taste. But is it? 
We asked ourselves this question and then 
set about to answer it by a series of per- 
sonal-investigation tours to shops in 
various-size towns and cities. 

Not having too much of this world’s 
goods ourselves, and firmly entrenched in 
the belief that good taste in home furnish- 
ings, 4s in anything else, does not depend 
upon wealth—or even happy affluence— 
and furthermore with the knowledge that 
the largest number of homes in this coun- 
try are furnished upon very, very modest 
incomes, we trained our eyes as we 
shopped upon pieces of furniture that 
would illustrate how to start homemaking 
when funds are limited. The pieces of 
furniture we show might even be chosen 
by those who already have an established 
home but would like to add occasional 
or odd pieces to it at reasonable prices. 
We wish to make it clear also that the 
type of furniture we have selected is such 
that it may be added to other, perhaps 
more pretentious, furniture later as the 
income and the family grow; in other 
words, here is the kind of furniture that 
“fits in.” 

We have chosen to furnish a combined 


living-room and dining-room becausethere money to furnish a home.) The spending 
is a tendency toward this type of building _ of this fifth is difficult to adjust between 
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in the very small 
house. We have 
also furnished a 
double bedroom. 
The furniture for 
the two rooms 
totals less than 
$800 — $720, to 
be exact. You 
will find the list 
of pieces and 
prices at the end 
of this article. 
Let us suppose 
that the first 
home you build 
costs $5,000 and 
that you might 
allow in your 
budget one-fifth 
of the cost price 
of the house for 
furnishings, or 
$1,000. (One-fifth 
of the cost of the 
house is the fig- 
ure which has 
been arrived at 
as a satisfactory 
allotment of 
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the various house 
furnishings, for 
kitchen equip- 
ment alone can 
cost a fortune 
and everyone’s 
idea of it differs. 
- The ultramodern 
young bride will 
want her me- 
chanical refriger- 
ator, while an- 
other will will- 
ingly put up with 
a more modest 
refrigerating 
equipment for a 
while so as to. 
have the money 
for the living- 
room rugs.Grant- 
ed all this, we 
offer suggestions 


In a bedroom used 
by two a chest- 
on-chest offers 
drawer comfort 





along the line of good, moderately priced 
furniture. 

We wish to make it clear that in shop- 
ping for furniture we did not try to find 
bargains. The furniture we have selected 
is not “sale’’ furniture. However, the 
clever bride or the established home- 
maker who is refurnishing will watch fur- 
niture, rug, and curtain sales to pick up 
from time to time good pieces at greatly 
reduced prices. 

In choosing to furnish in Early Ameri- 
can design we are following closely one of 
the fashion trends in furnishings, and we 
discover that we are drawing on the best 
traditions which our country with its his- 
toric background has to offer. Our fore- 
fathers in the early days, about 1700, fur- 
nished their houses with pieces that they 
themselves made. Life for them was very 
full and busy, so, as a rule, they made only 
the things that were necessary and always 
with a strict simplicity that bespoke their 
lives. The fact that they chose the lovely 
golden tone of maple wood was circum- 
stance pure and simple, for it happened 
that this was the wood that grew on the 
sites that must be cleared for their homes. 
Thus we find in our early furniture a wood 
that makes it dis- 
tinctly American. 
Today the honey- 
colored maple 
used in the re- 
productions of 
our forefathers’ 
handwork copies 
well the richness 
of the genuine old 


In a small room a 
secretary-desk fills 
many useful needs 


A maple table and 
bench provide com- 


pieces. fort by day and 


The furnishings 
we show in the 
photographs rep- 
resent some of 
the first necessi- 
ties of a comfort- 
ably furnished 
home. Weconsid- 
er that a great 
dealof the charm, 
when starting 
homemaking on 
your own, is in 
keeping the gen- 
eral tone of the 
home informal. 
Things can be 
done so delight- 
fully when done 
by one’s self, and 
criticism cannot 
be made of the 
young homemak- 
er who, in her in- 
formality, shows 
taste and com- 
mon sense. (Con- 
tinued on page 70 


hospitality by night 


R. H. Macy & 
Company ar- 
ranged these 
furniture 
groupings espe- 
cially for our 
many readers 
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For shade and ad- 
versity the 
berry is one of the 
best of the shrubs 


SnOow- 


Shrubs Laden With Berries 


ERRIES are perhaps not quite as 
B massive as flowers, but their 

effectiveness is great because of 
the longer duration of the fruits, because 
they are so very prominent when most 
trees and shrubs have lost their blossoms 
and leaves and consequently there is little 
color in the garden. Then the importance 
of the berry-bearing plants in attracting 
our feathered friends to our homes should 
not be overlooked. 

It is apparent that much stress has been 
given to the flowering character of our 
plants and not enough to their fruiting 
habits. Many of our plants certainly 
make a striking picture when they are in 
blossom, but all too soon that period is 
past and we appear to be content to wait 
until another spring repeats the mass of 
bloom and again gives color to the home 
picture. 

Berried plants are not limited in their 
effectiveness to the border alone. Some 
are low in growth habit and make exceed- 
ingly attractive rock-garden subjects. 
Some of the native shrubs grow naturally 
near water and are especially adapted to 
naturalizing along the banks of streams to 
create a remarkably pleasing off-scape 
view. Still others, because of their attrac- 
tive growth habit, beautiful green foliage, 
and general charm during the whole year, 
are suitable for specimen plants for the 
lawn. 

A group of shrubs and small trees 
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which is not appreciated as much as it 
should be is the Euonymus. Perhaps the 
first species of this genus which should be 
mentioned is the Winged Euonymus 
(Euonymus alatus), which is effective the 
whole year, a quality not found in many 
plants. The Winged Euonymus, often 
reaching 6 feet high at maturity, has stiff, 
spreading branches which are lined with 
two or more corky wings that give it a 
pleasing winter effect after the foliage has 
fallen. It is covered thruout the summer 
with dark green leaves which turn to 
crimson or scarlet as fall approaches. In 
May or June the plants bear many small 
but attractive yellow blossoms which are 
followed in September and October by 
reddish orange fruits like those of bitter- 
sweet. A splendid specimen of this plant 
can be seen in Highland Park, Rochester, 
New York. It is nearly 12 feet high and 
has a branch spread of approximately 20 
feet. This plant, if seen in its autumnal 
color and fruit, will long be remembered. 


“THE European Burningbush (Euony- 

mus europaeus), perhaps the most 
common Euonymus, which, tho often 
severely attacked by aphis, has many 
points in its favor. This plant, growing 
to be 25 feet tall, of a narrow upright 
habit, has flowers and fruits similar to 
the Winged Euonymus. The foliage is 
not as pleasing, but its purplish green 
branches are always attractive. 


Euonymus maacki is uncommon as yet. 
It is a large shrub with a wide-spreading 
growth habit and reaches 15 to 20 feet at 
maturity. The writer recalls one of these 
plants which caused him to write in his 
notebook, “As attractive an Euonymus as 
I have seen.’’ This plant was 7 feet high 
with branches spreading nearly 12 feet. 
Seen in October when the foliage was 
turning a beautiful reddish yellow, and 
with the plant literally covered with pink 
fruits in an orange burr, it was beautiful 

The Yeddo Euonymus, also rare, is & 
large shrub having somewhat larger leaves 
than the others. In fact, because of its leaf 
character and habit of growth, at a dis- 
tance it resembles the Flowering Dog- 
wood. This species also has pink fruits im 
an orange burr. 


"THE Cotoneasters, a wonderful group 
of berry-bearing shrubs, certainly 
should reeeive more attention, and every 
garden should be graced by a few of these 
plants. The Cotoneasters differ greatly in 
growth habit, foliage, flower, and fruiting 
characteristics. A few are low ground- 
cover plants suitable for covering banks, 
or they may be used as rock-garden sub- 
jects. The evergreen types are especially 
good for the rock garden. Some are up 
right-growing shrubs reaching 5 or 6 feet 
high and forming perfect specimens, with 
arching branches which are covered with 
small, glossy-green (Continued on page 108 
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Tulips Indoors 


EDWIN D. HULL 


GROUP of plants now coming 
into prominence is the genus 


Calochortus, popularly known as 
Mariposa (butterfly-lilies). These plants 
of western North America are closely re- 
lated to the tulips of the Old World. 
More favor would doubtless be accorded 
the group, as the flowers of all the species 
are attractive and some exceedingly 
beautiful, if it were not for the cultural 
difficulties that are encountered. Perhaps 
few plants are more susceptible to their 
surroundings, but after considerable ex- 
perimentation in Maine and in Chicago 
under various indoor conditions, an 
environment has been found in which 
some of them at least thrive, attaining 
a vigor equal to that of ordinary house 
plants. 

I’xcessive moisture, either in the soil or 
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How to Grow Globe- 


air, is an important cause of failure,caus- 
ing the corms to rot. On the other hand, 
if conditions are too dry either the plants 
will not bloom at all or else will produce 
stunted flowers of no value. An inter- 
mediate environment is necessary, and 
such can be found in a room well lighted, 
but without heat, except that supplied 
from adjacent rooms, tho when the plants 
are in danger of freezing, heat may be 
given them from within the room without 
apparent detriment. 


[t IS not worth while to attempt grow- 

ing Calochortus in a room heated con- 
tinuously by steam, because it is too dry. 
The average greenhouse is too damp. 
Whether illuminating gas is detrimental 
I cannot say. In the atmosphere in which 
I have grown the plants there was ap- 
parently none 


SO ORE AR j 
> present. An oil 

heater, used as & 
supplementary 


< source of heat in 
» very cold weath- 
er, caused no in- 
juries. 

Corms were 
mostly planted 
in September, 
tho planting 
even as late as 
December 1 gave 
good results. Or- 
dinary garden 
soil was used in 
which no fertiliz- 
er was present. 
To this soil was 
added clear sand 

1 part sand to 
2 parts soil well 
mixed. Thoro 
drainage was 
thus provided. 
This was in 
Maine. In Chi- 
cago the soil was 
found to be 


The rich yellow 
flowers of this 
globe-tulip (Calo- 
chortus amabilis) 
are miniature Jap- 
anese lanterns 
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The Eldorado strain bears flowers 
lilac to purple and even claret- 
red with darker-colored eyes 


porous enough for use without sand. 
Three corms were placed in a 3%- or 
4-inch pot, so that their tops were covered 
to a depth of about 1 inch. More corms 
could be planted, at least up to 6, if more 
bloom were desired. The pots were 
watered and placed at once on the window 
ledges where the bloom was desired. 
Storage in a dark place for several weeks 
in order to get a good root growth is not 
necessary. In Maine sunlight was ob- 
tainable for several hours a day, but in 
Chicago the plants had no sun except for 
two or three hours in the afternoon, tho 
the room was an exceptionally light one. 
Water was given as in the case of ordinary 
house plants, there being no harm done in 
well-drained soil. In a less porous soil 
such watering might be excessive. The 
plants were kept from freezing, but cold 
temperatures above the freezing point 
did not appear to be injurious. 

The first leaves appeared in a few weeks 
to two months. These are the basal 
leaves; in some species but one to a plant, 
in others more. After sending out these 
first leaves no more growth is visible for a 
considerable period, then smaller leaves 
appear and growth is continuous until 
flowering. Of course, no flower buds are 
found contained within the corm, and 
there is no danger of their becoming 
choked and unable to appear above 
ground, as sometimes happens with 
such plants as hyacinths. 


HE flowers appear in late winter or 
early spring considerably in advance 
of their natural flowering periods. After 
flowering the greatest danger from rot is 
present, and if the corms are desired for 
replanting they should be dug while the 
extreme basal portion of the plant is still 
green, because, if this portion is allowed 
to become yellow like the rest of the plant, 
it may be found that the corm is more or 
less rotted. The old corms can be stored 
in a cool dry place and need no further 
attention until replanting, but in the case 
of small corms produced along the stem or 
elsewhere it might be well to store in sand 
and dampen occasionally. 
Some species (Continued on page 83 


The children are acting the part in the Hansel and Gretel story, At this 





point the music tells them that Franz and Trinka are lost in the woods 


It's Great Fun for ‘ 
to Play to Music 


EARNING to listen to music and 

Na listening to learn about music are 

two important educational activi- 

ties which any mother (or teacher) may 
carry on thru fascinating play. 

Listening games make music belong to 
the child in a very personal way. When 
he gallops with Schumann’s Wild Horse- 
man he must be alert and listening for the 
return of the first tune with its more 
gentle rhythm. As he changes his gallop- 
ing to an easy lope, suiting the swing of 
this repeated tune, he comes to feel that 
he has a real part in the music. He fifes 
with Sousa’s fifers, listening for the place 
where he must rest with the piccolo 
players, and he takes a participating in- 
terest in what he is hearing. He follows 
the music story of MacDowell’s Tailor 
and Bear and translates its tone-language 
into word-language of his own young ex- 
perience. This gives the same proprietary 
interest in the composition that a student 
feels in a poem which he has translated 
from the Chinese. When a child plays a 
game over and over again, the music to 
which the game is related becomes his 
associate, his intimate, for which he soon 
comes to feel a friendship such as he feels 
toward John, with whom he plays ball, 
or for Mary, with whom he shares his 
books or story hour. 

The alert mother realizes that music 
may touch a young mind and body more 
intimately even than a human playmate. 
She selects what her child is to hear and 
with skill and tact she develops this early 
music friendship, cultivating these par- 
ticipating, proprietary, and associative 
interests thru guided music-play. 

This is a happy activity which any 
mother may undertake with certainty of 
success. A music game begins much as 
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any other child’s game, with barely 
enough explanation and direction to get 
going, and with the assumption that the 
joy of. the play will carry thru to later 
and greater skill of performance. 

When we are 6, 16, or 60, a snappy 
name always sets any game off to a good 
start. Call a music-play Elves or Elephants 
and it will make a strong appeal to chil- 
dren. Since elves are seen only in story 
books and elephants only in the circus or 
the city park, both have intriguing inter- 
est for 6-year-old imaginations. The play- 
ers for the game may be Bobby and 
Mother, or Mother and any number of 
Bobby’s friends, seated around the piano 
or the phonograph. 


F! RST, everyone in turn must tell some 

way in which elves are different from 
elephants. There will be sure to be such 
comparisons as: “The elephant is very 
large and the elf is very small.”’ “The ele- 
phant has big flat feet, the elf, little pointed 
feet.’’ “The elephant moves slowly, the 
elf moves very quickly.” These comments 
help the listeners to discover character- 
istics in the music which is to follow and 
which should always be introduced with 





Bobby is an elf stealing up behind Mother 
as the music tells him how little elves act 


some ceremony. Children listen better 
when they are not looking about. They 
listen better when concentrating upon one 
definite idea. They listen better when they 
have been prepared for a climax. With 
these points in mind the mother may say: 
“This music makes me think of elves or 
of elephants. Which does it make you 
think of? Close your eyes and listen. Do 
not tell anyone what you think until the 
music stops. Are. you all ready? Here 
they come! Listen!” 

The music used in this game must be 
light, dainty, whimsical, short. When it 
is finished the mother asks, ‘“‘Elves or 
elephants?”’ She may be sure of a unani- 
mous decision in favor of elves. Before 
undertaking the rhythmic action the 
child should hear the music several times. 
This is made a part of the game by asking 
what the elves are about: “Are they 
sound asleep? Are they doing some funny 
prank? Listen!’’ This second hearing will 
probably bring out suggestions that the 
elves are dancing, running on tip-toe, 
turning handsprings, and so forth. 


‘THE mother may suggest tricks which 

can easily be suited to the movement 
of the music by such remarks as: ‘One 
day I saw a man going up the street, and 
suddenly, off went his hat! He thought 
it was the wind, but I am sure it was an 
elf that gave it a sudden little push.”’ Or 
again, “When I came thru the park some 
tiny elf must have suddenly snatched my 
handkerchief and then dodged around a 
tree, for there was my handkerchief right 
on the path, and how else could it have 
gone out of my pocket?’ Or she might 
say: “I was almost asleep, sitting quite 
still under the oak tree, and all at once 
“tap” came an (Continued on page 95 
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Ants take great care of the aphids, drive away their enemies, stroke them gently with their antennae, and 
are said sometimes to provide them with food or change of pasture. (Photographs by Cornelia Clarke) 


On the Trail of Wee 


OT so very long ago I went adven- 
turing on my own doorstep! It 
doesn’t sound reasonable, but it 
is true, nevertheless. What I had in mind 
when I set out was a long and dangerous 
journey thru the fastnesses of my garden 
jungle in search of wary beasts which I 
knew lurked in the dense foliage. But 
Fate decreed otherwise, and before I had 
reached the bottom step of the porch, I 
quite suddenly and unexpectedly picked 
up the trail of Aphis, one of the most dev- 
astating and dreaded species of small 
game known to the gardener. I im- 
mediately abandoned my former plans 
and began to survey the situation at hand. 
You will understand, of course, that 
in order to get the proper perspective and 
to maintain a sympathetic appreciation 
of the undertaking, it was necessary for 
me to shrink, figuratively, to Lilliputian 
proportions. In reverse manner, the 
denizens of the miniature jungles became 
relatively larger to meet my new dimen- 
sions, and blades of grass shot skyward 
like towering trees of tropical forests. 
'rom my elevated position I could 
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view the country for a considerable dis- 
tance and easily plan my method of at- 
tack. At the end of the step grew a luxu- 
riant oxalis jungle and just beyond ex- 
tended a forest of 
succulent broadleaf . 
sedums. I could see 4 Se 
at a glance that the 43 
sedums were gen- ; 
erously dotted with 
tiny plant lice, and 
on closer examina- 
tion I found that 
the oxalis was simi- 
larly infested. So I 
took from my pock- 
et a small hand lens 
which, by the way, 
was my only weap- 
on, and prepared to 
camp’ near the jun- 
gle where I could 
pursue my game 
with comparative 


ease. 
Choosing a tall 
oxalis “‘palm’’ as a 
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Plant lice playing on the edge 
of a blade of grass. Note their 
discarded skins, which look like 
ghosts of their former selves 


These brachonids (species of 
ichneumons) have done great 
mischief to the best laid plan of 
ee} a cabbage-butterfly chrysalis 
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starting point, I began a thoro exploration 
of the stem. The endeavor was uneventful 
until I discovered a tiny white sausage 
balloon anchored about halfway, up the 

stem. I tarried to 
= examine the dimin- 


' utive aircraft and 
* noted that it was 
* rent the full length 
“ 


on the under side. 
The pilot had de- 
serted his ship, but 
I felt certain I 
would overtake him 
somewhere on the 
route. 

Proceeding on up 
the stem I soon 
found myself in the 
very midst of the 
creatures I was 
hunting—a_ colony 
of black aphids, 
leisurely feeding 
upon the sap of the 
plant. They were 
huddled together in 
a dense mass and 
ranged in size from 
mere specks to 
sleek, fat adults as 
large as pin heads. 
According to the 
custom of the spe- 
cies, the insects had 
taken off their over- 
coats from time to 
time as they had 
outgrown them and 
had carelessly left 
them lying where 
they had crawled 
out. So numerous 
were the discarded 
garments that the 
accumulation re- 
sembled an (Con- 
tinued on page 105 
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Derived from the Italian, this small house, with its cool, large wall surfaces and gracefully 
placed windows, has in its design all the fine qualities of Italian residence architecture 


Two American Houses of Italian 
and French Ancestry 


HILE the United States is first 
of all indebted to England for 
its cultural inheritance, which is 


typified in its architecture by what is - 


known as the Georgian, Colonial, and so- 
called English houses, it is also indebted 
to France and Italy and Spain for a large 
portion of the good things in art and liv- 
ing which we have as a part of our pres- 
ent-day existence. The two houses which 
we show on these pages owe their concep- 
tion to the small Italian villas along the 
southern shores of the Adriatic and Medi- 
terranean seas and to the farm cottages 
sone sees on the farms of northern France 
in Brittany. 

The domestic architecture of Italy, par- 
ticularly of the rural districts, has much 
charm and distinction, not because it fol- 
lows any definite rules of architecture, but 
because of its harmony with its surround- 
ings and especially because of the unaf- 
fected and perfectly honest manner in 
which it reflects the character and oceupa- 
tions of its builders. Italy, because of its 
picturesque landscapes and the individ- 
uality of its people, offers in its humbler 
architecture, as in that of its larger build- 
ings, unique and varied qualities of pic- 
turesque character. 

The house on this page, being an adap- 
tation of the Italian farmhouse style, has 
many distinctive features in exterior de- 
sign as well as in plan. Each elevation is 
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well studied and is pleasing in design. 
The exterior walls are of common brick 
painted white. The simplicity of the walls 
is broken by the quoins at the corners, 
which have a slight projection. The low- 
pitched roof of large, heavy shingles is 
typical of the farmhouse style. The case- 
ment windows are well proportioned and 
their locations well studied. The glazed 
doors of the living-room and of the mas- 
ter’s bedroom are well featured with the 
wrought-iron balcony, producing an in- 
teresting detail. 


HE entrance doorway, with its 

molded stone jambs, arched head, and 
paneled door, is a very pleasing part of 
the design. All these elements are blended 
into the composition, producing an air of 
simplicity and charm which is the key- 
note of this style of architecture. 

The plans, on page 67, shows compact, 
generous-size rooms with good circulation. 
Upon entering the hall one is impressed 
by the stairway to the second floor, which 
has a wrought-iron railing simple in de- 
sign but charmingly interesting. A large 
arched-head window lights the stair and 
hall. The coat closet is large and con- 
veniently located. The simple but well- 
proportioned living-room is cheerful and 


bright, being lighted from two groups of 
windows and a pair of glazed doors. The 
quaint but well-detailed mantel is the 
center of interest in the room. Good furni- 
ture arrangement is assured by the large 
wall spaces. 

Thru an arched opening from. the liv- 
ing-room we enter the dining-room, which 
is of ample size. A china closet of Italian 
design is a feature of interest. The room 
is lighted by a group of windows on the side 
and a pair of glazed doors opening on a 
covered porch, affording a generous view 
of the garden. A breakfast room with a 
large cupboard space is located between 
the kitchen and the dining-room, being 
ideal in location and helpful in preventing 
the odors of cooking from entering the 
dining-room. It is lighted by a group of 
windows which overlook the garden. 


HE kitchen is compact and well 

lighted. It is arranged for routine 
work, thereby saving many steps. The 
sink is located beneath a pair of casement 
windows with cupboards on either side 
and below. Located nearby is a door lead- 
ing onto a small porch in the service yard. 
Conveniently located at the left of the 
sink is an incinerator. These features all 
combine to make the kitchen practical! 
and cheerful, as a culinary workshop 
should be. On this first floor no space is 
wasted. Each room has privacy, light, 
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and ventilation, and its various appoint- 
ments are so placed as to make for ease 
of living. 

Many features of this plan, including 
the toilet, are located between the kitchen 
and the entrance hall, being accessible 
from both. A large closet and clothes 
chute are other necessities incorporated. 
The grade stair is also located so as to be 
accessible from the front hall as well as 
the kitchen, for the basement contains a 
recreation room the same size as the liv- 
ing-room. It has a large fireplace and is 
well lighted. This room can be made 
very attractive and useful. The basement 
also contains a well-equipped laundry, 
fruit room, and boiler room, also some 
storage space. . 

On going to the second floor we find the 
hall very compact. It contains a linen 
cabinet of good size, and the lower section 
contains the door to the clothes chute. 
The general bathroom is well lighted. 
Each room has at least one large closet. 
The main bedroom is large and well pro- 
portioned, having good wall space and 
good light and air. A pair of glazed doors 
open onto a small wrought-iron balcony, 
making an interesting feature. It has a 
well-arranged private bathroom and two 
large closets, making an ideal master’s 
bedroom. 


HERE are two things that should be 

realized before the full value of this 
little house is appreciated—its interior 
decorative scheme and its furnishings. 
Kither rough-east or sand-finished walls 
would be suitable for the first floor, with 
plain painted or papered walls upstairs. 
The first-floor lighting fixtures should be 
of wrought iron, preferably some of the 








excellent Italian reproductions now avail- 
able. Because of the compact size of this 
house the furniture should be carefully 
chosen. Large, heavy pieces should be 
avoided, however authentically Italian 
they may be. The lighter furniture would 
be more in scale, and an occasional piece 
of the painted type would not be out of 
place if used here. 

The style of the landscaping and gar- 
dening very naturally follows the style of 
the house, which in this case would de- 
mand a rather informal effect. Allowing 
for generous planting of shrubs and 
flowers, this house would have an ideal 
setting on a lot at least 50 feet wide and 
facing north or east. Because the drive- 
way is on one side, considerable space is 
‘left on the other for the ever-so-necessary 
planting. A lot of average depth would 
provide generous space for the service 
yard and garden. 

The writer estimates that it would cost 
$13,365 to build this house in the vicinity 
of Detroit, where he lives. Farther east 
it would perhaps cost more and in other 
sections of the country a great deal less. 


‘THE house shown on this page repre- 

sents a very attractive adaptation 
of a hospitable Brittany cottage to a 
modern house plan. 

As for charm and individualism, one 
might go far before seeing another such 
successful house as this. It possesses many 
fascinating features. The garage is so 
located as to form a wall of the entrance 
court, which is inclosed with a rustic fence 
and a small gate. Rough stucco with 
strengthened corners of rugged fieldstone, 
hand-hewn timbers and boards, the sharp- 
gable roof with curving eaves, a chimney 


A house whose general mass and detail is taken from the farm cottages of 
Brittany, yet it fits beautifully into the needs-and setting of modern America 
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of rough stone topped by odd chimney 
pots, large casement windows divided into 
small panes of glass, and many other 
details blend to form the balanced mass. 
It appears to carry an air of rambling 
informality, entirely devoid of any sug- 
gestion of lack of unity, an effect produced 
only by the art of the most skillful design. 
Every detail has been studied to accom- 
plish completely a harmonious tone thru- 
out. 

The interior is not in the least disap- 
pointing after the promise of exterior indi- 
viduality. The entrance court with its 
flagstone flooring and the sparkling wall 
fountain would make a cool spot to sit at 
tea or to read, enjoying the beauty and 
freshness of Nature’s outdoors. On enter- 
ing the vestibule a large coat closet is 
immediately handy. Stepping into the 
well-proportioned - living-room, with its 
large and many windows, its open tim- 
bered ceiling, and the simple stone mantel 
with bookshelves adjoining, we are im- 
pressed by its simplicity and charm. 


COMPACT and well-lighted dining 

alcove accommodating a family of 
four is located between the living-room 
and the well-planned kitchen. When more 
than four persons are being seated for 
dinner it is intended that one end of the 
large living-room be used. 

The sleeping quarters are entirely cut 
off from the rest of the house. A small 
hall off the vestibule contains a large 
linen closet and the well-arranged bath- 
room, which is between the two bedrooms. 
Both bedrooms are of ample size, having 
good light and cross-ventilation. Large 
closets are well located, leaving good wal] 
space affording (Continued on page 67 
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Delicious Italian Food at Its Source 


You Eat in the Garden, and There Is the Appetizing Sight and 
Aroma of Chicken Eternally Broiling in a Big Rotisserie 


HE story of the Italian restaurant 

which I am telling you about this 

month might begin with “Once 
upon a time, many years ago,’’ for it was 
on my first visit to New York City that 
I was piloted down to 64 West Eleventh 
Street, as this Italian restaurant was 
known, to have my very first Italian meal 
and to taste spaghetti in the Italian man- 
rier for the first time. 

I remember that we ate our dinner in 
the garden! Of course, it was not exactly 
a garden because it had two-story walls 
with a canopy and a balcony, but it had 
a stone floor and there were a few trees 
and vines, and it amply fulfilled my con- 
eeption of an Italian garden. Very odd, 
but very thrilling, too.” We entered di- 
rectly into the kitchen, thru which we 
made our way to the one-room restaurant 
with garden attached, where I ate with 
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an enjoyment that has never been ex- 
ceeded—a strange but wonderful meal 
which I wrote home about and described 
in detail, even to the price, which even 
then was deserving of a special mention. 

There were the Antipasto with Salami, 
the Italian sausage, celery, ripe olives, 


pimientos, and stuffed eggs. There were, 


bread sticks—the first I had ever seen, 
and of which I ate many. There was the 
round loaf of bread cut in thick slices, and 
sweet butter to go with it. 


HERE was the Minestrone, this soup 

so full of vegetables and large round 
peas which tasted so like beans that it 
was a meal in itself. 

Then came the spaghetti wound around 
itself on a platter, dressed with a sauce of 
tomato, meat, and mushrooms, which I 
had no idea how to begin to eat. My 


Sys 





more sophisticated friends tried to show 
me the Italian method of eating it with 
the help of a fork against a spoon so that 
it could be wound into a portion which 
could be eaten at one mouthful. I was 
very much relieved when they were not 
too successful and turned back to Ameri- 
can style and cut it into pieces with a fork. 

Then when we thought there wouldn’t 
be any more courses before dessert, in 
came broiled chicken, crisp and brown 
and tender. A bowl of salad with a sour 
red-wine vinegar and Italian oil came 
with this. For the first time in my life, 
almost, I wasn’t interested in the dessert, 
but in spite of this, I am sure I finished 
completely the Biscuit Tortoni in the tiny 
paper cup. The very strong black coffee 
served demi-tasse must then be tasted 
because it was another novelty, but I did 
not become a convert to it on first ac- 
quaintance. The price!—all of 40 cents. 
On Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, 
when more people from uptown joined 
the regular clientele of native Italians 
and Greenwich Village people, the price 
went up to 50 cents, but an additional 
course—can you believe it?—of lobster 
was added. 


years since this first time. It is now 
known as the Enrico & Paglieri Restau- 
rant, but the address remains just the 
same as of old. It could add several 
other numbers to its address, as it has 
overflowed into the surrounding houses on 
the street. There is a second restaurant 
up town on Forty-eighth Street where 
I drop in occasionally. Now that the 
Eleventh Street restaurant has outgrown 
the old quarters, the entrance is no longer 
thru the basement door into the kitchen 
but into a lobby lined with boxwood and 
lowers in boxes. 

The kitchen is at one side, and all that 
you see and smell of the preparation of 
food is the appetizing sight and odor of 
chicken eternally broiling in a huge rotis- 
serie in the table-filled room thru which 
you walk to get to the large “‘garden’”’ with 
its glass canopy and its flewer boxes and 
vines. It is officially a garden which can 
be comfortably warm in winter and de- 
lightfully cool in summer. 

The bread sticks still fill the tall glasses, 
the Antipasto, the Minestrone, and the 
rest of the food is just as good as it was in 
the early days. Beautiful Mrs. Paglieri 
no longer acts as = (Continued on page 56 


I HAVE gone back many times in the 
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John Dhoe—that is really his name—pre- 
sides at the huge rotisserie where chicken 
is kept broiling. He is the chef at this 
(Photograph by Scandlin) 


restaurant 
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A healthy child has a better 
chance of passing in school 
(Photograph by Barnaba) 
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Things Parents Can Do to Help Their Children Succeed in School 


* A NY step taken in the direction of 
physical health will simultane- 
ously advance the mental prog- 

ress of a child.” 

This sentence, taken from “The Tired 
Child,” by Max and Grete Seham (J. B. 
Lippincott, $2), shall serve as our text in 
discussing the physical health of the 
school child. 

The healthy child of average intelli- 
gence has small trouble with school. He 
inay not get 1 or A in everything, he will 
probably make his share of mischief in the 
schoolroom, but he will pass with his 
srade each year and the learning processes 
will put no undue strain on his nervous 
forces. He will like his teachers if they 
deserve it, and he will fit in which his 
schoolmates (unless there is one of those 
peculiar situations in the *home which 
hamper children, but we are not dealing 
with that sort of thing just now). 

In short, the healthy school child cre- 
ates few problems as he goes along, and 
his own world seems to him an agreeable 
sort of place. We can abolish most of the 
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usual difficulties at the start by giving him 
and helping him to maintain a healthy 
body. 

Obviously, then, this must be our first 
thought in a study of what parents can 
do to make school life a success for their 
children. 


WE HAVE spoken before of the desir- 
ability of delivering the child to the 
kindergarten teacher in the best possible 
physical condition. Now.let us see what 
we must do in order to keep him fit under 
the strains and confinement of school. 
First, we had better know the signs for 
Yecognizing the healthy child, so that, 
should they fail, we can look into the 
matter. There should be a complete ex- 
amination each spring and fall by the 
family physician, just on general prin- 
ciples. If this check-up reveals no organic 
weakness, the next thing to have in mind 
is the general appearance of health. This 
consists of bright, sparkling eyes, red lips, 
good skin color, erect carriage, and lots of 
activity—some of which will be annoying 
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to adults. A child with such an appear- 
ance, together with a consistently good 
report from the semi-annual going-over, 
is a healthy child. Attention should be 
paid, also, to the rate of growth, but this 
is a matter for experts. 

Physicians have come to feel that a 
great deal of harm has been done in 
recent years by insistence that children 
of the same age shall bt of the same height 
and weigh the same. The practice at 
many schools of weighing the children 
and sending a report home is excellent so 
long as parents and school authorities 
bear in mind that children develop differ- 
ently. The family physician should be the 
judge of the weight significance in -the 
case of the individual child. 


NCE when we went to the doctor for 
our check-up, an office girl, the nurse 
being busy, attended to the routine mat- 
ters of weighing and measuring. Then she 
sat down with one of the standard-weight 
tables and made pronouncements. “Dear 
me,’’ she said, (Continued on page 80 
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“Autumn is one of the busiest gar- 
den seasons in the South. Our para- 
mount problem is to keep the gardens 
‘carrying on’ with an abundance of 
writer of this 
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Today’s Work in Southern Gardens 


O US in the South autumn is one 
of the busiest garden seasons. Our 
work, however, is not that of pre- 
paring for winter. At this season our para- 
mount problem is to keep our gardens 
“earrying on’’ with an abundance of 
bloom. If our gardens are given some- 
thing of the enthusiastic effort that char- 
acterizes our spring endeavors, we reap a 
brilliant display of color. Should failure 
overtake us at this time it will not be due 
altogether to the season but because we 
have lessened our*efforts and failed to 
give adequate attention to the peculiar 
needs of the fall months. 

It is true that we cannot hope to have, 
thru the fall months, the luxuriant foliage 
and prolific bloom with which we were 
rewarded during the spring and early 
summer. Autumn is Nature’s season for 
bringing the year’s plant development to 
a close; but if we shall not permit our en- 
thusiasm to grow stale, the end will be 
marked with a colorful climax. 

In most sections of the South the au- 
tumn months are both hot and dry. Sep- 
tember is sometimes our hottest month, 
with October not far behind. The prepara- 
tion for this period should have begun in 
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the spring with the making of deep beds 
of loamy soil that would enable the plant 
roots to reach deep in their search for 
food and moisture, but if we neglected to 
take this precaution there is much yet 
that may be done to lengthen the period 
of bloom. 


‘THE great necessity of this season is 

water, but this cannot be supplied by 
sprinkling. The soil around the plants 
should be cultivated each week, the nozzle 
removed from the hose and the water per- 
mitted to run until the ground is thoroly 
wet, then the hose moved to another 
point. As the soil begins to dry it should 
be lightly cultivated to prevent evapora- 
tion. 

Another requirement of autumn is that 
all flowers be picked off just as soon as 
they begin to fade. To give abundant 
bloom at this time is a considerable 
achievement for the plants, and the addi- 
tional burden of producing seed is asking 
too much. Most plants, especially an- 
nuals, will cease blooming if seed pods 
are permitted to form. 

In the South insects trouble us more in 
the fall than at any other time. It has 


always seemed a bit mysterious to me 
that a garden ordinarily clear of insect 
pests during the spring and summer will 
almost overnight become a seething mass 
of countless aphids, worms, and bugs 
without name. But by persistent effort 
they may be overcome. The simple expe- 
dient of spraying the plants regularly with 
nicotine solution or any one of the several 
well-known remedies now on the market 
will usually place them under control. 
The secret, if there be one, is to spray 
regularly. The foliage is tougher in the 
fall, and most of the remedies may be 
used from 25 percent to 50 percent stror g- 
er than recommended by the manufac- 
turers. The aphids usually attack the 
buds of the plants—the tenderest foliage. 
If a little of the solution is sprayed into 
the buds at intervals of about ten days, 
very few of the plants will be attacked by 
the pests. 


OF ALL these provoking little pests I 

have found thrips to be the most 
exasperating. I never find them in my 
garden until October, and the roses and 
chrysanthemums appear to be the favor- 
ite items on their (Continued on page 86 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


A Department Conducted by and for Our Readers 


The Finny Tribe 


INCE tropical fish are my hobby, 

too, I was very much pleased with 

the article published on this page 
on raising the Guppyi—a well-known 
aquarium inmate. 

There are several species of tropical 
fish (both live-bearing and egg-laying) 
that will live peacefully together in a so- 
called “happy family.’’ Each is equally 
interesting. In my aquarium I have 
Guppyies, Gold and Blue Moons, Sword- 
tails, Sailfins, Ctenobrycon spilurus, Jor- 
danella floridae, Dwarf Gourami, and the 
larger Three-spot Gourami. The first 
four are live-bearers; that is, the young 
are born alive, are able to take care of 
themselves immediately, and are, there- 
fore, easily raised. They will eat most any 
of the fine, prepared fish foods. The 
Ctenobrycon spilurus are adhesive-egg- 
layers like goldfish. They deposit their 
eggs on plants. I believe Jordanellas also 
belong to this class. Gourami, however, 
are labyrinth fish and make a nest of 
small mucous-covered air bubbles among 
which the eggs are deposited. The male 
carefully watches them, keeping every- 
thing away, even the female, and she 
should, therefore, be removed as soon as 
she has spawned. If any of the tiny eggs, 
and afterwards the tiny fry, drop out of 
the bubble nest, the male carefully takes 
them in his mouth and deposits them in 
the nest. When the young are able to 
swim freely, Dad’s work is over, and if not 
removed he will proceed to make a meal 
of them. It is difficult for an amateur to 
raise the young fry of any egg-laying 
fish because of the difficulty of obtaining 
the proper small live food. Often, how- 
ever, a few will survive and the experi- 
ment is interesting. 

Another interesting tropical group are 
called mouthbreeders. The female takes 
the eggs in her mouth after fertilization 
and keeps them there even after they 
hatch for several days. When the young 
swim out they return, for several days, to 


Above: True garden grace, 
This is in Dayton, Ohio 


her mouth for protec- 
tion. During this process 
she does not eat. 

Of course, tropical fish 
must be kept in the in- 
door aquarium. In win- 
ter I place a large elec- 
tric bulb so it will hang 
in the water and main- 
tain the necessary 70- 
degree temperature. 

Outdoor fish are dif- 
ferent. About four years 
ago my brother and I built a pool 4 x 6 
feet in the back yard. I obtained some 
hardy lilies and some Vallisneria spiralis 
from one of your advertisers and some 
goldfish locally. The lilies bloom con- 
tinuously all summer until frost. I have 
some water-hyacinths and the goldfish 
spawn on the roots of this. Most of the 
young are eaten by the goldfish, but some 
manage to hide in the water plants, and 

one year I raised 
15 in this manner. 











They are the com- 
mon and comet 
varieties, but this 
last winter I added 
some fantails. The 
goldfish are win- 
tered in the pool, 
and in four years I 
have lost none, tho 
there has been 6 
inches of ice on the 
water. Without 


A cool, green court- 
yard at Sunset Boule- 
vard and Havenhurst, 
Hollywood, California 
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Below: Rodman Scrogin, 
Pratt, Kansas, and his pet 


knowing Calico Goldfish 
were tender, I broke the 
ice last winter and put 
two in the pool and even 
they survived. (Mr. In- 
nis, the authority on fish, 
was surprised that these 
so-called scaleless fish 
wintered.) In the spring 
I siphon out the water, 
remove everything, and 
clean the pool, repot the 
waterlilies, giving them 
plenty of blood meal and sheep manure, 
reset the water plants, and replace the 
fish. This is all the work entailed except 
removing old lily leaves and flowers and 
feeding the fish. How they enjoy earth- 
worms (never serve these whole) and ant 
eggs! The pool has more than repaid any 
construction expense in being a thing of 
continuous beauty and amusement for 
the whole neighborhood.—Mrs. John J. 
Castinett, Washington, D. C. 


He Tried Grapes 


HAVE never written to a magazine or 

a newspaper, and I suppose ought not 
to do so now, but I just can’t resist telling 
you how the article “Try Grapes,’’ by 
Jean Haven, in the October, 1929, issue, 
affected me as a lover of the Concord 
Grape. I have had practically the same 
experience as Jean, and I feel that it 
might interest you to hear about the 
Concords I have grown in Santa Clara 
County. 

In 1908 I planted six grape roots, in- 
tending to make just a shaded trellis 
about fifty feet long, but they grew so 
strong that I took out four, left only one 
ateachend,and (Continued on page 88 













The Bicycle Club Rides 
Back to School 


(One of a series of stories of an actual group 


of girls in Philadelphia) 


REPORTED BY JANE 


ITH all the excitement of sum- 
mer trips, visits to camps, and 
the general upheaval of starting 


back to school, there had been no meeting 
of the Bicycle Club for almost two 
months, so the legal-looking paper (iden- 
tical with ones tacked on the school bulle- 
tin board) reading: 

“Official Notice 

You are hereby summoned to appear 

at 1609 Edgewood Road at 12:30 

o’clock next Saturday to show reason 

why you should not attend school 

and perfect your knowledge. Non- 

appearance will be subject to severe 

fine.—Signed, Truant Officer Janet,” 
came quite unexpectedly to all of us 
members. 

No one would have dared disobey so 
formidable a note even had she wished, 
so it was with a great ringing of bells and 
shouts of “Hello, Sue!” “Hi there, Con- 
nie!”’ that the club arrived at the ap- 
pointed moment in front of Janet’s door. 

And what a surprise awaited us! Janet, 
whom we had not seen for weeks, greeted 
us wearing her hair slicked back, big 
shell-rim glasses, and a prim gray frock 
down to her heels. At first we didn’t 
know what to make of her appearance, 
but at her sedate greeting, ‘Come right 
in, children, and don’t be noisy,” we 
understood it was all a part of the party. 

Such a party as it turned out to be! 
Luncheon was served first, as is the Bicy- 
cle Club custom, for mothers don’t ap- 
prove of elaborate “eats” late in the 
afternoon; spoils dinner, you know. With 
bicycles parked and hats tossed off we 
formed a chain gang 
and marched 
step to the dining- 
room. 

Janet had taken 
more trouble than 
usual with our club 
decorations. The cen- 
ter of the table was 
decked with a small 
red-brick schoolhouse 
and a little doll 
dressed in gray like 
Janet’s own dress and 
holding a small bell 
in her hand stood at 
the door. The house, 
we could see when we 
looked closely, was a 
cardboard box with a 
sloping roof, the sides 
covered with paper 
marked to appear like 
little red bricks and 
the roof covered in 


lock- “a 





“After luncheon we played a spell- 
ing game, then ‘Unlucky Seven” by Betts,”’ told where 
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brown crepe paper. Windows were cut in 
the walls and ribbons trailed from them 
to our places. 

We had place cards, too. Janet had 
made them also, using bits of different 
colored paper folded and marked to look 
like the covers of books. Each wore a 
funny title in crazy letters and the nick- 
name of one of the 
girls. It took us some 
moments to decipher 
the Chinese-looking 
writing, but when we 
began to discover the 
meanings it was great 
fun. 

One little red folder 
said, ‘Arithmetic Ex- 
plained, by Rufus.” 
This was for Ruth, 
who calls arithmetic 
her most trying sub- 
ject. “French Made 
Difficult, by Connie,” 
marked the place of 
Constance, who is 
noted for excellence 
at, this language, and 
to whom we all run 
for help almost every 
school day. ‘“The New 
Complicated Speller, 











“Come right in, children,” Janét 
greeted us. She wore shell-rim 
glasses and a frock to her heels 







Betty was to sit, and so on around the 
table with “Jane’s Profuse English’’ for 
me because I say I like to write themes. 


HEN we sat down at last we were 

each served with bouillon in which 
floated those cunning alphabet letters, 
just to remind us, said Janet, that this 
was a serious meeting and we must ab- 
sorb knowledge and aid our brains, if any, 
now that we were baek at school. Because 
our club luncheons are limited as to the 
number of dishes served, the menu was 
simple—but oh, so good! Cold meats, 
several varieties, baked macaroni, piping 
hot biscuits, and cocoa, with pickles and 
jellies as side dishes, made a substantial 
main course which was topped off with 
wonderful pudding that seemed to com- 
bine everything girls like in its making. 
Whipped cream, marshmallows, candied 
cherries, and lady fingers, all held to- 
gether with just enough gelatine to make 
the dessert keep its decorative, piled-up 
shape. We had candies, too, flat colored 
mints and chocolate sticks, a luncheon we 
all enjoyed because the day was chilly 
enough to make us hungry. But the Bi- 
cycle Club is generally a hungry crowd, 
for we must often pedal some distance to 
attend meetings. That’s part of the fun of 
being bicycle riders. 

Just before we left the table Janet told 
us to pull the strings that peeped from the 
schoolhouse windows, and each brought a 
fluttering paper trailing after it on which 
was written a prophecy for the school 
year: , (Continued on page 6? 
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How Our Plants Get Their Names 


The Word Spinach Is Derived From Hispania, Spain, 
Which Was Called Hispinach by the Arabs 


HE romance of plant 
names has fascinated 


generations of herb- ve . 


alists, botanists, and gar- 
deners. It is quite as 
pleasant to know the origin 
and meaning of plant names 
as it is to recognize friends 
by name and to know their 
relationships and nationali- 
ties. 

Early writers about 
plants were physicians or, 
at least, men interested in 
their use rather than in their 
beauty. Pliny writes of cer- 
tain useful plants and then 
says that there are other 
plants in the hedges, fields, 
and roadsides but that they 
have no names and are of 
no use. 

Man from the earliest 
days had had an insatiable 
desire to name all of the objects 
in his surroundings, so it is only 
natural that plants should have 
been called by name from thé very 
beginning. 

A great many of these names 
reflect the use of the plant. One 
of the most amusing stories deals 
with the origin of the word “haw- 
thorn.”” It was characteristic of 
landseape architecture in the days 
of “Capability’’ Brown that there 
should be long stretches of undu- 
lating lawns reaching to the house. 
On these lawns flocks of sheep 
were allowed to graze inasmuch 
as lawn mowers had not been in- 
vented. It was considered rather 
poetic to have the sheep wander- 
ing about on the lawn, but it was 
not desirable that the sheep 
should stray upon porches of 
houses; hence a sunken fence was 
devised some distance from the 
house. Because this sunken fence 
was hidden, the stroller would 
come upon the fence unawares 
and perhaps exclaim, “Ha! ha!’’ 
Since then the proper name for 


one of these sunken fences has ' 


been “haha.” 


[? WAS also desirable to have 

some sort of hedge planted at 
the bottom of this trench, and the 
plant chosen for this purpose was 
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named for Achilles, and 
Hyacinthus for the youth 
who was playing quoits 
with Apollo until the jealous 
Zephyr, the west wind, blew 
a quoit from the hand of 
Apollo and struck Hyacin- 
thus, killing him. From his 
body grew what we today 
call the hyacinth. Helenium 
was named for Helen of 
Troy. Is it not a pity that 
the common name of this 
plant is not helensflower 
rather than sneezeweed, in- 
asmuch as this plant is no 
more the cause of hay fever 
than any other pollen-bear- 
ing flower? 

Religion has contributed 
a number of names to our 
plants. For instance, many 
of our flowers are known by 
the name of Mary. In mari- 
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WHO IS SYLVIA? 
She is called: 


““Sylv” by her former schoolmates 
“Sister” by Frank, her brother 
“Mother” by George, her husband 
“The Jones Girl” by her neighbors 
“George's Wife” by George's friends. 


But she really is: 
Mrs. sor Pierre Dupre, or 


Sylvia Helen Jones-Dupre. 


And yet some persons think it strange that 


plants have several names. 


The Home Gardener's Pronouncing Diction- 
ary has been prepared by Better Homes and Gar- 
dens to satisfy the desire of home gardeners to 
pronounce plant names correctly, to know the 
es of common garden terms, and to guide 


the reader in the use of proper names. 


The Home Gardener's Pronouncing Diction- 


ary includes: 


Use of standardized plant names. 
Pronunciation of names. 


deners. 
Meaning of the species names. 


cultivated plants. 
Extensive list of common names. 


Fa fe & ers 


fruits. 


To obtain a copy of The Home Gardener's 
Pronouncing Dictionary, send 50 cents to De- 
artment K, The Home Service Bureau, Better 


omes and Gardens, Des Moines. 


Origin of common and botanical names. 


Definition of common terms used by gar- 


. Short descriptions of leading genera of 


Drawings of types of leaves, flowers, and 


gold we really have Mary’s gold. 
Others are _ star-of-Bethlehem, 
resurrectionplant, Madonna Lily, 
Christ - thorn, crown - of - thorns, 
and St. Johns-wort. 

The name Veronica has a very 
interesting origin. You will recall 
the story of the maiden who stood 
along the Via Dolorosa, and, see- 
ing Jesus approaching under the 
weight of His cross, reached forth 
her napkin to wipe His face. She 
received the impression of Christ’s 
face on her cloth. In other words, 
it is the vera ikonika, meaning 
“the true image.”’ In the center of 
certain species of flowers which 
we now call Veronica there is 
found the resemblance of a face. 


ROWING conditions have 
contributed many names to 
our plants. Arenaria literally 
means growing in sandy places. 
Gypsophila means gypsum-loving, 
or chalk-loving. Ranunculus is 
from the same word as frog inas- 
mueh as many species. live in 
marshy places. Nemophila means 
grove-loving, growing as it does in 
semi-shady places of California. 
Of course, there are a tremen- 
dous lot of common names, such 
as water-hyacinth, swamp-pink, 








ideally a thorny one. Naturally the 
English native shrub used for this pur- 
pose was called the Haha Thorn, which 
Was easily corrupted to our hawthorn. 

_ The seientifie name for the beech is 
Fagus, which comes from the Greek 
phago, meaning to eat. Lavender is from 


lavo, meaning to wash, and since early 
days it has been placed among freshly 


washed clothes. Mustard was so named 


because a certain plant of this group was 
mixed with mustum, or new wine. 

A great many plant names are classical 
in origin. For instance, Achillea was 
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and mountain-lover, which are 
derived from growing conditions. 

The Teutonic word for a waste place is 
heath. The dwellers of the heaths were 
the last to embrace Christianity; hence 
they were known as heathen. We are not 
sure whether the heather was so called, 
because it grew on a heath. Nevertheless, 
heathen, heather, (Continued on page 92 














Fencing Those Lively 
Heat Units In or Out 


ROGER B. WHITMAN 


since I bought my 
house I have not 
burned more than 11 
tons of coal in any one 
year, altho 16 tons a year 
was the least that had 
been burned by the pre- 
vious owner. At $15 a 
ton, my annual expenses 
are therefere $75 less 
than his were; there has 
not been as much shov- 
eling of coal and of ash- 
es, the house is more 
evenly heated, and there 
are fewer drafts. The difference lies in 
my making better use of heat than he did. 
Heat stays longer in the house because I 
insulated the roof, put metal weather- 
strips on the windows and outside doors, 
and added enough storm windows to pro- 
tect the house on three sides. The total 
cost was $110, which came back as sav- 
ings in the first 144 years and has given 
me clear gain ever since. 
What I did was to retard the processes 
of Nature by which warm things cool off, 


|: THE nine years ggg Since your house, 


as a bond. 


Mr. Whitman observes, is 
like buying a bond whose 
value will not fluctuate and 
which will pay you 5 per- 
cent interest during the life 
of the house. This is a most 
interesting observation, 
also, because it points out 
that insulation is a salable 
security, almost as much so 


This is the first of two 
articles on what you buy 
when you buy insulation. 
The second will 
lished in the Novemberissue. 


—The Editor. 
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cold things warm 
up, and everything 
comes to an equal 
temperature. As 
my house was built, 
there was little to 
prevent the heat 
within it from pass- 
ing to the outside 
air, and this took place 
in several different ways: 
The greatest loss was 
by conduction, which is 
the process by which 
heat spreads thru any 
solid material. A good 
example is the creeping of heat to the 
handle of a metal spoon when the bow! is 
in something hot. Heat will creep more 
readily thru metal than thru other ma- 
terials; it will creep but slowly thru wood, 
for example, which is the reason why wood 
spoons rather than metal ones are used 
in cookery. My house is wood, with 
plaster walls; while the creeping of heat 
thru these materials is slow, it is continu- 
ous, with a very considerable daily loss. 
The warmer the air on one side of a wall 


be pub- 





At the left is a second- 
floor ceiling being insu- 
lated by the material's 
being blown in place 


Below is insulation held 
together by heavy paper, 
tucked into the walls 
between the studding 















or ceiling in comparison with that on the 
other side, the faster the heat will move, 
and for this reason much of my heat was 
lost thru the upstairs ceilings. Above 
these ceilings is an attic that, being un- 
heated, is usually at the temperature of 
outdoors. . 


Paes plaster was warmed by the air 
below and warmed the air above it; 
this then became lighter and rose, its 
place being taken by cool air from other 
parts: Here was a combination that 
robbed me of warmth and of fuel and that 
was all the worse because the highest 
temperatures in the house, due to the ris- 
ing of warmed air, were at those ceilings. 

The same thing was going on in the 
walls. In frame construction the walls 
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between the studs, within the inner and 


outer surfaces, and often extending from | 


cellar to attic. The air within these 
spaces is between the warm plaster and 
the cold outer surfaces, and by the dif- 
ference in their temperatures is in con- 
tinual circulation; air rises from being 
warmed by the plaster, and moving to the 
other side of the space, gives up its 
warmth to the outer air. As with ceilings, 
this loss of heat, while slow, is continuous 
and must be compensated for by the 
burning of extra fuel, which, of course, 
is wasteful. 

A further loss of heat by conduction is 
thru window glass. The chill of a window 
pane to the touch is proof of this; the 
glass feels cold because it absorbs heat 
from the hand, and in exactly the same 
way it is continually absorbing heat from 
the warm air of a room and passing 
it outdoors. 


are largely hollow, with spaces formed 






Because I found that heat was being 
lost from all of these causes, it might seem 
that my house is light and flimsy, altho 
this is not the case; it is quite as well built 
as the average, but as with most houses, 
it was not built to retain heat and warm 
air. As a matter of fact, loss of heat can- 
not be prevented; the best that can be 
done is to check it by reducing conduction 
and by preventing the entrance of cold 
air. For the latter there should be air- 
tight construction of walls and roof, the 
sealing into the walls of the frames of 
doors and windows, and the fitting to all 
windows and outside doors of tight 
weatherstrips. 


TORM windows will be necessary in 
cutting down the loss of heat thru 
glass, altho these will be really effective 
when so tightly fitted and weather- 
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thruout the house will be uneven and 
may be 20 degrees higher at the ceilings 
than at the floors. Cold air that enters 
will be heavier than the warm air within 
and will move along the floors, which 
explains the coolness of one’s feet in a 
room that, according to a thermometer at 
eye level, will be at 70 degrees. Here also 
is the reason why babies and young 
children are so prone to colds and to nose 
and throat troubles, for, playing on the 
floor, they are in currents of cold air not 
perceived by grown-ups whose bodies are 
at warmer levels. With thoro heatproofing 
the air is at rest, or nearly so; the house 
then becomes evenly heated, and there 
will no longer be a condition that causes 
air to move from place to place and 
create drafts. 
It« ~ he said that leakage is the means 
by which the air in a house is kept fresh 
and that a sealed 
house will become 





It was not only by conduction that 
my heat was being wasted, for I 
found that with a wind, cool air was 
being driven into the house and dis- 
placing air that was warm. Few 
houses are so tightly built that there 
are not crevices between the founda- 
tions and the walls, at the joint be- 
tween walls and roof, and around 
windows and window frames. Altho 
these may not even be noticed, they 
will permit the passage of a surpris- 
ing volume of air, as, for example, it 
has been proved that under a light 
wind, the air in a room of ordinary 
size will be changed once an hour by 
tle leakage thru the joints of a single 
window. Cold air that enters in this 
way must be warmed, and in entering 
it will drive warm air out thru crev- 
ives on the sheltered side. 





At the right is a house covered with 
rigid-board insulation. It is now ready 


its outer layer of brick veneer 


Below is a house insulated by soft in- 
sulation held between paper and placed 


ver the sheathing and under the brick 


shies 




























stripped that wind cannot blow in behind 
them. 

According to reports of the Bureau of 
Standards, tight weatherstrips on the 
windows and doors of a house of ordinary 
construction will reduce the fuel bill by 
15 to 20 percent, and the saving can be 
increased to 25 to 30 percent by adding 
adequate storm windows. This is well 
worth while but does not cover all of the 
possible saving, for when, in addition, the 
roof and walls are heavily insulated, the 
fuel bill can be cut squarely in half. 

But there is more to be gained from 
heatproofing than a saving in fuel, for it 
also brings very definite benefits in health 
and in comfort. When heat is free to 
escape and cold air to enter, temperatures 
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stuffy. This is true; 
but it is better to be 
able to ventilate ac- 
cording to one’s wish- 
es, by the opening of 
windows, than to 
have it beyond con- 
trol and dependent 
on the sizes of the 
leaks and the force of 
the wind. The house 
that is without drafts 
and that is evenly 
heated is greatly to be 
desired. 

There is nothing 
new about weather- 
strips and storm sash, 
but the insulation of 
roof and walls is of 
such recent develop- 
ment that many 
things about it have 
not been understood. 
Thanks to tests and 
experiments by the 
Bureau of Standards 
and other bodies, 
these questions have 
now been cleared up, 
and insulation can be 
applied with assur- 
ance of definite and 
satisfactory results. 

To insulate a house 
is to prevent the pas- 
sage of heat thru roof and walls, tc 
build into it a layer of something thru 
which heat and heated air will have 
difficulty in passing. The most practi- 
cable insulator for a house is air, but it 
must be still air—air in separated bodies 
so small that it cannot circulate. There 
is air within the walls of a house, between 
the studs, under furring, and elsewhere, 
but being in large bodies and free to cir- 
culate, it is worse than useless for keeping 
the restless heat units where they belong. 





“Ta whole problem of insulation is to 

prevent that circulation and hold the 
air motionless. The answer is found in a 
continuous lining of some material that is 
a poor conductor (Continued on page 105 
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This view of the construction work of the community rock garden at Baraboo, Wisconsin, shows the simple natural 
design which should be used in placing glacial bowlders. Note that the general trend of the rocks is in a flowing line 


Orderly Design in the Rock Garden 


The Writers Explain the Principles of Good Proportion 


FRANZ A. AUST and HAZEL HANKINSON 


HERE is a way of following 
Nature’s laws which may prove to 


be unusually valuable to one who 
is planning a rock garden on his home 
grounds. It has to do with proportion 
and is a method which was lost for a long 
time. It contains certain principles used 
by the old Greeks in laying out the grounds 
for some of their temples and in making 
designs for buildings, statues, vases, and 
other works of art. Recently it was redis- 
covered by Jay Hambidge in analyzing 
design in Greek vases. 


Cc , 
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Figure 1: This is the way the Greeks worked 
out their Whirling Square Rectangle as a 
basis for good proportion. The long line AD 
is equal to AX (half of one side of the square 
ABYC) plus XY (the diagonal of one-half 
the square ABYC). Figure 2 shows how the 
rectangles, squares, and diagonals of aW hirl- 
ing Square Rectangle were used to design a 
simple rock garden. Figure 3 ts the completed 
rock garden formed from the plan in Figure 2 


One of the methods was based on Na- 
ture’s way of design, and it always gave 
proportions that were pleasing to the eye. 
It is one of the secrets of the Maker of 
All Things that has been discovered 
for human use and enjoyment. This 
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guide was what is known as the Whirling 
Square Rectangle. It contains the same 
principles of proportion as those found in 
the spirals in Nature, such as in the shell 
of a snail, the arrangement of seeds in a 
sunflower head, and the sparks as they 
fly from the central point of a whirling 


pinwheel. The same principles are also to - 


be seen in the curves of some of the leaf 
forms and in the spirals on the shell of a 
peanut. 

The Whirling Square was arranged for 
practical use by the Greeks by drawing a 
simple square of any size and dividing it 
into two equal parts. The diagonal of one 
of the halves was then drawn, and the 
length of this diagonal was added to half 
of ong side of the square to form the long 
side of the rectangle, one side of the square 
being the rectangle’s other dimension. 
When the length of this rectangle was 
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divided by the width, it always 
gave the number 1.62, or to be 
exact, 1.618. This is shown in 
Figure l. Strange and incongru- 
ous it may seem that this Whirl- 
ing Square Rectangle from such 
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an ancient source may be used as a sim- 
ple means of getting proportion and design 
into modern home grounds. But such is 
the case. Suppose, for example, a person 
wishes to set aside a portion of his lot for 
a garden of ledge rock which is to contain 
a pool. Up come many questions. How 
much of the space shall be devoted to 
rocks and rock plants? How large shall 
the pool be in relation to the rest of the 
garden? Where shall the trees and shrubs 
be placed to give the best effect? 
With a lot 60 feet wide, this home owner 
will divide the 60 by 1.62 and will measure 
off 37 feet along his neighbor’s property 
line for the shorter side of the rectangle. 
Or, if the lot is 50 feet wide, dividing by 
1.62 will give about 31 feet for the shorter 
side of a well-proportioned rectangle on 
this smaller lot. A stake can now be driven 
in at each of the four corners and a cord 
stretched around them to inclose the 
rectangle. There are several places 
where a pool might be located. Suppose 
the corner D has been chosen as in Fig- 
ure 2. With the use of more stakes and 
string, a square, ABFE, should be cut 
from the (Continued on page 89 
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Fascinating Portraits of American Women 
Let These Biographies Teach You History, Geography, Economics, and Psychology 


HEN I wasa youngster poring 
over an old volume called 
Girls Who Became Famous 


(does anybody ever read that book 
any more?) I remember wondering 
why so few of those famous girls be- 
came wives and mothers of the regula- 
tion sort like your mother and mine— 
or rather (and this is more to the 
point) why so few wives and mothers 
became famous! 

To be sure, there was Harriet 
Beecher Stowe—she was a clergy- 
man’s wife with plenty of children; 
and—well, there was Harriet Beecher 
Stowe; let it go at that. Of course 
critics do say nowadays that Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was, and is, less notable 
as a novel than as a vigorous piece of 
timely propaganda, but at any rate, 
Mrs. Stowe was a prolific writer and a 
very popular one, and she certainly 
worked hard enough in her several 
roles of wife, mother, author, and pub- 
lic woman to wear out a dozen consti- 
tutions less strong. Not that she her- 
self was considered strong—no, she 
was almost an invalid. 

Gamaliel Bradford in his. Portraits 
of American Women (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $3.50), not a new book but 
a very fine one indeed, says of her: 
“She passed her youth among the joys 
and torments of religion, as then prac- 
ticed. She married and had children. 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 





1811 Lamont Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 
February 8, 1930. 


Then she set the world afire with ¢9* Mrs. LeCron: 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, made money, 
which she sorely needed, wrote more 
books, a huge number of them, made 
more money in proportion, spent it 
with much generosity and some joy, 
and died, perhaps a great author, cer- 
tainly having been a great power in 
her day.”’ 

In my discussion today of biog- 
raphies of American women, I do not 
mention Harriet Beecher Stowe first 
because she was typical—far from it. 
| mention her because she was excep- 
tional, a woman of iron will and ex- 


How did I happen to write 
GRANDMOTHER BROW'S HUNDRED YEARS? 


Well, first I married one of 
Grandmother's sons, and loving her 
through loving him, I came to re- 
alize how vicariously the noblest 
women live and needs must do so. 

A little resentful at this order 
of Nature, I wanted to rescue from 
Oblivion the memory of one good 
woman's long beautiful life so that 
her own descendants at least might 
know and honor her as I did. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. Helen Cowles LeCron, 
Literary Editor, 


ee" 


traordinary childhood background— Des Moines, Iowa. 


how exceptional every busy American 
mother and homemaker can well 
realize. If you are really interested in the 
subject of women and the arts, read a new 
and very stimulating little volume by 
Virginia Woolf, an English writer, called 
A Room of One’s Own (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, $2), which defends women 
against the charge, so often made, that 
there have been few artists among them. 
Mrs. Woolf knows why. (Mrs. Stowe 
probably knew, too!) 

_ But to get back to our American situa- 
tion. As you know, it has been hard 
enough for most women, particularly 
pioneer women, simply to be creditable 
Wives and mothers, let alone artists, 
political influences, or business women. 


In the days of our grandmothers it usu- 
ally took two or three consecutive wives 
to rear an average family of seven to thir- 
teen children; only the childless wives and 
the spinstets were able to turn their minds 
to affairs outside the home, and public 
opinion was opposed to it even for them. 


"TIMES are rapidly changing, of course, 

and in the future women’s biographies 
will differ greatly from those of the past. 
Of course women have always had more 
(or less) influence on their husbands; 
Gamaliel Bradford, the most penetrating 
of American biographers, recognized this 
fact when he wrote Wives (Harper and 
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Brothers, $3.50), a very interesting 
volume in which he considers in turn 
such women as Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, 
Mrs. Benedict Arnold, Mrs. James 
Madison, and others. But his subjects 
are all treated (as women have hereto- 
fore had to be, most of them) only in 
relation to the men they married. 
But I must get down to the business 
at hand. First let me mention again a 
book that I told you about in the May 
issue when I wrote of our pioneer 
backgrounds but which I must review 
again because it belongs so definitely 
on today’s list. Grandmother Brown, 
whose reminiscences her daughter-in- 
law, Harriet Connor Brown, has so 
carefully and appreciatively preserved 
in Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years 
(Little, Brown and Company, $3), was 
a typical pioneer wife (1827-1927), 
shrewd, hard-working, kind—excep- 
tional only in her vigor, honesty, and 
longevity. Essentially sociable, essen- 
tially a small-town woman, neighborly, 
gregarious, she did not like the lonelier 
aspects of the westward trek, but 
then, neither did most pioneer women. 


“@ *HIEFLY,” writes her daughter- 
in-law and biographer, “I think 
of her as a mother. In that experience 
she has found understanding of many 
things. A careful craftsman in all she 
does, and by nature proud—tho timid, 
too—she demands that her pride be 
satisfied in her children. It is impos- 
sible to tell her story and not refer con- 
stantly to her children, to her hopes 
and plans and work for them, and their 
reaction to her efforts. Otherwise, she 
has no ‘story.’ And, indeed, her story 
is the typical story of women. What is 
noteworthy about it is her attitude 
towards it. ‘Why, what has she ever 
done that is great?’ is a question that 
nettled me when I told a friend that I 
was trying to write the history of my 
hundred-year-old mother-in-law. ‘The 
general attitude of mind reflected by 
my friend’s question is the thing that 
makes me want to see published the 
story of how one good mother has 
spent a hundred years. I want to honor a 
woman not esteemed ‘great,’ one who has 
had the common fate and will be consigned 
to obliyion, despite work well done thru- 
out a full century of living, unless some- 
one like myself can rescue her from it. To 
read of her may comfort other women 
who, passionately and devotedly, but 
more or less rebelliously, are doing the 
duty that Nature points them to, the 
kind of work which the man-world, de- 
spite all its fine talk about the glory of 
womanhood, holds so lightly.”’ 
I. like the book for its accurate picture 
of pioneer life; I like it because it honors 
atypical American (Continued on page 74 








SMALL boy in an equally small 
A Iowa town, I well remember the 

feeling that the waxy foliage and 
flowers of the old Tiger Lily aroused in 
me. Its straight, sturdy stems and elegant 
large flowers seemed to mark it as a thing 
apart in that old country garden. It was 
never diseased, never bedraggled, never 
unkempt. Its habits were neat and tidy 
when even the roses and peonies had their 
untidy moments. 

It was the only lily there and the only 
one known to me for many years except 
the little prairie Canada Lily (Lilium 
canadense), which no mature gardener in 
our little community accounted of value 
for garden purposes, for the present-day 
interest in the cultivation of wild things 
was almost totally absent. 

My mother was a real gardener with an 
innate love of flowers for their own sake 
and a real.ability to grow them well. She 
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You, Too, Can Grow These Lilies 


Their Stately Loveliness Is Yours If You Want It 


IRA N. GABRIELSON 


was an inveterate collector of unusual 
things for her garden, and that old clump 
of Tiger Lilies standing in a perennial 
garden of iris and peonies, coreopsis, and 
other old-fashioned perennials was an 
outstanding thing. 


[aE growth of garden magazines, the 
formation of garden clubs, and last 
but by no means least, the development 
of good roads, is fast changing the ap- 
pearance of American gardens. In 1900 a 
fifty-mile journey was an event to most 
of the inhabitants of a small midwestern 
town, and opportunities to learn by observ- 
ing what others were doing were limited. 
Nowadays the reverse is true—people 
travel farther and more often, provincial- 
ism is rapidly vanishing in gardens as well 
as other things, and one sees good gardens, 
tasteful gardens, and beautiful gardens, 
often containing unusual plants, in almost 








any section of the country. Despite all 
this lilies have not been accorded their 
rightful place in the garden picture. There 
is still a widespread, perhaps almost un- 
conscious, feeling that because of their 
stately beauty they must be too difficult 
for an ordinary grower. 

There are three or possibly four simple 
factors which if kept in mind will bring 
success with the Queen of Flowers in most 
gardens. They are: (1) adequate drainage; 
(2) provision for some shade for the bulbs, 
while at the same time allowing the flower 
stalk to reach the sunlight; (3) selection of 
proper varieties; (4) the alkaline or acid 
reaction of your particular soil may be a 
factor, altho I doubt it in a majority of 
cases. 

Drainage is the great factor in success- 
ful growth of most lilies. Gravelly and 
sandy loams usually are adequately 
drained unless lying in hollows or large 
flat areas. Clay soils are the bugaboo of 
the lily grower, and it requires something 
more than a handful of sand or a few 
rocks to provide adequate drainage for 
lily bulbs in many heavy soils of this type. 


HOLE scooped out and filled with 
gravel or sand in which the lily bulb 
is planted becomes nothing more than a 
concealed and covered pool in which 
nothing except water plants could possibly 
thrive. The heavy clay soils absorb water 
so slowly that most of the time the lily 
bulb is lying in a pool of stagnant water. 
Consequently it soon rots and another 
gardener is convinced that lilies are im- 
possible. Trenches filled with rock, gravel, 
or sand and ending at some spot where 
the water can seep away freely will do the 
business and allow lilies to thrive in the 
heaviest soils. Not that any such elabo- 
rate precautions are necessary in ordinary 
garden soils. In most conditions a handful 
or two of sand about the bulb will usually 
be sufficient. It is only in the worst clay 
soils that it becomes necessary. 

Soil Shade. It is common knowledge 
among expert growers of lilies that most 
lilies in their native haunts prefer to grow 
with their bulbs shaded by low shrubs or 
other plants. Commercial growers provide 
this shade on their beds by liberal use of 
ground peatmoss as an insulating mate- 
rial. This keeps the soil cool and at the 
same time helps conserve moisture. To 
secure the same conditions on the home 
grounds lily bulbs may be planted among 
the perennials in the border or in selected 
places in foundation plantings about the 
buildings. (Continued on page 72 


The Goldband Lily is white with a broad 
band of orange thru each of the petals. The 
flowers are frequently a foot across (Photo- 
graph, courtesy of A. B. Morse Company) 
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A structure typical of the 
new-style business buildings 
in Palo Alto, California 
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How pais ee Is Being Transformed 


The President’s Home Town Is Doing Its Part 
Toward Making a More Beautiful America 


SHORT time ago I came across a 
A map of the world on which some- 
one had carefully traced the 
travels of Herbert Hoover. Out of curi- 
osity I counted the countries which the 
President had visited. There were 47. 
Then I began wondering about the 
towns. In every country the President 
had been in from one to a hundred com- 
munities. Since he has crossed the United 
States by every route, he has visited hun- 
dreds of American towns. Altogether, 
Mr. Hoover must know well over a thou- 
sand neighborhoods first hand. 
One of these days, when he has finished 
his publie career, the President and Mrs. 
Hoover will retire to one of 


FRANK J. TAYLOR 


which they might have built their home. 
There are probably several reasons. One 
of them is that this choice enabled Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hoover to live near Stan- 
ford University, where both were students 
years ago. A more important one is that 
the citizens of Palo Alto have been making 
theirs a town worth living in. 

Palo Alto had anything but an auspi- 
cious beginning. In fact, its story is that 
of a typical American small town, with 
this one exception, that Palo Alto has 
been in existence for but two generations 
and in that brief time it has lived the 
trials and tribulations and the achieve- 
ments, too, of an average little city. This 





the numerous communities 
they have come to know 
and will call it home. Since 
the Hoovers can spend their 
days ariywhere they please, 
their selection will be inter- 
esting. 

As a matter of fact, the 
Hoovers’ home town is 
already selected. It is the 
little community of Palo 
Alto, 35 miles south of San 
Francisco. On a hill over- 
looking the town they have 
already built a home to 
which they expected to re- 
lire several years ago but 
rom which they have been 
kept by the call to public 
service, 

A good many people who 
do not know the town will 
ask why the Hoovers select- 
ed Palo Alto out of all the 
hundreds of other places in 


One of Palo Alto’s main business 
streets in the old days before the 
beautification movement was begun 


Right: A typical Palo Alto busi- 
ness street today. The smallest 
building, on the extreme right, is 
the first Pedros Lemos designed 
and built around a Live Oak tree 
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is what makes Palo Alto’s story inter- 
esting. What the townspeople of Palo 
Alto have done, the citizens of other towns 
can do, if they want to do so. 

When the Hoovers first knew Palo Alto, 
in their college days, it was a vast wheat- 
field dotted by numerous grand old oaks. 
Do not forget the oaks. They played a 
big part in Palo Alto’s history. In fact, 
Palo Alto would not be Palo Alto without 
its trees. The very name of the town 
means “tall tree’’ and is derived from the 
famous redwood which towers above San 
Francisquito Creek, one of the boundaries 
of the town. By some chance, this hoary 
old giant grows miles from his fellows, and 
for hundreds of years served as a land- 
mark, first for the Indians, then for the 
Spaniards, and finally for the Americans. 

Palo Alto’s beginning dates back to 
that of Stanford University. When Sena- 
tor Leland Stanford founded the uni- 
versity, two towns—Menlo Park, one 
mile to the north, and Mayfield, an equal 
aspired to be the 
University’s centers. Both were “wide 
open,” and since the Senator objected to 
saloons in a college (Continued on page 96 
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No matter how small our homes may be, the most gracious 
hospitality ts always that dispensed within our own four walls 


A buffet supper is an easy way to entertain, particularly 
in the home without a maid (Photographs by Moffett) 


RISP October days, golden in the 

sun, gardens painted with splashes 

of reds and yellows and bronze as 
tho striving to leave a vivid memory 
that will not fade during the gray and 
white days just ahead! Now is the time 
when our thoughts turn to plans of 
autumn and winter entertaining. 

No matter how small or how simple our 
homes may be, the most charming and 
gracious hospitality is always that which 
we dispense within our own four walls. 
Nor need we feel limited by the size of 
our dining table to one or two guests at a 
time. The meal, served buffet style, is the 
answer to the problem of entertaining a 
larger group than we can accommodate 
in comfort at the table. 

And what is more delightful than the 
informality: of this type of service when 
the guests help themselves to the delicious 
food we have prepared and placed before 
them on a table as attractive as our best 
linen, china, and glassware can make it. 

In table decoration one is permitted 
greater liberty in arrangement than when 
the guests are seated. The centerpiece of 
flowers may be higher, if we wish, since it 
does not obstruct the view, or it may 


Entertaining ata 


Buffet Supper ) 


INEZ SEARLES WILLSON 
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oecupy more of the 
center of the table 
than is usually 
possible. 

In arranging 
the table two 
things should al- 
ways be kept in 
mind! Silver, dishes, and glasses should be 
placed with an eye both to symmetry and 
convenience, and the various dishes of food 
should be placed on the table in such a 
way that the guests may serve themselves 
easily and in the proper order. 


ILVER, napkins, and the hot or cold 
drinks are so placed that they are 
the last things to be picked up, as they 
are always rather bothersome to handle. 
Usually only the food, china, and silver 
for the main course are on the table when 
the guests enter the dining-room, the 
table being cleared for the dessert course. 
There is really no valid objection to hav- 
ing everything in place, even the dessert 
itself if it will not spoil in the standing. 
Naturally, one would not put a frozen 
dessert on the table any length of time 
before it is to be eaten. If the hostess has 


















a helper in the kitchen she may prefer the 
former way, but if she is doing it all her- 
self, she will find it much simpler to have 
all required silver and china in place 
before her guests arrive. In this way she is 
sure that nothing will be found missing 
at the last moment, and there remains 
only to get the food on the table after the 
guests come. 

Incidental tables and nests of small 
tables are a most desirable adjunct to the 
buffet supper, or a gaily japanned tray 
may be handed to each guest. If the knee 
must serve as table special care must be 
taken in planning the menu. 


[ARGE plates should be used for the 
main course, and the dessert should 
be served on plates rather than in 
stemmed glasses. Saucers are dispensed 
with, and one fork (Continued on page 103 
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October Notes From a 
Gardenet’s Scrapbook 


VICTOR H. RIES 


CTOBER should be one of the big- 
() gest planting months in the gar- 

den year. Between the early part 
and latter part of the month there are 
very few things that cannot be planted. 
Make the most of the cool weather by 
reorganizing and replanting your garden 
if it needs it. Most gardens do every few 
years. 

Autumn foliage need not be confined 
to the woods, for there are many orna- 
mental shrubs and small trees for both 
sun and shade which we may use around 
our yards, Better Homes andGardens Leaf- 
let No. B-G-10 gives an interesting list 
of these. It is sent free except for a 2-cent 
stamp for postage. 

The broadleaf evergreens give a wel- 
come relief from the monotony of masses 
of the coniferous or the needle evergreens 
as well as provide a transition to the de- 
ciduous shrubs. The evergreen forms of 
Euonymous are charming, and the Ma- 
honia, the various forms of holly (Ilex), 
and the firethorn (Pyracantha) are equal- 
ly desirable in those sections where they 
are hardy. All of these may be planted 
this month. 

Spring-flowering annuals should be 
sown in November. Order the seeds now 
and prepare a well-drained seed bed for 
November sowing. 

Cutting back the foliage of any 
crowing plant should be put off as long as 
possible. It is best to wait until the leaves 
naturally start to yellow and die, since 
they are the food factories for the plant. 
This applies to peonies, iris, in fact any 
perennial and any shrub. Some people 
appear to be in such a hurry to cut things 
to the ground—why not leave them and 
enjoy their beauty as long as possible. 

Rhododendrons and other broadleaf 
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evergreens should be lib- 
erally watered during the 
entire fall so they will not 
go into the winter with an 
inadequate supply of 
moisture. 

Flower seed may be 
successfully saved from 
those plants which come 
true to seed. This applies 
to practically all annuals 
and many perennials. It 
does not pay to save the 
seed of phlox, iris, and 
peonies unless one is in- 
terested in the possible 
production of new varie- 
ties. 

October flowers are scarce in many 
Northern gardens unless planned for in 
advance. A visit to other gardens should 
give you an excellent list of things you 
should grow to produce this desired effect. 
Aster tataricus, chrysanthemums, gail- 
lardia, coreopsis and annuals such as 
petunia, calendula, and Sweet Alyssum 
are among those that may be relied upon 
even in the Northern states. 

Low-growing evergreens may be 
planted this month. They are especially 
desirable for foundation plantings, where 
light and air as well as the views from the 
windows and porch must be unhampered. 
The Pfitzer Juniper, the Mugho Pine, and 
the Japanese Yew are but a few of the 
many which may be selected. 

The lilac appeals to all. If you start 
searching now you will be able to buy 
some of the following less common varie- 
ties, all of which are extremely hardy: 
the Chengtu Lilac (Syringa sweginzowi), a 
tall, late-blooming variety with orange- 
red flowers; Syringa dilata’- autumn 
color; the Hairy Lilac 
(Syringa pubescens), fra- 
grant early lilac flowers; 
and the Felty Lilac (Sy- 
ringa tomentella), pendu- 
lous pink panicles. 

Perennial seedlings 
which were sown in early 
August may be large 
enough to transplant. 
Plant them in a _ well- 
drained and pulverized 
bed or coldframe. If they 
are in the open ground 


Seedling perennials may be 
left in a coldframe over winter 
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The home gardener who raises dahlias and vege- 
tables is fortunate if he has a good storage house 
such as this one (Photograph by Edwin A. Falk) 


they will need considerable mulching 
during the winter to keep them from heay- 
ing out with alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing. Unless planted early this month they 
are best left in the original seed bed until 
spring, especially in those sections in 
which the ground freezes by late Novem- 
ber. 

Woody shrubs and evergreens are 
not only desirable but essential as a back- 
ground for both flowers and lawns. Altho 
open back yards are considered desirable 
by many, more interesting and artistic 
effects may be obtained by the liberal use 
of the permanent living backgrounds and 
screens. 


Pacific Coast 


Bulbs, such as daffodils, narcissus, 
tulips, bulbous iris, dwarf gladiolus, 
sparaxis, and ixias, may be planted during 
this month. 

Hollyhock cuttings taken from. the 
new growth at the base of the old plants 
and rooted in sand will give the same 
bloom as the parent plant. Hollyhocks do 
not always come true to color from seed. 

Cuttings of the tip growth of honey- 
suckle, lavender, pentstemon, geranium, 
and other plants of a similar nature may 
be made now. These, like the honey- 
suckle, should be rooted in sand. 

Annual flower seed of sweet peas, 
stocks, Violas, and marigolds may be 
sown now for late-winter bloom. 

Anemone and Ranunculus roots 
should be planted now. The spring- 
blooming Anemone prefers sun, but the 
Japanese Anemone likes partial shade. 

Campanula pyramidalis will need 
protection in case of early frost. They 
are sometimes planted in tubs so that 
they may be moved inside on frosty 
nights. They (Continued on page 94 
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emperors that he found Rome of 

brick and left it of marble. Liberty 
Hyde Bailey has done as much for the 
literature of American horticulture and 
agriculture. More than this, he is the 
successor of Emerson, Thoreau, and Bur- 
roughs in the artistic expression of life. 

Before Liberty Hyde Bailey began to 
write, American literature on cultivated 
plants and gardens was very scant. He 
has written more than fifty books and 
edited upward of fifty more. 

Dr. Bailey’s career is specially note- 
worthy because he brought his scientific 
botanical training and results to the field 
of applied horticulture and agriculture in 
general and then made his work in these 
fields broadly available by his studies of 
American life. It is as if he first laid hold 
of facts and truths in botanical science, 
then made these applicable to garden 
practice, and finally gave special study to 
the people engaged in plant growing, so 
that they might be led to understand and 
use the applied science. 

In order to become more familiar with 
certain plants Dr. Bailey once grew 307 
kinds in a plot of ground 20 by 40 feet. 
There were plants there whose homes are 
Mexico, Guatemala, South Europe, South 
America, South Africa, Australia, Asia, 
Chile, and many states in our own coun- 
try. He comments in ‘“The Garden Lover”’: 

“What a goodly internationalism is this! 
And what is the magic that enables these 
diverse things from around the wide world 
to thrive in one soil in my obscure gar- 
den?” 

The garden-lover or horticulturist, Dr. 
Bailey points out, may be in any walk or 
station of life; he may not even have a 
garden. For a person may be a fruit- 
grower, florist, plant propagator, vegetable 
gardener: he may be any one or all of these 
and not have an abiding love of flowers. 


|: WAS said of one of the Roman 
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“T know poets who do 
not write poetry, artists 
who do not paint, archi- 
tects who do not build. I 
know gardeners who do 
not garden.”’ 

“The amateur in gardening grows 
plants for the love and admiration of 
them,” says Dr. Bailey. ‘“To him or her 
the interest liés in the individuality of the 
plants rather than in sameness of speci- 
mens. Variety is verily the spice of life 
to him.” 

“One never knows a plant until one 


grows it and cares for it from first to last , 


in all vicissitudes. The satisfaction of see- 
ing a plant spring up, grow, produce its 
own kind of foliage, meet the days and 
seasons as they pass, is beyond all meas- 
ure greater and more significant than the 
color sensation produced by the flower or 
the fruit in decoration.” 

“Under the snow my pinks are still 
England and France, Switzerland and 
Germany, far China where we have col- 
lected them on wild hillsides, and many 
places we do not know. Some of them will 
refuse me, for I shall not learn their needs; 
but by and large they are mine, rooted in 
my soil, alive to my fingers, and they will 
not withhold their bloom from me, the 
blooms that first developed in some far-off 
place where children speak a strange lan- 
guage, but the pinks speak all languages 
alike.” 


O* THE greenhouse he comments: 

“This is the transcendant merit of a 
greenhouse—the sense of mastery over 
the forees of Nature. It is an oasis in one’s 
life as well as in the winter. One has 
dominion.”’ 

Of the rock garden, this garden phil- 
ospher writes: “I have often wondered 
how certain piles of rocks known as rock 
gardens could be kept out of the hands of 
dealers in building materials; and I have 
seen other piles from which I wanted to 
strip the scant vegetation so that we 
might more easily admire the great vari- 
ety in the stones. 

“Verily, a rock garden is not a clever 


He Is Your Garden's 


| Best Friend 


H. ROY MOSNAT 


NW! ‘People used to say that ‘Lib’ Bailey would never 
amount to anything because he spent his days 
visiting dogwood trees and collecting bugs.” 


assemblage* of stones with certain plants 
growing among them. A real rock garden 
is a personal accomplishment of years of 
patient effort and it is born of a closer 
knowledge of plants than most other 
forms of gardening; the idea is not catch- 
ing from person to person.”’ 

Reminiscent of his own childhood, so 
closely associated with an orchard of fruit 
trees, Dr. Bailey muses: 

“T often wonder what must have been 
the loss of the child that has no fruit-tree 
to shelter it. Every bird of the field comes 
to it sooner or later. The shades are very 
deep and cool under it. ‘The sweet smells 
of spring are sweetest here. And who has 
not watched for the first red that comes 
on the side that hangs to the sun, and 
waited for the first fruit that was soft 
enough to yield to the thumb!” 


“Tas is basic philosophy of a true seer, 

a philosophy which has been so rare 
since Carlyle and Emerson ceased to be 
heard. The real philosopher is of necessity 
a poet also. 7 

Who is this man of whom I write and 
what was his background? He was the 
editor of the American Garden Magazine 
from 1890 to 1893 and was the [first 
editor of Country Life in America. His 
“Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture’’ is 
truly the standard work on that extensive 
subject. It is the cornerstone of the horti- 
cultural library. This monumental work 
has been printed in edition after edition. 
Ilis “Principles of Fruit Growing’ was 
revised for the twentieth edition in 1915. 
“The Nursery Manual,” first published in 
1891 under the title of the ‘“Nursery- 
Book,” has run into more than twenty- 
two editions. 

American texts, guides, and reference 
books on agriculture, horticulture, and 
country life begin with ‘“‘Gray’s Botany.”’ 
As a young man, Dr. Bailey gave up a 
promising and paying position as a news- 
paper reporter at Springfield, Illinois, to 
go to Cambridge, Massachusetts, to be 
with Prof. Asa Gray, eminent botanist, 
on a bare sustenance. When young Bailey 
was attending (Continued on page 68 



















invigorates facial 
muscles, contracts 
and cleans pores 
freshens the skin 


FF AO thou- 


sands of women have made the im- 
portant discovery that Listerine is 
just about an ideal astringent. Beauty 
Shops have made the same discovery. 

Try it this way yourself, using it 
full strength. 

You will be delighted to find how 
it invigorates and freshens the skin. 
Ilow it tends to tighten sagging mus- 
cles. How it contracts the pores. 
Incidentally, its cost compared 
to many astringents is low. 

Remember also that Listerine 
automatically takes care of any 
infection that may be present. 
Used full strength, it kills even 
the Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) 
and Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) 
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WOMEN 
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germs in counts ranging to corded by science). Lambert i'Fe{j the men about this : 
200,000,000 in 15 seconds (fast- Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, ; /‘* fl 


Listerine Shaving Cream: 
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See Advertising Index, page 111 








This small house 
has all the require- 
ments of fine ar- 
chitecture — sin- 
cerity, proportion, 
harmony of ma- 
terials and setting 
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The experienced 
home-lover will | 
on analysis find 

that this small 

house contains all | Soa 
the elements of 
comfortable liv- 
ing and all conven- 
iently arranged 
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A Story 


lives and thoughts of the read- 
ers. 

The same is true of houses. 
J In a house we want the same 
- elements which we want in our 
tale. We want it to tell a story 
of harmony, of loveliness, of 
frank simplicity and beauty, 
not one of gaudy display, su- 
perficial affectation, and in- 
sincerity. 

The house pictured here, 
and of which the plan is shown, 











HE world is literally full of houses, 
| their variety is almost as great as 
their number, and they vary as 
greatly as do the personalities of the 
people who live in them. Each one repre- 
sents an ideal of living—more tangit\y, 
almost a mode of living—and leaves a 
definite impression upon our minds as we 
pass it on the street or see it placed before 
our eyes on the pages of a magazine. 

You who read this are justified in ask- 
ing why this particular house was given 
the distinction of publication over the 
myriad of others that exist. 

Every house could be published. Every 
one could tell a story. Of the stories told, 
few are worth the telling, for few have in 
them that inherent quality of vision and 
loveliness which make them worthy to 
be read and consequently influence the 
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judged by these standards of 
value, fulfills in large degree all the quali- 
ties, practical and esthetic, that the small 
house should have. It may not be the 
house for you, but the simple directness 
of the plan and the logical development 
of the exterior from the plan can teach us 
a great deal that we may use in planning 
our own homes, no matter how much 
larger or how much different they may be. 


‘Tue first quality which makes a house 

beautiful is, curiously enough, its prac- 
ticability. Beauty in architecture can 
never be disassociated from the necessi- 
ties which caused the house to be built. 
Here we have a small house with the 
usual divisions of space found in the five- 
room house, with its living-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, two bedrooms, bathroom, 
and necessary closets. Literally thousands 









of Practical 


Loveliness 


RUSSELL STARR 


Architect 


of houses have the same rooms. Why, 
then, is this particular one better than 
others? I think the answer will be obvious 
to anyone who carefully analyzes the ar- 
rangement of the various rooms. 


EGINNING at the front door, we 
have the vestibule and its handily 
adjacent coat closet. From the vestibule 
the living-room is entered, with a fire- 
place at one end. Delightful groups of 
large windows are at the end and front; 
those at the opposite end from the fire- 
place come almost to the floor and reach 
up to the ceiling, which follows the line 
of the rafters to obtain height and spa- 
ciousness. The position of the dining- 
room is rather unusual but extremely 
practical. It also is entered from the 
vestibule and is closed from it by a door, 
an arrangement which seems to me is 
much better than opening from the living- 
room so that one obtains no sense of 
change in going from the living-room to 
the dining-room, which is always in evi- 
dence. Here each time we enter the din- 
ing-room there is a feeling that we are 
going into a distinctly new portion of the 
house, and this permits us to decorate 
the two rooms in an entirely different 
manner to intensify this feeling of change. 
The dining-room, too, has a fireplace, 
which was had at very little expense, in 
the same chimney (Continued on page 63 











“Watch him lay that siding 
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How the new idea in npc “SE how ca 
lumber helps the car-  ™chine-squared end forms a snug, 


t joint at the window opening. 


penter fo do a better job That, as contractor and carpenter 


will tell you, is sound, weather- 


He looks at the ends of the lumber. ‘ight construction, And it is re- 
They have been protected by the 4- ae in the making of hundreds 
Square package from the wastes that Of Joints throughout the house. 
cost you money. They are clean. They Properly seasoned, 4-Square 
are undamaged. No need to trim Lumber is ready for use in a well- 
them aon a e a or — built home. 

caused by the many handlings all lum- When you build your new home 
ber receives between the saw mill and saiadiinian the bright, " ean packages 


fina: use. They are fit and ready to go 1: 
right into good construction. of 4-Square Lumber delivered on 
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and exactly. 
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and guaranteed by 
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This message to home builders 
is published by Weyerhaeuser 
as spokesman for 
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"The 


UESTIONS 

cerning any part of 

home building, 
financing, planning, upkeep, 
or repair are answered by, 
this department. Those 
questions of general interest 
are answered here. Others 
are answered direct. With 
your questions send a self- 
addressed, stamped envel- 
ope. 


con- 


How far apart should lath 
he laid? 

Wood lath, without re- 
gard to the kind of wood, 
should be no less than !4 
inck apart on the side walls 
and no less than 1 inch 
apart on the ceiling. They 
should be laid parallel to 
each other. The reason for 
this is to permit some of the 
plaster to form behind the 
lath, making what is termed 
a “‘key,’”’ which has the 
effect of keeping the plaster 
in perfect adherence to the 
lath. 


have 
the 


win- 


Is it necessary to 
screens placed inside 
house when casement 
dows are used? 

If the casement windows 
open outward, which they 
usually do, it becomes nee- 
essary to have the screens 
installed on the inside. It is 
apparent that otherwise the 
casement windows could 
not operate. On the other 
hand, where windows are 
designed to swing inward, 
the screens are placed on 
the outside, for the same 
reason—to give the window 
room, 


swinging 


Should a lot be surveyed before one com- 
mences building on that lot? 

A wise property owner has a careful 
survey made before the lot is purchased, 
relying upon no other survey; and if you 
have owned the lot for several years we 
suggest that, even tho the lot were sur- 
veyed when you purchased it, it be sur- 
veyed again. Land is becoming more valu- 
able, and it is best to have the most 
recent survey so that the stakes are re- 
cently placed before you build. This will 
guide in placing fences, planting a hedge, 
or building a garage close to, not on, the 
property line. 


My house, which is an old one, has wood 
shingles, and I wish to re-cover the roof. 
Shall I use new covering over the old 
shingles or tear off the old covering? 

lt is not necessary to remove the old 


a 


Al kitchen ready to be turned over to 
contractors. You will notice that windows and floors are clean and 
every part is in perfect order. (Photograph by Edwin A. Falk) 
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shingles. You may place any of the com- 
position shingles, or western red-cedar 
shingles, or asbestos shingles directly over 
the old covering, and in doing so you will 
increase the insulation of the house, for 
wood shingles which are already there act 
as a good insulator against transmission of 
heat. It is best to have such reshingling 
done by those individuals or companies 
which understand the technique of the 
work. 


The plaster in our living-room was 
cracked when the contractor jacked up one 
corner to replace a piece of rotted beam. 
How may I make a repair so that the wall- 
paper will not bulge or show the repair when 
the new papering is done? 

Clean off the old wallpaper carefully; 
then, having made a water mixture of 
plaster of paris, fill the crack, using the 
fingers or a small flat tool. When this has 
dried hard use a piece of 00 sandpaper, 
rubbing the surface until the repaired 
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the owner by the several 





uestion Before the House 


J. F. CARTER 


spot is level with the wall. 
Since the rotted beam ha 
been replaced, you need not 
expect further cracking of 
the wall. 


Our house is an old-fash- 
ioned Colonial type. The ceil- 
ings are high, doors are high. 
doorframes are fluted. Would 
you remove the transoms to 
make the place modern? 

Why not leave the Co- 
lonial type true? In this 
case permit the transoms to 
remain. They belong to the 
type. They permit a consid- 
erable degree of ventilation, 
the air moving thru them 
from one room to another. 
We doubt if the improve- 
ment which modernity 
might require would pay for 
the cost of the change. You 
will probably agree that the 
home is more comfortable 
with the transoms than 
without. 


Is it possible to have heavy 
beamed ceilings with larg 
knots and the decided cracks 
which one finds in very old 
hemes? 

Yes, it is quite possible to 
obtain timbers for the 
beams which have the deco- 
rative knots seen in very old 
houses. The cracks, or 
checks, as they are known 
in lumber parlance, will 
come as a result of drying, 
the drying causing shrink- 
age. But, because such 
shrinkage might cause trou- 
ble if it takes place after the 
timber is in the job, it is 
better to permit the drying to take place 
and the cracks (or checking) to be pro- 
duced before the timbers are installed. 
This, too, can be done. Retail lumbermen 
will help in such instances. The effect is 
really artistic if the room has been de- 
signed to fit. 


How many coats are required for a good 
stucco job? 

On either a frame or masonry job, 
three coats are a necessity—no less. The 
first coat should entirely cover and bond 
firmly to the base and be approximately 
3 inch thick over the face of the base in 
order to receive rough and deep scoring 
to form the key for the second coat. The 
second coat is to straighten the wall and 
should be about *4 inch thick, being 
smoothed and compacted with a wooden 
float after it has stiffened. The surface is 
thus left rough enough for the finish coat. 
After each coat allow at least two days 
for damp curing (Continued on page 60 
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WHEN: A Pete n et eo 





Roors ... windows ... flooring... 
heaters .. . plumbing . . . and so on, 
and so on! What a help it is to have a few 
experts among your intimate friends 
when you come to that thrilling, intricate 
adventure—building a home. 

Get an architect off in a quiet corner 
and ask him a few pointed questions. 
He'll tell you that quality always pays, 
that no budget is too small to cover good 
design and good service. He’ll show you 
that integrity at critical points of home 
construction is plain common sense, and 
a joy forever! 

Even to casual callers, the bathroom 
speaks volumes about your way of living. 
The true story of the family’s character 
and carefulness is told in your facilities 
Jor keeping clean. 

Often you find Kohler fixtures and 
fittings in the homes of architects, real 
estate men and others who know more 
about plumbing than the man on the 
street. Any one appreciates the fine lines 
and lustrous finish of Kohler ware .. . 
the restful charm of its soft pastel tones 
... the clear whiteness of Kohler white 
and the brilliance of Kohler black. Ex- 
perts know that the Kohler mark means 
through-and-through fineness, that Koh- 
ler engineers and workmen put a crafts- 
man’s pride in their products ... a pride 
that blossoms again in your home. 





Double-compartment STAFFORD sink with Dynamic 


swing spout mixing faucet and Duoastrainers. 


























Kohler Duostrainer—showi large five-inch drain 
opening and jamecalile strainer cup. 
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A anata modern Sliven dialiais the MAYFAIR bath and STOCK- 
TON lavatory, both with Octachrome fittings—and the ROCKBOURNE closet. 


Be sure that Kohler quality extends to 
the metal parts. Weakness here is a 
trouble breeder, a money waster—and a 
positive danger. All Kohler fittings are 
made of tough, rustless brass . . . using 
heavier and simpler parts... obviously 
more efficient in operation . . . good for 
many more years of fine service. 

In country cottage or big-city apart- 
ment, the finest plumbing adds rela- 
tively little to the building bill and always 
makes money! Increases property values. 
Reduces the running expenses. Prevents 
trouble. . . . Besides paying daily divi- 
dends of comfort and pride, that care- 
ful people simply will not sacrifice. 

If you plan to build or buy or remodel 
soon, get the advice of experts on this 
vital matter. Your own architect and 
plumber will show you how and why an 
all-Kohler installation gives maximum 
service at minimum cosis. Meanwhile, 
write for an interesting new booklet, 
D-10, which shows the beauty and 
benefits of modern plumbing, at its best. 








Write for it now. .. . Kohler Co. Founded 


1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. Manufacturers 
of Kohler Electric Plants. . . . Branches 
in principal cities. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT POINTS 


1 Kohler designs are decorative, purpose- 
ful, correct. 


2 Enamel—fused with an everlasting bond 
--- keeps its smooth, glistening surface. 
3 Vitreous china—armored with a flat, 
lustrous, lasting glaze. 
4 Kohler colors are soft, livable pastels. 
The white is a perfect white. 
5 Metal fittings match the fixtures in 
style, character and quality. 
6 Made of finest materials . . . show 
craftsmanship and care. 
7 This year’s Kohler products are next 
year’s new ideas in plumbing. 
8 Kohler uality extends to kitchen 
and Pails oy 
9 Kohler quality costs no more... and 
saves money later. 
10 Handled and installed by qualified 
plumbers. 
11 


Backed 4 an entire community . 


beautiful Kohler Village. 


KOHLER °f KOHLER 


LOOK FOR THE KOHLER MARK ON EVERY FIXTURE AND FITTING 


See Advertising Index, page 111 






HERE is virtue in pur- 
chasing equipment that 
will make work easier 

and more pleasant and will re- 
lease time and energy for read- 
ing, for music, social contacts, 
companionship with husband 
and children, and outdoor rec- 
reation. But it is seldom wise 
to select an article poorly con- 
structed or unsuited to your 
purpose just because it is 
cheaper than another piece of 
similar equipment. To buy 
what is needed in a quality 
which will insure long and sat- 
isfactory service at 
a price that is fair 
and moderate for 
the quality offered 
is wisdom, thrift, 
and true economy. 
Who wouldn’t 
like to have an 
ironing machine? 
Of course, the mo- 
tor is always the 
expensive part of 
such equipment. 
One manufacturer 
reasoned that he 
would make it pos- 
sible for all wom- 
en who had his 
washing machine 
to have an ironer, Tree stein 
too, if they hand de- omy means 
sired. In this out- quality at a 


MABEL J. STEGNER 





Aids to Better Housekeeping 


—and to Easier Home Laundering 





















One combination 
washes and irons 
on the same motor 


An in-between-sise 
machine is fine for 
kitchen laundering 


There is virtue in 
buying equipment to 
save one’s energy 





two-thirds the capacity of 
a regular-size washer and 
about twice that of the 
smaller ones. You cannot 
carry it about in your arms 
nor put it on the pantry 
shelf because it is heavily 
and substantially con- 
structed, but you can do 
that which someone should 
have a note of thanks for 
conceiving— just lower it by 
means of a crank attached 
to the wringer shaft till it 
will slip under your kitchen 
table. When you want to 
use it jack it up to a com- 
fortable working height. It 
is compact, convenient, very 
good-looking, and very effi- 
cient. If you do not have a 
basement laundry, consider 
this machine. 

When your washing is 
done and you are ready to 
hang it out, perhaps you 
will find your facilities must 
fit compact space. In this 
case consider the rotary 
clothesline shown below. It 
offers 135 feet of clothesline, 








on the kitchen table 
is offered by this 
same manufacturer. 
Of course, it costs 





fit, the ironer can price that 
be affixed to the is fair for 
washing-machine the product 
motor, attach- 

ment being made 

to the wringer 

shaft. When the 

ironing is finished the ironer unit may be 
stored in the closet until needed again. If 
you have this particular make of washer 
or are about to buy’a new one, investigate 
this combination. For those who already 
have or who prefer another type of wash- 
er, a small portable ironer that can be set 


To raise or lower this 
washer, turn the crank 
















Stand still and hang the 
wash on this rotary device 
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more than the at- 
tachment because it 
has to have a motor 
of its own. 

If yours is a large 
family and you send 
your flat work out, 
or if the family is small and you like to 
do the whole laundry at home, there is a 
new in-between-size washer. It is not 
meant for large-family wash nor to carry 
only baby clothes or your finer lingerie, 
useful tho both of these types are. It is 
half way between the two. It has about 





yet it can be set up in only 
15 feet of space. One of its 
chief joys is the freedom 
from the necessity of dragging your clothes 
basket around or of running back to it 
constantly. You can stand practically in 
one spot to hang up the clothes. The de- 
vice can be folded up like an umbrella and 
stored in a clean, dry place between 
times. 

The clothes tree shown is 5 feet 8 inches 
high, with a spread of 33 inches and 4) 
feet of drying space. Its pole and base are 
finished in white or colored enamel, with 


natural-finish, hardwood bars. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: We shall be glad tw ad- 
vise readers where they may obtain home 
or garden equipment. Address The Hone 
Service Bureau, Betier Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, and inclose a 
2-cent stamp for reply.} 





With this aluminum wash- 
er, small washings are 
easily and quickly done 


When opened this 
clothes tree has 40 
feet of space for 
drying clothes or 
for ironed pieces 




















Flowers of high-luster floss 
on a black rayon-satin pillow 


Right: A pillow with a rear 
pocket for tucking in pajamas 


Finger towels in sets of three 
have initials to embroider 


Hand-embroidered Gifts 


These Bespeak the Thoughtful Giver 


RUBY SHORT McKIM 


OW is quite the time to be think- 

ing ahead for the Christmas list, 

and the numbers we are offering 
may exactly fit your plans. Pillows are so 
acceptable; and to receive the gift of an 
embroidered back-piece and arm-rest set, 
either for the easy chair or the davenport, 
or both, would add midwinter adventure 
to homemaking. A set of three small guest 
towels, called finger towels, is really 
logical bathroom linen, yet dainty enough 
for the gift list. 

The pillow, No. 692, has a crewel design 
of formal little flowers on black rayon 
satin, size 13 x 16 inches, with a stamped 
front and a plain back. No. 692T includes 
6 skeins of high-luster floss in tones of 
green, turquoise, orchid, copper, and 
ivory, for embroidering the pillow. This 
design would be equally charming on 
linen done with wool embroidery or 
heavy floss, and the wax pattern, for the 
pillow only, is No. 692P. Designate yellow 
for dark material or black for a light 
background. 

The little box pillow with a Kate Green- 
away maiden embroidered and appliqued 
on its top is No. 
693, and, by the 


emit a trace of the fragrance. Materials 
are a plain ivory and a chintz-prnt 
sateen; the figure is daintily embroidered 
in single-strand black and white, with a 
skirt of the glazed print. Stamped medal- 
lion for appliqueing, front, double back, 
boxing strip, and floss are all included, 
together with directions. A 9-inch box 
pillow form filled with kapok for the Kate 
Greenaway pillow is No. 573A. 

The chair set, including back piece 
14 x 12 inches and arm rests, is of monk’s 
cloth with crewel embroidery. Flowers 
are to be done for the most part in 
blanket or button-hole stitch. Shades 
of blue, rose, tan, and green are used 
with a bit of orchid and copper-orange 
—eight hues planned to harmonize 
with living-room furnishings. This set 
of three pieces for a 
chair, with linings 
and with thread for 
embroidering, is No. 
694C. 

For a davenport 
set, No. 694D uses 
the same pattern 





way, it is more 
than appears on 

the surface. The | 
back is double, | 
inaking a pocket 
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in which one may | 
tuck pajamas dur- | 
ing the day; or if | 
the pillow be | 
scented, kerchiefs, | 
gloves, and the like 

might be kept 

there until they 





For the living-room, a chair-back 
with arm rests cut of monk’s cloth 








The three-piece davenport set has 
the same pattern for embroidering 




















This odd _ pair 
is fun to make 


Especially for 
Old Santa’s sake 


motifs, only more 
of them, on the back 
piece, which meas- 
ures about 22 x 12 
inches. This set of 
three pieces, includ- 
ing the back piece 
and arm rests, comes 
with linings and em- 
broidery thread in- 
cluded. With these 
numbers enough 
brown thread is sup- 
plied for finishing 
the edges. 

Three finger tow- 
els of linen in lovely 
tints of maize, pink, 
and jade comprise 
the next gift set. 
When afternoon or 
evening guests are 
expected, finger 
towels are as logical 


as they are smart, and three or six 
on the bathroom-towel rod are a deco- 
rative convenience. They are only 
9 x 14 inches, and each comes stamp- 
ed with a neat flower initial to be 
worked in all white or in one of the 
contrasting hues, as green on peach, 
peach on orchid, and orchid on green. 
The conventionalized flowers used 
are different for each initial, and a 
flower whose name begins with the 
letter specified forms a circle design 
about that letter, as: A is encircled 
with an apple-blossom design, B 


with a 


(Continued on page 61 
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Hollyhock Lane Series, No. 3 


Of 


Autumn, Sunsets, 


Trees, and Leaves 


With the Junior Garden Clubs 


ERE we are, Junior Gardeners, 
H again meeting at the garden gate 
that opens into Hollyhock Lane. 

‘‘See that turn in the lane?’ asks 
Cousin Marion. “Our Hollyhock Lane 
gardener tells me that it leads to Sunset 
Garden, where there are as many beauti- 
ful colors as are to be found in the rain- 
bow—it is called the October garden.”’ 

“But where do the colors come from, 
Cousin Marion, there are so few flowers 
left since Jack Frost made his visit,’”’ asks 
one of the Climbers. 

“Why, from the sunset of course!’ 
quickly answers a Master Gardener. 

“Not entirely the sunset,’ smiles 
Cousin Marion. “‘Suppose we take the 
turn and see for ourselves.” 

Down the lane we go between the tall 
sentinel rows of hollyhocks that look like 
soldiers dressed in brown uniforms with 
seedpod buttons all up and down the 
front. Suddenly we come to a sharp turn, 
and there opens up before our wondering 
eyes a beautiful picture. The soft, grassy 
lawn is still green. It stretches on and on, 
until it meets the brilliant red of a setting 
sun. As the sun’s rays go higher into the 
sky they fade into a pale lavender and 
then become deep purple. In the back- 
ground, around the edge of the lawn 
and sunset vista, is a border of tall trees 
that have turned to golden orange, yellow, 
pink, and red. Below the trees are clusters 
of shrubbery—witch-hazels that have 
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turned to pure gold it seems, Winged 
Euonymus that is flaming pink, yellow 
elderberry bushes and some honeysuckle 
shrubs that are still green. And then there 
is the border of autumn flowers in front of 
the shrubs, chrysanthemums, fall Michael- 
mas-daisies (perennial asters), monks- 
hood, and hardy ageratum. 

“Oh, how beautiful!’ exclaims Aunt 
Larkspur. 

“This is great,” says Uncle Sage. “I 
like it even a little better than the sum- 
mer garden, for it is both cool and beauti- 
ful!” 

“Let’s see who can find the most colors 
in our sunset garden!” gleefully calls one 
of Uncle Sage’s Clirbers. 

All right—ready—go! 

“Green, red, yellow, gold, pink, rose, 
orange, brown, lavender, purple, blue— 
and russet!’’ adds a Climber. 

“You win, young poet,”’ laughs Uncle 
Sage to the Junior who added “russet.”’ 
“Twelve colors, think of it, in an October 
garden!” 

“What makes the leaves green, red, 
yellow, gold, and russet, Cousin Marion?” 
asks a Master Gardener. 

“And what are leaves for, anyway?” 
asks one of Uncle Sage’s Climbers. 

“The trees do not make their leaves 
just to be green sunshades over our 
heads,” answers Cousin Marion. “The 
leaves are as necessary to the trees as 
lungs and stomachs are to us. Let us take 


A Sunset Garden 


“I can’t have a garden,” 
Said Henry McAfee. 

“There isn’t any room 
At home for one to be. 


“The lawn is all a-tangle 

With ragged vines and trees, 
Now tell me where I'd put 

A garden, if you please.” 


The matter was discussed 
At home from every angle, 
Till someone said, “Well, why 
Not cut away the tangle?” 


So Henry set to work 

With ax and saw and spade, 
And ere the day was over 

A garden space was made. 


“Oh, see! My garden blooms 
Already,” Henry said. 

For there between the trees 
A sunset sky was spread. 


The colors in the sky 
Were like a lovely border 
Between the arching elms 
Of flowers grown to order. 


“I couldn’t grow that picture 
In a flower bed, 

But I can have a frame 
Of growing things,” he said. 


Then Henry planted flowers 
In an open space nearby— 

They copied all the colors 
That trimmed the sunset sky. 


—Elizabeth Wherry. 


a leaf that is still green from any one of 
these trees—the elm, maple, or oak. 
Notice that is is fastened to the tree’s 
branch by a small stem. The leaf appears 
to be a thin, flat, and expanded out- 
growth of the stem, doesn’t it? Now care- 
fully scratch the upper or lower surface of 
the leaf. If this is carefully done you will 
be able to peel off a very thin transparent 
skinlike layer. This is called by the big 
word epidermis (pronounced epi-derm-is) 

If you were to look at it under a magnify- 
ing glass you would find that it has many 
tiny little openings. Now these little leaf 
openings (called stomata and pronounced 
stoh-mah-tah) are really the tree’s lungs, 
for they make possible the interchange or 
breathing of air between the leaf and the 
outside atmosphere. After the outside air 
(which we all know contains oxygen) is 
taken into the leaf thru these little cells 
called stomata, what do you think hap- 
pens? Look again at the leaf from which 
you have pulled the outer skin (epider- 
mis), rub your finger over it, and you will 
find that it comes off green. Between the 
upper and lower layers of epidermis are 
several softer layers of cells filled with a 
green substance called by another big but 
important word—chlorophyll—or leaf 
green. This is the (Continued on page 77 














































A fair skin with 


your new furs 


it's the first note in the autumn 


“SYMPHONIE”™ 


Armand offers you a subtle new powder-blend to create the 
creamy -toned complexion so flattering with fur - fashions 


“SYMPHONIE” is the newest word in the style world! It’s the name of 
a remarkable powder-blend that matches your skin so perfectly and 
enhances it so subtly that you behold yourself in the beauty of a 
“natural” complexion . .. the smart complement of the new clothes. 

“Symphonie” is a creamy-blush of the most precise proportions. It 
does away with all mixing and blending on your part. . . all further 
experiments with face powder. “Symphonie” was born of Science, 
but Science with a new idea. For this unusual powder is blended to 
the exquisite flesh-tones found in Old-World portraits . . . those 
translucent tints that seem to glow with mellow beauty. 

All women in general, blonde and brunette alike, possess these same 
underlying flesh-tints; the duty of face powder is not to change or 
obscure them, but to emphasize their pearl-pink quality. You didn’t 
know, perhaps, that your own complexion possessed these beauty pos- 
sibilities. Your first use of “Symphonie” will be a joyous revelation! 

“Symphonie” blend is found only in the new Armand face powder. 
Follow directions in “The Little Hat Box” for applying this rich, 
mellow powder and be rewarded with a loveliness that is quick to 
come and not soon to go! 


















& “With the new clothes, the new 
complexion.” ... Dashing red 
tweed, collared in white fox, by 
Saks — Fifth Avenue; complex- 
ion by Armand; compliments 

by everybody! 














Armand “Symphonie” Powder 
(or your choice of four standard 
tints) —$1 the box. Zanzibar 
tone in Armand rouge and lip- 
stick is the perfect color-note 
for “Symphonie.” 


ARMAND 


‘““SYMPHONIE” POWDER 


—with entrancing fineness of texture! 









© 1930 by The Armand Co., Ine. 








See Advertising Index, page 111 
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For the Handy Man’s' 
Spare Time 


FRANK I. SOLAR 


things can be made for the home if 
only part of a handy man’s spare 
time is spent in his home workshop. 

The old-fashioned whatnot was often a 
catch-all for every member of the family. 
And this modernistic whatnot can be 
made useful in the den, sewing room, or 
living-room for storing objects having no 
special place. 

The top may be used for telephone, 
sewing basket, and magazines, while the 
side pockets are of proper size for tele- 
phone book, books, papers, and pocket- 
books. The top drawer (spelled ‘draw’ 
in the drawing) houses decks of cards, 
score pads, pencils, and so on, and the 
second drawer is most convenient for 
thread, needles, pins, shears, buttons, and 
sewing materials. A cupboard is located 
just below the drawers and provided with 
a door for hiding sewing and mending 
when the doorbell rings. 

All stock except the bottom and sides 
of the drawers and the back of the cabinet 
is to be 34 inch thick. Pine, gumwood, or 
in fact any material may be used for this 
cabinet because it is to be finished with 
paint, enamel, or lacquer, so the wood 
will not be noticeable. The shelves and 
partitions may be assembled to other 
parts with simple butt joints or may be 
set in 4 inch as indicated on the drawing. 

Make the center partitions and assem- 
ble the top and shelves to them with fin- 
ishing nails and the best quality of liquid 
glue. (I am often asked if the glue pur- 
chased in cans at the hardware store is as 
good as chip glue prepared and cooked by 
the craftsman. Eighteen years ago I built 
a complete set of furniture for my home 
and used the liquid glue obtained at any 
hardware store for gluing all the joints. 
None of the joints has opened, and several 


|: IS surprising how many useful 
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of the pieces were subjected to the fire- 
man’s hose during a fire. I think that the 
manufactured glue is much better than 
that prepared by the amateur craftsman.) 
Now assemble the remaining parts to the 
unit just assembled, using glue and six- 
penny finishing nails. Fit and glue and 
nail 8 brackets in place, as shown, to front 
and back of the cabinet. Set all nails with 
a nail set and cover the heads witha prep- 
aration of material 
made for that purpose. 

Make two drawers to 
fit the openings made 
for them in the cabinet. 
The detail sketch of the 
draw shows the con- 
struction with the side 
pieces set into the front 


Any boy or girl can fol- 
low this simple plan for 
making the Lindy Flier 


A pair of vise-jaw faces 
like those below can be 
easily made of wood 



















At the left is the detailed drawing 
which illustrates how to make the 
modernistic whatnot shown in the 
photograph, This piece of furni- 
ture can be used for many pur poses 


piece and the back set into the sides, 
These parts may be made of stock 3% inch 
thick; so, too, may the bottom, which 
may be fitted and glued and nailed in the 
bottom of the drawer frame. Detailed 
pulls, which are to be constructed of 
pieces of wood and glued, are bradded to 
the front of the drawers. Make the draws 
fit loosely so they will work easily. 

The cupboard door is made of one 
piece of stock and is 
to be hinged at the 
bottom. A spring or 
friction catch for 
fastening and asteel- 
hinge slide fastened 
to the inside of the 
door and cabinet to 
prevent the door 
from dropping to 
the floor when open- 
ing will add to the 
convenience of the 
















cabinet. 

The 12%-inch 
strips assembled to 
the bottom of the 
partitions may be 
equipped with cast- 
ers if desired. 

Sandpaper all sur- 
faces, chamfer the 
upper ends of the end pieces a8 
noted, and paint buff color, 
with all edges and ends painted 
brown as shown in the photo- 


graph. 


“TBE Lindy Flier is a toy any 

boy or girl can make and 
will have great fun flying. 

Four empty spools and 4 

piece of tin form the main part 

‘ of this (Continued on page 85 































Miss Nancy McClelland, famous New York authority. is 

one of the few women accorded the h of appointinent 

as Chevalier of the French Legion of Honor. Miss McClel- 

land achieved this distinction through her expert work 

in developing fine interiors, and her authoritative book, 
**Historic Wall Papers.”’ 





OU will appreciate the truth of Miss McClelland’s 

statement when you visit the National Home 
Furnishings Style Show exhibits, September 26th 
to October 4th. 


In honor of that important event, the leading stores 
of your city, and throughout America, will present 
a special group of Imperial tables, covering a wide 
selection of attractive new styles, and all selling for 
less than $50!—a hint of the many choice Imperial 


creations, generally far more costly. 


See them and you will understand why Imperials are 
so highly prized in fine homes everywhere. Sparkling 
with aristocratic beauty, they brighten the nooks 
and corners, lend a formal yet friendly touch to 
chair groupings and halls, bring coziness to guest 
rooms, and scatter a delightful air of good living 
throughout the entire house. 


Imperial cordially urges you to attend this unusual 
exhibit, and learn what charming effects in the 
decoration of your home can be achieved with a few 


dollars invested in Imperial tables. 


The trade mark “Imperial” on the green shield will 
guide you in selecting the genuine creations of these 
leading table specialists. 





LOOK FOR THESE EXQUISITE TABLES AT THE 
NATIONAL HOME FURNISHINGS STYLE 
SHOW —SEPTEMBER 26TH TO OCTOBER 4TH 


An interesting booklet, «Tables in the Home”, will be sent on request 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


The Burgess: 
The Burgess chair-side 
table lends grace to any 
room. Pleasingly simple 
in design, it is adapted 
to a variety of uses. The 
matched top is particu- 
larly attractive. In ma- 
hogany only . . . . $19.00 
Price slightly higher in 
West and South 


The Kensington: 
It would be difficult to 
find a nest of tables that 
could be used with more 
pleasure than the Ken- 
sington. Their sturdy 
construction does not in 
the least detract from 
their graceful lines. In 
walnut, or in oak $45.50 
Price slightly higher in 
West and South 















“30 
SPENT ON TABLES 


Will Do More For The Finish of a Room,” 
says Nancy McClelland, “Than That 
Amount Spent on Other Furniture” 









































See Advertising Index, page 111 





The Kenton: 


This mirror and console 
add space as well as 
beauty to the hall. They 
harmonize to a marked 
degree with the Ken- 
sington nest of tables 
shown here. And this 
console has a useful 
drawer. Either in wal- 
nutor oak ..... Mirror 
$20.00 — Console $27.50 
Price slightly higher in 
West and South 














that she has written under “Objectives” 
the word “solvency” and back under 
“Vices”’ she finds the word ‘extrava- 
gance.’’ She will know that she is not 
likely to attain solvency and be at the 
same time extravagant. 

She can, of course, change her ob- 
jective. And in many cases, if a woman 
would thus count the cost, she would 
change it. For altho the desire for it may 
be keen, she may, on serious thought, 
find that she has an even keener desire 
for something else. And this second de- 
siré may cancel the first. The mind is a 
queer instrument. When an idea or desire 
takes possession of it, it ruthlessly pur- 
sues it, pushing aside all obstacles, all 
objections. It seems to lose its critical 
faculty and all sense of proportion. All 
other desires are, for the time being, in 
abeyance. Still, they are there in some 
deep place. The trick is to bring them out 
of this hiding place. Sometimes a shock 
does it. Hypnotism can do it. And 
sometimes reason can do it, if one calls 
on that reason soon enough. The trouble 
with most of us is that our minds have 
received the suggestion and are acting on 
it before we call upon this savior of 
reason. This is why I would urge young 
homemakers to make out such a chart 
and study it carefully before they make 
their plans. 


|’: HOWEVER, this hypothetical 
woman does not want, even after 
counting the cost, to change her objec- 
tive, she must surely consider how she 
can attain it with the qualities she has at 
her disposal. Ina previous article I point- 
ed out how she might overcome extrav- 
agance by industry. But, as Harriet said, 
suppose she is both extravagant and 
lazy. What then? 

Let us return to the chart. She can go 
down the list of her virtues to see if there 
is not some other quality there that 
might save her. Perhaps she will be for- 
tunate enough to find there the word 
honesty, a desire to pay one’s way. 
There are plenty of persons with extrava- 
gant tastes who are also honest. They al- 
ways select expensive things. They sim- 
ply cannot abide the cheap and they 

ave no gift for finding the inexpensive, 
no nose for bargains. Yet they cannot 
_ bear to be in debt. The most extravagant 
woman I know is one of these. She has 
solved her problem by adopting the long- 
time method of carrying out her plan. 
Everything she buys is expensive, but 
she waits a long time between purchases. 
However, she has the virtue of patience. 
This, together with her honesty, saves her. 

But perhaps one is not patient. Then, 
obviously she must safeguard herself by 
scaling her plan so low in the first place 
that she can afford to be extravagant in 
carrying it out. In other words, she must 
allow a wide margin between what she 
plans for and her income, knowing full 
well that she will spend more for each 
item when she comes to buy it than she 
had expected to do. In the column 
marked ‘Means’ she should write, 
“Seale very far below income.” 

If this woman is not fortunate enough, 
however, to find some virtue that can 
save her, she must go on to the vices. 
It is curious how often a vice can really 
be made into an antidote. Even laziness 
itself I have seen used to neutralize ex- 
travagance. Among my acquaintances is 
a woman who is lazy. She says she has 
never exerted herself in her life for the 
mere sake of activity. Her capacity for 
relaxation is marvelous to behold. Her 
very laziness makes her extravagant. 


A Trial Balance for Homemakers 


[Continued from page 15] 


It is too much trouble to hunt for the “just 
as good”’ or control her desires. So she al- 
ways spends more for things than she 
should. But she finds it very easy to put off 
getting things, not because she is patient but 
because it means work. She does not go 
down town for long periods. When she 
thinks how much she wants this or that she 
says manana will do. And thus she catches 
up. By a wise adjustment of laziness to 
extravagance, the former can be made into 
a brake. : 

There are other vices that can be equally 
effective. Timidity, for instance. Extrava- 
gant tastes have been held in abeyance many 
times by its possessor’s fear of pay day. 
Cowardice may be utilized in the same way. 

If, however, Harriet finds no vices that 
may be called upon to neutralize her weak- 
nesses, she may find some quality under 
some of the other heads: She should go on, 
of course, taking up each quality in turn 
and consider carefully whether she cannot 
think of some way it can be made to serve. 
Perhaps under the heading “Habits’’ she 
may find “‘orderliness.’’ This trait involves 
a sense of proportion as well as a desire to 
see things arranged in their place, which can 
be brought into play on accounts as well as 
in arranging furniture. Or she may find 
something under ‘“‘Temperament.” Equa- 
bility might serve. 

To return to our chart. When she has hit 
upon the quality that she thinks she can 
invoke, she should draw a line connecting the 
obstructing quality with the. virtue or vice 
which she can call upon to neutralize it. And 
this line she can connect also with her ob- 
jective. Again she should give herself up to 
contemplation. She will be surprised at the 
way the three things playing together in her 
mind will resolve themselves into a program, 
or a line of action. This program goes then 
in that last column headed “‘Means.”’ 

Of course she will have more than one 
objective, If Il seem to emphasize solvency 
it is only because it is the sine qua non of suc- 
cess. It is the one thing all must maintain. 
There are others that are important, but 
they may vary with the individual. With 
this as a sample of the way to go to work she 
should take up, one by one, her other ob- 
jectives—peace, order, simplicity, and so 
forth—and then fill out the last column on 
the sheet which will contain her plan of 
work. As an example of what will go there, 
let us suppose, since we have been discussing 
solvency, that a woman has drawn a line 
connecting laziness with extravagance. 
Opposite solvency, then, she would place 
“Plan to work by period method.” If it is 
timidity that she has connected with extrav- 
agance she would place in the last column, 
Wait until have the money.” 

When the whole chart is complete she 
may find some contra- 
dictions in that last 


When sought in the right proportion they 
fit together as the words in a cross-word 
puzzle. Just as peace has a beauty of its 
own, beauty leads to peace, and comfort 
to both. The means of obtaining these 
eos objectives fit together. When one 

as been achieved, the other is miracu- 
lously beside it. 

She may discover, however, that she 
did not really want the objective that 
she thought she did. For there is also a 
relationship between one’s qualities and 
one’s objectives. The oné is wanted be- 
cause the other is there. 

Yet another complication must be 
dealt with. Harriet may find that she has 
undertaken to neutralize some weakness 
by emphasizing a quality which it is 
necessary to minimize in realizing some 
other objective. In other words, she will 
find that sometimes she is turning to a 
quality to save her which at others is a 
handicap. Laziness, for instance, may 
be useful in avoiding the consequences 
of undue extravagance. But it may play 
the mischief with system or order. I am 
far from advising that she succumb 
weakly to any quality all along the line. 
I suggest only that she play one against 
the other. When it can be useful, em- 
phasize it; when it is hurtful, try to neu- 
tralize it. The mind is suggestible. If it 
be fixed on an objective it will sometimes 
of itself call upon the qualities in our 
nature that will bring the desired results 
without our knowledge. 

But we cannot depend upon this. 
Many of us are too complex. We are rid- 
den first by one desire and then by an- 
other. And so no definite suggestion is 
ever given to the mind. And then we 
become the victim of qualities that, if 
we had taken thought about it, might be 
some of our servants. It is far safer to 
study ourselves and give to the mind the 
suggestions that we know it can carry 
out. 

It will be objected that all this in- 
volves hard thinking and is very diffi- 
cult. But I have advised no more than 
any business man who wishes to be a 
success undertakes to do. A lawyer 
starting on his practice stops to ask him- 
self what his qualities are and how he 
can make the best use of them., If he is 
not affable and equable he tries to see how 
he can acquire the same results as if he 
were. 

I do not expect Harriet will do all that 
I suggest. But if by suggesting it I have 
made her realize that homemaking is a 
business that can be successfully carried 
on only by a careful consideration of her 
qualities and an effort to make them 
serve her, I shall be content. My advice 
should at least make 
her pause and ask her- 





column. They will fur- 
nish the hardest part of 
the task. For some way 
they must be resolved. 
She should return 
to her table of per- 
centages which she 
worked out when she 
fixed her scale. There 
she will see which ob- 
jectives should have the 
right of way over the 
others and devote her- 
self to attaining them. 
She will be surprised 
months or years after- 
wards to find that the 
other objectives take 
care of themselves. For 
there is a relationship 
between objectives. 








self, when she comes a 
cropper, why she has 
failed. When she finds 
that out this plan may 
help her to alter her 
course or change her 
plan so she will not fail 
the same way again. 
What I could wish for 
her above all else is that 
she attack her job as 
something to be 
thought out, planned 
for, designed. And the 
first requisite for this 
is to know what she, 
being she, can attempt. 
And how she, being 
she, can harness her 
native abilities and 
work to achieve it. 
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How Sheetrock can help you have 


more closets or a new bathroom 


HERE never was a better time 

to make those long-needed ad- 
ditions or alterations to your home. 
With new construction work less 
in volume, carpenters and con- 
tractors now have ample time for 
remodeling work. The price of 
labor and materials is low right now. 
If you have wanted another bath- 
room, or more closets, now is the 
time to have them. Now also is 
the time to have a sunroom, sleep- 
ing porch, fruit cellar and others 
of the many items of convenience 


and comfort that you have needed. 
For all these, and ™ 
many more remodel- UsS 


ee 


ing uses, Sheetrock, the 
fireproof wallboard, is the 
ideal material to use.Sheet- 
rock is fireproof. It is 
quickly and easily nailed 
into place without muss 
or litter. It brings you 
solidity, durability, com- 
fort, beauty—and economy. 





Sheetrock may be decorated in 
any way you desire. Paint, paper or 
calcimine may be applied overit. It is 
economical in the use of paint. Better 
still, you may have any of the many 
beautiful textured decorations that 
are now so popular by applying Tex- 
tone, the plastic paint, over Sheetrock. 





For bathroom and 
kitchen use Sheet- 
rock Tile Board. 
Beautiful, washable, 
sanitary decorations 
may be easily applied 
over this material. 


Ask your carpenter, con- 
tractor or any lumber or 
building material dealer 
about Sheetrock and the 
many waysin which it can 
and S€fVe you. See what a con- 
venient material it is for 
anyone who wants to re- 
model or modernize a 
home. Learn how little it will cost 
to add new comforts to your home 
or to change the arrangements of 
its rooms. Samples of Sheetrock 
and descriptive literature will be 
sent on request. Address the United 
States Gypsum Company, Dept. 2A, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
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cashier. Speaking of money, reminds me 
that prices have tripled with the years 
but are reasonable according to 1930 
standards. 

Of course, the reason the quality of 
food has remained consistently good is 
because the owners still give it their 
personal attention. Mr. Enrico himself 
is active in the management. Mrs. 
Paglieri retains her interest in the busi- 
ness since her husband’s death. The 
maitre d’hotel, Joseph Lasagna, and the 
chef, John Dhoe—really his name, not a 
nom de plume—are, like the owners, from 
northern Italy. 

In Italy the chef learned his trade in 
some of the famous hotels. The pro- 
prietors themselves began in the kitchen 
of a hotel in which they served their 
apprenticeship. They pride themselves 
on giving Italian home-style cooking in 
their restaurants, and northern Italian 
style at that. When I asked for a certain 
recipe the chef told me that it was of 
southern Italy, but he could give me one 
I would like better. The recipes which he 
has chosen for you are from both the a la 
carte and the table d’hotel menus. The 
latter meal remains the same in essentials 
from day to day with a variation of the 
choice of entrees and meat course. This 
is as it should be because the clientele 
who return expect a repetition of that 
meal which was enjoyed so much the last 
time. There are also patrons who go 
regularly for special dishes such as 
Ravioli, that variation of noodle paste, 
for Zabaglione, that in-between a pud- 
ding and a beverage, the making of 
which is a test of the cook’s art. Speak- 
ing of desserts, we find, in many restau- 
rants of the Italian type, Spumoni, which 
is a delicious combination of fruit, ice, 
and frozen pudding. It is always in a 
fluted round mold with the outside made 
of vanilla ice cream, the next layer of 
strawberry or raspberry ice, and the 
center filled with a rich mousse contain- 
ing candied fruit and pistachio nuts. In 
serving it is cut like a cake, into pie- 
shaped wedges. 





ITH the exception of desserts, which 
are few, as most persons prefer fruit 
or crackers and cheese to finish a meal of 
this sort, most Italian cooking is inex- 
_— and is not nearly as rich as 
‘rench cooking. Olive oil rather than 
butter is used in preparation of dishes. 
Garlic is used more generously than in 
French cooking. Many of the vegetables 
are given a final touch by beating them in 
oil in which there is more than a suspicion 
of garlic. 

You will find a dish of grated cheese 
with the salt, pepper, and sugar on every 
table. This is hard cheese, Roman or 
Parmesan, which is grated and added to 
soups, sprinkled over spaghetti, and some- 
times over the vegetables, as you like. 

Besides chicken, veal and tongue are 
the meats most used. Veal is given long, 
slow cooking which makes it most de- 
licious. The non-alcoholic flavorings 
which have been developed in the last 
few years give very satisfactory results. 

Spaghetti is cooked a comparatively 
short time. No Italian likes an over- 
cooked paste of any kind. There are 
many variations of this paste, besides the 
better known spaghetti, ravioli, and 
noodles. They depend for their indi- 
viduality on the sauce or a stuffing. 

Red-wine vinegar is used with the 
highly flavored Italian olive oil to dress 
the Antipasto and the salad. Bottles of 
each are a part of the regular setting of 
each restaurant table. 


v 


Delicious Italian Food at Its Source 


[Continued from page 24 | 








HOME SERVICE BOOKLETS 
“"T°ABLE Settings for Every Oc- 


casion” (price 25 cents) tells 
how to set correctly and prettily 
tables for all occasions—break- 
fasts, luncheons, dinners, teas, an- 
niversaries, and so on. 

‘Program Suggestions for Music 
Study Groups” (price 15 cents) 
contains 12 complete monthly 
programs, with a wide choice of 
numbers for voice, violin, piano, 
and string quartet. 

“Bridge Luncheon Menus” 
(price 25 cents)—12 deliciously 
different luncheon menus. 

“Curtains of Character’ (price 
25 cents), a booklet which tells 
all about how to select and make 
curtains. 

“Cooking for the Crowd” (price 
10 cents), menus, recipes, and 
marketing lists for women who 
plan church suppers, picnics, and 
so on. 

“When Father Cooks the Din- 
ner” (price 15 cents), a booklet 
of favorite recipes contributed by 
men, consequently one which 
every homemaker will enjoy own- 


ing. 

“The Physical Care and Habit 
Training of the Pre-School Child” 
(price 50 cents), a complete and 
up-to-date discussion of the sub- 
ject. It can also be used as a text- 
book for a study group. 

All these booklets, written es- 
pecially for Better Homes and Gar- 
dens’ readers, will be sent to you 
promptly on receipt of the prices 
mentioned. Address your request 
to Department K, The Home 
Service Bureau, Better Homes and 


Gardens, Des Moines. 











From Enrico’s I obtained the recipes for 
several of their favorite dishes, which follow 
here: 

Minestrone 
8 medium-size carrots 
4 potatoes 
8 stalks of celery with leaves 
% of a white cabbage (medium size) 
2 onions 
1 cupful of dried peas or beans 
1 clove of garlic 
1 small bunch of parsley 
4 quarts of water 
2 tablespoonfuls of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of olive oil 
Grated Parmesan cheese 


Prepare and dice the vegetables. Mince 
the garlic and stem the parsley, using the 
tender sprigs. Put in a pot, add the water 
and the salt, and boil from 2 to 4hours. Add 
the olive oil. Pass a dish of grated cheese 
with this soup. 

Cauliflower Torinese 

Boil cauliflower until tender, then drain. 

Cook 1 clove of garlic in 144 cupful of butter 


about 5 minutes, until butter (if used) 
is light brown. Remove the garlic and 
ers the dressing on the cauliflower. To 
neat thoroly, put in the oven for a few 
minutes before serving. 
Spinach Genovese 
% peck of spinach 
% cupful of olive oil 
3 chopped anchovy fillets 
Boil the spinach till tender, then drain. 
Have a saucepan ready with the olive oil 
and finely chopped anchovy fillets, cook 
for 5minutes. Add the spinach, heat well 
and serve garnished with slices of hard- 
cooked eggs. 


Spinach con Funghi 
(Spinach With Mushrooms) 

% peck of spinach 

Salt 

Pepper 

2 egg yolks 

14 pound of mushrooms 

% cupful of olive oil 

Cook the spinach until tender. Drain 

and season with salt and pepper to taste. 
Add the beaten egg yolks and put into a 
greased casserole. Set in a pan of hot 
water and cook 20 minutes. While this 
is cooking fry the mushroom tops in the 
oil and serve over the spinach. 


Veal Scallops 

1% pounds of veal steak 

Flour 

Salt 

Pepper 

Olive oil or butter 

1% cupful of white-wine sauce 

2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

Parsley 

Have the veal steak cut thin. Dust 

with flour, salt, and pepper, and brown 
slowly in the oil or butter, 
alcoholic white-wine sauce and the lemon 
juice, and let simmer 30 minutes or more 
until the veal is tender. Cook thoroly, 
sprinkle with minced parsley, and serve. 


Fonduta con Tartufh 
(Fondue With Truffles) 

1 pound of soft cheese 

% cupful of milk 

Salt and pepper 

Mustard 

Paprika 

Sliced truffles 

Dice the soft cheese (Fontina) into the 

top of a double boiler and add the milk. 
Stir with a wooden spoon until smooth 
and creamy. Season to taste with salt, 
pepper, mustard, and paprika. Pour 
over slices of French Bread and garnish 
with sliced truffles. Ripe olives may be 
substituted for the t es. 


Spaghetti Italienne 

% teaspoonful of black pepper 

\% cupful of olive oil 

1 onion, minced 

8 tablespoonfuls of tomato paste 

% cupful of water 

8 cupfuls of drained tomatoes 

1 bay leaf 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

% pound of spaghetti 

% cupful of grated cheese 

Add the pepper to the oil and cook the 
onion in this until brown. Mix the to- 
mato paste with the water and add in 3 
installments to the oil and onion, cook- 
ing until well blended each time. Add 
the drained tomato, the bay leaf, and 
the salt. Cook 30 minutes, then add the 
sugar and cook 15 minutes longer. 
Cook the spaghetti in boiling salted 

water until tender. Pour the sauce over 
it and sprinkle with grated cheese. One- 
half cupful of fresh sliced cooked mush- 
rooms or chicken livers may be added to 
the sauce. 
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Better Homes & Gardens’ 


Ly COOK BOOK 


is now ready for You! 


Never before has any cook book 
offered all these AMNVANMages 


Just a few of the reasons why, no matter 
how many cook books you now have, 
you'll want this new cook book: 


1. Tabbed by sections, giving the full con- 
venience of a recipe cabinet-file, yet without 
the annoyance of losing or misplacing 
recipes. 


2. Indexed so that there is no shuffling or 
hunting for recipes. Each recipe is attached 
in proper place, always easy to find. 


3. Being loose-leaf, it lies absolutely flat 
wherever opened. No danger of losing the 
place. 


4. Washable cover, no trouble to keep 
clean. Entire book printed on special paper 
with the strength of a dozen sheets of 
ordinary paper. 


5. Chart of oven temperatures on inside 
cover, alwaysin view when cook book is 
open. , 


6. Each recipe a masterpiece—chosen by 
careful tests from thousands that come to 
Better Homes and Gardens every month. 


7. Easy to keep permanently up-to-date, 
since loose-leaf style permits inserting new 
recipes at proper location. Ample space for 
indexing each new recipe you put in. 


8 Extra pages provide room for recipes 
which you clip or copy from other sources. 
Page size 6 by 9'4 inches. 


9%. Handy index, in which you can list favor- 
ite recipes from other cook books, makes 
it easier to find any recipe in any of your 
cook books on short notice. 



















New Convenience 


For years, cook books have come and gone, 
but never before has there been a cook book 


like this. 


It is just the sort of a cook book you'd ex- 
pect from Better Homes and Gardens, not 
only because it leads all other magazines in 
attention paid to foods, but also because it 
receives and publishes more recipes than 
any other magazine. 

Naturally, our first step in developing a cook 
book was to ask women what type of book 
would be most helpful to them. Their pref- 
erence for a leone that cook book was almost 
unanimous. As a result, the Better Homes 
and Gardens Cook Book combines all the ad- 
vantages of the card-index cabinet file with 
those of the bound cook book, yet eliminates 
the disadvantages which made both these 
older styles awkward to use. 


The Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book is 
made in loose-leaf form, with chapters sep- 
arated by tabbed division cards. Each card 
carries an index listing the recipes in its 
chapter. 


Every Recipe Tested in 
Our Tasting-Test Kitchen 


And how delighted you'll be with those 
recipes! They include old favorites and de- 
licious new dishes, too. Every month, thou- 
sands of recipes come to the Better Homes 
and Gardens Tasting-Test Kitchen, where 
each one is carefully tested and tasted. Thus, 
the only recipes included in the Better Homes 
and Gardens Cook Book are those which 
have actually proved their superiority. 


In addition to bringing these recipes which 
others have chosen, the Better Homes and 
Gardens Cook Book provides just the place 
to put all your favorite recipes. In each sec 
tion are blank pages where you can paste or 
copy recipes taken from Better Homes and 
Gardens or other sources. Each tabbed di- 
vision card has space to index them. 


In short, when you get this new Better Homes 
and Gardens Cook Book, 
you'll say that it’s ten 
ears ahead of any cook 
k you've ever seen. 
And, best of all, ten years 
from now it will still be 
right up to the minute. 








You'll find this new Better 
Homes andGardens Cook Book 
so handy to use. When you 
hold the book with back 
down, the tabbed section di- 
visions give the full conven- 
tence of a cabinet file. Open it 
toany desired section, and you 
find a section index showing 
the exact location of the re- 
cipe you want. Instead of 
wandering through uncharted 
pages, or sorting, a pack of 
mixed-up cards, you find each 
recipe always in the right 






















location, permanently placed 
and properly indexed. 

Unlike the old-fashioned bound 
cook , the Better Homes and 
Gardens Cook Book does not 
need propping against a couple 
of bowls, or weighting down 
with a rolling pin. When 
opened, it stays open. 
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. « and the price 
is only Wz 





PLUS MAILING 
AND HANDLING 
CHARGE 


This new cook book is a bargain at two dol- 
lars. Yet asour way of helping in what Better 
Homes and Gardens pate. He. a vital part of 
home life—the preparation of food—we offer 
you this cook book for only one dollar, plus 
a 20-cent handling and mailing charge. 

You'd gladly pay a dollar for the hundreds of 
oe recipes, carefully planned menus, 
party and aes suggestions and hundreds of 
other helpful ideas . . . . or for the attractive 
washable loose-leaf binder alone . . . . or for 
the convenience of having an indexed note 
book where your favorite recipes and food 
notes could be safely filed. Yet for a single 
dollar, the new Better Homes and Gardens 
Cook Book brings you all these advantages. 


Why not begin at once to enjoy this new cook 
book? For your convenience in ordering, 
there’s a handy coupon below, tear it out, 
attach $1.20, or mark the coupon C.O.D. You 
will receive your cook book by return mail. 


Seenanecnensensennecescenne 


A SUGGESTION —This new cook book solves gift 
problems as well as food problems. As a Christmas 
present, it is something entirely new—a gift your 
friends will appreciate. 





BEEBE BKB EHE EEG 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Yes, I certainly want your new Cook Book. 

Please send it at once to the address below. 
I enclose $1 for the cook book, plus 20 
cents for handling and mailing costs. 

(Cash, stamps, money order or personal 

check.) 


[] Send cook book C. 0. D. 
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They can never 


TARNISH 
if kept in 
STAYBRITE TISSUE 


ILVER slippers. Gold slippers. 


How many times have they 



























been put in the discard before their 
day! Worn only once or twice. 
Soles perfect. Heels perfect. Shape 
as good as new. But so discolored 
by TARNISH that they could not 
be worn. B No need now for such 
premature obsolescence. Just 
keep them wrapped in Staybrite 
No-Tarnish Tissue. They Il stay as 
bright as the day you bought them 
until they have served their time. 
b This patented, chemically treated 
tissue is now available in the stat- 
ionery department of all the better 
department stores. Twenty-four 
sheets rolled in a tube for 50¢. Or 
if your dealer is not stocked, write 
us for special forty-eight sheet 
package, price $1.00 prepaid. 
P The perfect tarnish insurance for 


sterling or plated silverware. 


STAYBRITE 


NO-TARNISH TISSUE 


odes 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 


Department F-2 
WINDSOR LOCKS) -:- - CONNECTICUT 


Paper makers since 1835. 
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Cooks Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


Steamed Meat Loaf 


(Serves 12) 


OMBINE 2 
pounds of 
ground veal steak 
with 1 pound of 
ground cured ham 
and work in 2 cup- 
fuls of fine cracker 
crumbs. Add 2 beaten 
eggs, a pinch of salt, 
4 teaspoonful of 
pepper, and mix well 
together. Pack firmly 
into 4 12-ounce 
baking-powder cans, 
greased. Cover 
tightly, and set in 
boiling water al- 
most to the lids of the cans. Steam 3 
hours. Let stand a few minutes out of 
the water before removing the loaves to 
slice.—Mrs. D. F., Iowa. 


Toasted Nuts 


Asparagus With Hollandaise Sauce 
(Serves 12) 
About 40 stalks of asparagus, or 
3 1-pound cans 
Hollandaise Sauce 
14 cupful of soft butter 
14 teaspoonful of paprika 
% teaspoonful of salt 
4 egg yolks 
2, cupful of boiling water 
1%, cupful of lemon juice 


Just the  sapaene 

1s used coo ender 
Needed Tang in slightly salted 
water. Keep the vegetable hot until 
ready to serve. Drain, place in a serving 
dish or platter, and pour over the sauce. 
Beat the butter until soft and creamy. 
Add the paprika and salt and the egg 
yolks, one at a time, beating each into 
the butter until smooth. Add the boiling 
water and lemon juice and cook over hot 
water until thickened slightly. Serve at 
once over the asparagus.—Mrs. D. R., 
Idaho. 


If fresh asparagus 


Sweet-Potato Delight 
(Serves 12) 

6 cupfuls of cooked and mashed sweet 
potatoes 

1 cupful of cream 

% eupful of butter 

4 eggs 

Salt to taste 

1%, cupful of brown sugar (may be 
omitted ) 

1 cupful of broken nutmeats 


Delicious With To the sweet pota- 
Ham toes, cooked tender 

and mashed, add 
the cream and butter. Separate the eggs 


A Halloween Buffet 
Supper 


(Serving 12) 


Steamed Meat Loaf 
Asparagus With Hollandaise Sauce 
Sweet-Potato Delight 
Rose Apple Salad 
Assorted Pickles 
Whole-Wheat Bread Sandwiches 
Watermelon Conserve 
Individual Pumpkin Pies 

With (350 degrees).— Mrs. 
Whipped Cream 


Orange and Black (Licorice) Mints 


and add the beaten 
yolks, and salt to 
taste. Beat to a fluffy 
consistency. If the 
potatoes do not seem 
sweet enough, add 
brown sugar to taste. 
Fold in the eg 

whites beaten stiff, 
and the nutmeats. 
Pile roughly into a 
buttered baking dish 
and bake 20 minutes 
in a moderate oven 


H. K., New York. 
Assorted Pickles 


A dish divided into 
several compart- 
ments is particularly appropriate for 
assorted pickles or relishes. Tiny sweet 
gherkins, slices of dill pickles, celery 
hearts, ripe olives, aa chopped pickle 
make a tempting dish, but the assortment 
may be even more varied. 


Rose Apple Salad 
(Serves 12) 

12 medium-size apples 
3 eupfuls of sugar 
3 cupfuls of water 
% cupful of red cinnamon candies or 
% teaspoonful of red vegetable coloring 
4 cupfuls of boiling water 
2 packages of lemon-flavor gelatine 
Lettuce 
Mayonnaise mixed with whipped cream 


Coffee 


Rosy and core ond core apples 
sale which hold their shape 
Tempting when cooked. (Jonathan 


or Ben Davis are good.) Cook the sugar, 
water, and cinnamon candies together for 
5 minutes. Red coloring may be used 
‘ partially or entirely to color the apples a 
rosy pink. Drop the apples into the sirup, 
but do not crowd them, Cook eel 
and turn until they are tender. The 
apples may be placed in a shallow baking 
pan, the sirup poured over them, covered, 
then baked in a slow oven until tender. 
Allow the apples to remain in the sirup 
mixture until cool. Drain the apples and 
arrange side by side in a square or rec- 
tangular pan. Add the boiling water to 
the lemon-flavor gelatine and stir until 
dissolved. Cool, and when slightly thick- 
ened, pour over the apples so that the 
gelatine completely covers them. Chill 
and when ready to serve cut the gelatine 
mixture so that a whole apple is in the 
center of a gelatine square. Serve in 
lettuce cups on a platter topped with a 
dressing of Mayonnaise and whipped 
cream—Mrs. J. id L., Kansas. 


All Recipes Tested in Our Tasting-Test Kitchen 
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Whole-Wheat Bread 
1 cake of compressed yeast 
1 pint of lukewarm water or milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
1 teaspoonful of salt - 
2 to 8 cupfuls of bread flour 
4 cupfuls of whole-wheat flour 


Easy Home- Add the crum- 
bled yeast cake 
made Bread to 7B (wr enernee 
water or to the milk, which has been 
heated to scalding and cooled to luke- 
warm. Stir until dissolved. Add the 
sugar, shortening, salt, and the 
bread flour to make a spoon batter. 
Beat smooth and cover. Tet stand in 
a pan lined with whole-wheat flour 
and mix until stiff but pliable and 
tender. Knead smooth and place in 
a greased bowl. Cover and store in a 
warm place until double in size. 
Knead again and make into a loaf. 
Place in a greased loaf pan and let 
rise again until double in size. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 
50 to 60 minutes. Remove from the 
oan and brush with melted butter. 
‘his recipe makes 1 large loaf or 2 
small loaves. If used for sandwiches 
it is best if it is a day old.—Mrs, 
W. T. F., Oklahoma. 


Watermelon Conserve 


A Honey-like Remove the peel and 
Conserve pink pulp from the 

rind of watermelon. 
Cut the white rind in pieces and cover 
with cold salt water . tablespoon- 
fuls of salt to 1 quart of water). Soak 
12 hours, rinse in cold water, and let 
stand in unsalted water for 3 hours. 
Drain and weigh. Force the melon 
thru a food chopper, and to 5 pounds 
of fruit use 3 pounds of sugar, 1 pint 
of water, and 3 cupfuls of grated pine- 
apple. Boil the sugar and water for 
5 minutes. Add the ground melon and 
cook until nearly tender. Add the 
pineapple and cook until clear and 
thick as jam. Place in hot, sterilized 
jars and seal. This makes about 
5 pints—Mrs. D. A. H., Georgia. 


Individual Pumpkin Pies 
(Serves 12 to 15) 

2% cupfuls of sugar (brown sugar 
may be used) 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

1 teaspoonful of mace 

1 teaspoonful of ginger 

% teaspoonful of cloves 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

4 eggs 

2 cupfuls of milk 

1 cupful of cream 

8 cupfuls of cooked and sieved 
pumpkin 

Pastry for shells 

1 pint of whipping cream 


The Typical Blend together the 
Halloween Pie 8", spices, and 


t. Add the eggs 
and beat smooth. Add the milk, 
cream, and pumpkin, then mix. 
Shape pastry in small individual pie 
pans, fill with the pumpkin mixture, 
and bake 15 minutes in a hot oven 
(450 degrees) ; then reduce the heat to 
325 de until the center of each 
pie is firm. Cool and serve topped 
with whipped and sweetened cream. 
—Mrs. R. W. L., Iowa. 


Easy Grape Juice 

A Fresh Select bg en i 

grapes ri ut free 
Grape Taste from mold. Wash and 
stem the fruit. Into a hot, sterilized 
quart jar, place 1 heaping cupful of 
grapes and 4 cupful of sugar. Fill the 
jar with boiling water and seal. Store 
in a cool place for 6 weeks before 
using. (Besides a delicious juice, the 
iy 2 make a pretty garnish. )—Mrs. 
L. L. Bs New Brunswick, Canada, 





WHAT A KITCHEN KNIFE 


CAN TELL YOU 
ABOUT WASHDAY 


KITCHEN KNiFé and easier washdays! 
A They may seem miles apart. And yet... 

Unwrap a bar of Fels-Naptha and cut 
into it. As the blade eases through the 
big, generous bar, what do you see?... 
from top to bottom a smooth, velvety tex- 
ture that plainly says, ““This is unusually 
good soap!’’ But don’t stop here, for the 
best is yet to come. 

Hold this soap up to your nose and 
sniff. Naptha! You can smell it. Plenty 
of it all through the bar. Naptha, you 
know, is an unusual dirt-loosener. It is 
combined with the good golden soap by a 
special process that keeps it there, on the 
job to the last thin sliver. 

So every time you use Fels-Naptha, you 
get the help of two safe, active cleaners 
instead of one. Plentiful naptha working 
hand-in-hand with good golden soap. 
Briskly, busily, this sturdy pair loosens the 
most stubborn dirt and washes it away 
vw +out hard rubbing. And that’s why mil- 


» lice say Fels-Naptha is the real washday 


bargain. It brings you not more bars, but 
more help. Extra help that saves you! 
Next washday, try Fels-Naptha. See how 
much quicker and easier it makes your 
washing; how sweetly clean and fresh it 
gets your clothes. Notice, too, how gentle 
Felg-Naptha is to the hands. That's because 
it loosens dirt so quickly that you don’t 





have to keep them in the water long. 
In tub or machine; and whether you 
soak or boil your clothes, Fels-Naptha gives 
extra help. Being a soap, it naturally works 
best in hot water. But unlike many other 
soaps, Fels-Naptha will turn out a sparkling 
wash in lukewarm or even cool water. 
Your grocer sells Fels-Naptha. Get a few 
bars to-day. Or better still, get the 10-bar car- 
ton — then you'll have extra help aplenty 
for all your washing and cleaning tasks. 


SPECIAL OFFER— Whether you have been using 
Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now decided to 
try its extra help, we'll be glad to send you a 
Fels-Naptha Chipper. Many women who prefer to 
chip Fels-Naptha Soap into their washing machines, 
tubs or basins find the chipper handier than using 
a knife. With it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, you can 
make fresh, golden soap chips (that contain plenty 
of naptha!) just as you need them. Mail coupon, 
witha two-cent starhp enclosed to help cover postage, 
and we'll send you this chipper without further cost, 
Here's the coupon—mail it now! © 1930. FELs & co. 





B.H.-10-30 
FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha 
Chipper offered in this advertisement. I enclose 
a two-cent stamp to help cover postage. 


Name 





Street 





City State__ 
Fill in completely — print name and address 

















-< 


See Advertising Index, page 111 








Fireless Cooked / 
—at the Mill— 
for 12 hours 


Children love me 
for my natural, sun-ripened flavor/ 


| make breakfast a delightful adventure, First, it developed my wonderful, nut-like 
for | bring to your table a wonderful, nut- _—ftavor. Second, it preserved all my natural 
like ftavor that can be had in no other vitamins, minerals, proteins and carbo- 
oats. | come to you flaky and appetizing, hydrates so that | bring them to you in 
free from that ftouriness that cooks intoa the exact proportions Nature intended — 
soggy, glutinous mass. unaltered by man. Third, it dextrinized 


: . my starch cells to a point where | 

I grew in a rich field of oats, where Mother 
k fectl t i tl 
Nature, in her infinite wisdom, poured into Or Er ee ee eee 


me more of the growth-producing elements 3 minutes. 


than you will find in any other grain. 
y 9 Ask for me at your grocer’s. You'll find me 


1 was prepared for your tcble in the famous only in the package with the big red 3- 


3-Minute mill, where only the plumpest whole | cost but a dime, and | know you'll say 


white oats are allowed to enter.. | spent 12 I'm worth a lot more when you see how 


solid hours in a fireless cooker with my eagerly the children welcome me at the 


jacket on. This did three things for me. breakfast table every morning. 


Regular Package, 10¢; Family Size, 25¢ (Except in Far West and Canada) 


VITAMIZED BY NATURAL PROCESS 


3-MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


Warning! Quick cooking oats 
are not 3-Minute Oat Flakes _ in the package 


The delicious sun-ripened flavor of genuine 3- s + 
Minute Oat Flakes cannot be obtained in any sub- with the Big 
stitute for 3-Minute Oat Flakes. Grocers prosper d 


and please by furnishing whet you want, so don’t 

hesitate to insist upon the genuine and obtain the 

highest quality your money can buy. If your grocer 

hasn't it in stock, write us direct, giving his name 

end address, and we'll tell him al eee where he . 
cen get it. 


THREE MINUTE CEREALS COMPANY, 986 SIXTEENTH STREET, CEDAR RAPIDS, (OWA 
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The Question Before 


the House 
[Continued from page 44] 


and a few days longer for proper 
drying. 


If an architect accepls a house and 
the general contractor setiles with ma- 
terial men and subcontractors on this 
acceptance, can the contractor be held 
by the owner if it be shown that the 
acceptance by the architect was ob- 
tained thru concealment of certain 
defects by the general contractor? 

If the general contractor did con- 
ceal such defects from the architect 
in order to get the acceptance of the 
job, he can be held liable oe the owner, 
notwithstanding he may have made 
payments in part or in full for ma- 
terial or to subcontractors. 


Should joists for a brick-veneer house 
be larger or smaller than for a frame 
house? 

The spans being the same, the 
joist sizes should be the same. There 
is no difference because of the brick 
exterior. The structure is still a frame 
structure, and it matters not whether 
the exterior be brick, stone, shingles, 
siding, or stueco. We should suggest, 
moreover, that nothing smaller than 
2 x 10 joists be used on the first floor, 
properly bridged at 6-foot spacings. 


I have just finished reading speci- 
fications which require diagonal sub- 
flooring on the first floor, but the sub- 
floor is laid perpendicular to the joists 
on the second. Please comment. 

Subflooring should be laid diagonal- 
ly on both floors, the direction of the 
second floor being at right angles to 
the first floor, and subflooring should 
be cut around the studs. Studs should 
not rest on the subfloor or on a plate 
on the subfloor of the first floor, tho 
this is done on the second. 


We are wrecking an old house. Is it 
all right to use the framing lumber as 
framing in our new house? 

Examine each piece of the salvaged 
lumber to see that no signs of rot are 
present, after which, there being no 
rot, the lumber is excellent for fram- 
ing. 


A plastered ceiling recently fell, all at 
one time. The base was metal lath. 
What caused it? 

We have seen several such failures. 
In our opinion the cause lay in the 
fact that green joists were used, and 
when they shrunk on drying they 
released their grip on the nails hold- 
ing the metal lath. The total weight 
thus pulled all nails out slowly, and 
the entire ceiling fell because the 
metal lath were lapped and bound 
together. Dry joists only should be 
used. 


My contractor plans to dispense with 
wood sheathing on a frame residence 
which is to be stuccoed and to place 
building paper over the studs, then 
metal lath and the stucco. Is this right? 

In California and Florida, where 
temperature changes are not great, 
such construction is followed consid- 
erably. But the insulation value 
which wood sheathing always gives is 
lost by this form of construction. 
However, to retain the necessary in- 
sulation the contractor might place 
an insulation between the studs be- 
fore lathing. We suggest the addition 
of sheathing, however. 






























































































































Hand-embroidered 
Gifts 
[Continued from page 49] 


buttercup, C with a calla lily, and 
the like. This set of three linen towels 
is available, stamped with any initial 
design, as No. 695. The towels come 
unfinished at the edges, so tiny side 
hems with half-inch end hems are to 
be run by hand. 

And last are two numbers that 
were so very popular we think per- 
haps you will want to see them again. 9 
The Gingham Dog and the Calico 
Cat, who “side by side on the table 
sat,’ have been prime favorites with 
children for a generation. Here the 
are in prim check gingham and old- 
fashioned calico print, cuddly and 
sweet. Number 604 is the dog 
stamped on gingham, with black 
sateen for his trousers, floss to make 
his facial expression, and buttons for 
his eyes. 

Number 605 is the cat on a calico 
pa, with apron, floss, and eye 
veads. There is nothing difficult 
about this pair, and directions for 
making are included with each one. 


Prices of Artcraft Premier Reputation 


Articles 
No. 692, black rayon-satin pillow Wo n b y Pe r fo r m a n C S 


cover, 13 x 16 inches, with a stamped 


front to embroider, price 50 cents. 

No. 692T, 6 skeins of high-luster ee NOT BY CLAIMS 
floss for embroidering, the pillow, 
price 25 cents. 


No. 692P, wax pattern for making AST fter 20 years of constantl i i P. i 
the pillow only. (Designate yellow 4 spe y , eS ee 





























sattern for dark material, or black made a new and distinctive contribution to ease the house- 
for a light background), price 20 cents. wife’s work . . . To replace vacuum cleaner attachments we offered 
No. 693, Kate Greenaway cover the little Spic-‘Span, a handy, light-weight vacuum cleaner for 
for a 9-inch box pillow. Materials in- ; er iar . z 
cluded are front, double back (for furniture, hangings, clothes and odd jobs. Women all over the 
pocket), and — as - _— land welcomed this idea . . . But now comes a year for a new 
sateen; wit ; , Y ' 
Pes 4 of glazed-chin a a . ood aciee Premier—one with 50% greater cleaning efficiency, with many re- 
of the chintz for the stamped figure. finements, the finest Premier of our career. A demonstration— 
-. rea — = white floss rather than exaggerated claims — quickly proves 
pay a its superiority. Now you may have two cleaners 
No. 573A, a 9-inch box-pillow form — — and for about the usual price of one—the larger 
filled with kapok for the Kate Green- small. ith motor- : = : 
away pillow, price 45 cents. | pc sage Seema pager ~ Soom, te Spic Span for lieel e jobs 
No. 694C, chair back (14 x 12 | ing motor, no oiling. . .. We invite you to become acquainted with the 
inches) and arm rests of monk’s cloth | Light weight. New, new Premiers, to know their many betterments. 
stamped for embroidering, and includ- | trouble-free rubber- 
ing 8 shades of threads for crewel covered cord. Floor Write for a free copy of Harriet Cavell’s booklet-—"A Cleaner 
flowers, and for a lin- | Polisher for giving a Home for Less Money.” 
ings are also included. e set of 3 | glistening wax finish. 
pieces, price 45 cents. | ites dhe Gememe Gate 
No. 694D, a davenport set to match Bee are a THE PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER CO. 





ures 22 x 12 inches. Embroidery attachments. Comes with Dept.1510. Cleveland, Ohio. 


threads and linings are included. The blower and deodorizer. Branches in all leading cities, Made and sold in Canada by the Premier 
set of 3 pieces, price 60 cents. Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., Toronto. Foreign distributors, 
No. 695, 3 linen _ finger-towe International General Electric Company, Inc. 
9 x 14 inches, in maize, pink, an 
jade. They come stamped with any 
initial desired, set of 3, price 50 cents. 
No. 604, dog stam on gingham, 
| with directions and materials (stuf- |. 
| 


the chair set. The back piece meas- dl ens i of (Division of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc.) 

















fing not included) complete for mak- 
ing, price 50 cents. 

No. 605, cat stamped on calico 
print, with directions and materials 
(not including stuffing), price 50cents. 


Address pattern orders to Ruby 
Short McKim, the Artcraft Depart- 


ment, Beiter Homes and Gardens, Des 7 . ° ° 
Moines, Iowa. Goods should reach remuer Lc 
you in 10 days or 2 weeks. Cash or its 


equivalent should accompany orders. 


) This price for the 
Spic-Span includesde- 
odorizer and blower. 














See Advertising Index, page 111 









































tempting [izes for 
tempting dishes 
o MACARONI 
EGG NOODLES 
PAGHETTI 


7 AVE you a “pet” recipe for Macaroni, 


$ 5 O if Spaghetti or Egg Noodles? One that 

a , é P is as delicious and unusual as the “Macaroni 

Papoose” shown below? Youcan turnit into 

N C A S H cash! $5,000 will be awarded by the National 
For Mac- For Spa- For Exe Macaroni Manufacturers Association in this 

AWARDS necies Recipes Recipes new contest. Your recipe may win one of 





pe ee — er oe the three first prizes—$500 each! 

aa ae oe If you do not serve Macaroni, Spaghetti 
Next 10, each 25.00 25.00 and Egg Noodles regularly, get acquainted 
eC Car Te now! These easily digested foods are simple 
ot a ane oneticemaatmens to prepare; unsurpassed in appetite appeal; 
Se Capel GUE be Cid cot, apapettaion high in nourishment; yet decidedly thrifty. 
Sri warlbe ansd eactt dee booacamaate Read the rules, then submit your recipes. 
Fax Noodles’ 3. Um pen ta te® or tec? Send as many as you like, provided each con- 
sneaks vheat conan tale Sroises. 4. tains Macaroni, Spaghetti or Egg Noodles. 
seat &. te quantal ale for aay oto 0” To aid you in winning a prize, we offer 
aneeetanicn Conteh tineen thee 35, 1900 FREE “The Jean Rich Cook Book’’ of 70 
Addsses Weciad optests, Nesingel Bech tested recipes for macaroni products. Contest 
SMM nk ee rs closes December 15, so mail coupon now! 


JUDGES: sarah Field Splint, Director 
of McCall's Department of Foods and 
Household Management; Maxime, chef, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia: 
Jean Rich, recipe counselor, National Mac- 
aroni Manufacturers Association. 


e 
Surprise the family with 


“Macaroni Papoose’ from 
FRED HARVEY of the Santa Fe 


14 Ib. macaroni (broken into 4” lengths) 

Thin slices of raw smoked ham 

Horseradish 4%] cup milk 
Grated cheese le 


° e ° 


1. Cook macaroni until tender. 2. Spread 
slices of ham with macaroni, horseradish 
and cheese. 3. Roll slices and skewer or tie 
together. 4. Place in shallow baking dish 
with '¢ cup milk. 5. Bake in moderate 
oven (325°) for 35 minutes. 6. Serve hot, 
with dish of crushed pineapple as : 

(Makes 4 liberal ) 

















& ON. M. M. A., 1930 


reer f £ eck “CO U PO N 







f Nationat Macaroni Mees. ASSOCIATION, | 
Dept. 601, Peoples Bank Bidg., Indianapolis. 


Please send me, FREE, my copy of “The Jean Rich 
Cook Book” containing 70 tested recipes for Macaroni, 
Spaghetti and Egg Noodles. (Print name and address) 











THE ENERGY TRIO 
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The Bicycle Club 
Rides to School 


[Continued from page 28 | 


“The trip that you plan and for which 
you prepare _ 
Is only, my dear, a trip on the stair,”’ 


said one, while another read: 


“Cheer up, old dear, your mark will be 
A big and bouncing double D.” 


This was drawn by Charlotte, who 
greeted it with a groan, for in our 
school D is just about the worst mark 
on the report card. A third said: 


“This is the year you'll win renown, 
You'll get it when the grades go 
round.”’ 


Others had equally silly rhymes such 
as any girl could make up if she tried; 
we read them aloud with squeals of 
laughter. 

Fortunes over, Janet didn’t leave 
a moment for that dull, what-shall- 
we-do-next feeling that comes occa- 
sionally to the best-regulated party 
but ushered us into the living-room 
where she said she was going to help 
us brush up on our lessons so we would 
shine in our classes. First we played 
a spelling game; Janet was teacher 
and we all sat in rows. She asked us 
to spell all sorts of odd words, and 
the first one spelled incorrectly was 
attempted by Janet herself, = as 
she succeeded in spelling it right, took 
the place of the pupil. Sue, who had 
missed, became teacher. Sue asked 
for words in turn until she was able 
to out-spell a pupil and she could be 
pupil again. This game continued for 
a short time until we had digested our 
lunch, and then Janet proposed that 
the class take up arithmetic in the 
form of a game called “Unlucky 
Seven.” 


E SAT in a ring and began to 

count as fast as we could—“‘one, 
two, three, four, five, six—’’ but the girl 
who was seven or a multiple of seven, 
such as fourteen or twenty-one, had to 
say a word such as “jinx,” “black 
cat,” “hoodoo,” or even cross her 
fingers and hold them up in the air in- 
stead of saying her number. If she 
missed she had to drop out and we 
kept on until there was no one left but 
Connie, and she won. It is harder 
than it sounds, this game, and when 
the girls were all counting as fast as 
they could, it was great fun. 

Just before breaking-up time Thel- 
ma spoke up, “I’ve an idea,’”’ and we 
all shouted, for Thelma is always 
springing ideas with capital “I’s.” 
“Why can’t we do something at our 
meetings this year besides playing 
games all the time?” she asked. 
“Saturdays come only once a week 
and they are all so precious that it 
seems a shame to spend one every 
month or so just playing—especially 
when we are all so busy. Why can’t we 
sew or, better still, use our meeting 
days from now on until Christmas in 
making gifts. Then we can have pres- 
ents for our families that will be really 
surprises. Let’s everyone come to the 
next meeting with a gift idea and be 
able to tell how to make it.” 

Everyone agreed loudly, so it was 
decided, and now we are waiting anx- 
iously to see what ideas the Novem- 
ber meeting will bring. 





























A Story of Practical 
Loveliness 
[Continued from page 42] 


which carried the exhaust from the 
heater and the living-room fireplace. 
Back of the dining-room is the 
kitchen, with direct access to the 
entryway, which provides for the 
refrigerator and the stairs to the 
basement. The door from the kitchen 
leads to a hall, where there are two 
bedrooms with carefully arranged 
wall space for beds, and fine, 1 
closets. From this hall also open the 
bathroom and the linen closet. Any 
homemaker can see the advantages of 
the position of this corridor. Open- 
ing, as it does, both from the kitchen 
and the living-room, it makes the 
bathroom accessible to every room in 
the house except the dining-room. It 
makes the bedrooms accessible to the 
kitchen without going thru any other 
room, so that the homemaker who 
does her own work can go into the 
bedroom before dinner is served, 
change her dress, powder her nose, 
and come back to the guests in the 
living-room or dining-room as fresh 
and lovely as tho she had no hand in 
preparing the delicious dinner. 


NOUGH about the plan. It, as I 

said, speaks for itself to one who 
will analyze its many conveniences. 
But the merit of the house lies in the 
perfect accord which exists between 
this plan and the exterior. 

Look at the large drawing of the 
house and the tiny one shown at the 
end of the article. We see perfect 
accord of plan and elevation. One 
passing on the sidewalk would imme- 
diately recognize the wing to the 
right as the principal room of the 
house and, with equal facility, the 
room to the left of the entrance door- 
way as one of secondary importance. 
The whole is classified with the least 
obvious effort. The roofline of the 
wing flows into the main roof with 
graceful ease, and both are to 
and made stable with a huge chim- 
ney on which the rooflines focus. 
There is no elaborate display of barge- 
boards and heavy gables—no more 
than are necessary to make the house 
properly weatherproof. The roof is of 
a soft green and blue blend of stained 
shingles which harmonize with the 
color of the shutters, and the exterior 
walls of soft, weathered-gray hand- 
split shingles, laid with a wide ex- 
panse to the weather in the same man- 
ner as were the old hand-rived 
shakes of early pioneer days. 

As I said, this may not be the house 
that suits your location, your pocket- 
book, your needs, or your climate, but 
no matter what you build or where 
you build it, it can convey a lesson 
in true, logical simplicity, which is the 
fundamental point-in-common of all 
works of man which go under the 
name of art. 











This is the right elevation 
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GAS .+-real gas for cooking — 


Pyrofax—no matter where you live 





Even if you live ten or twenty—or a hundred 
miles beyond the end of the city gas mains, you 
can cook on a real gas range—with Pyrofax. Pyro- 
fax—the old reliable compressed-gas-for-cooking 
service—is available to every home. Complete in- 
stallation, including gas range, now actually lower 
in price than a good coal or oil stove. 


Pyrofax is real gas (obtained from natural gas) 
and burns with an intensely hot, blue flame. It is 
brought to your house through a national delivery 
service as reliable as any public utility gas com- 
pany in the city. 

There is a Pyrofax dealer near you. Go to him, 
select a modern, up-to-date gas range. Enameled in 
white or color, with modern oven-heat control, 
with or without warming oven. He will set it up 
and install a Pyrofax Gas outfit—two cylinders of 
Pyrofax Gas, each holding two to three months’ 
supply for the average family. These are housed in 
a neat cabinet outside your kitchen and connected 
with regulation piping to your range as shown in 
the illustration. When one becomes empty you 
turn a valve which connects the second or reserve 
cylinder and the Pyrofax man replaces the empty 
with a full cylinder. This Pyrofax two-cylinder 
system protects you from ever running out of gas. 

Pyrofax is made and delivered by the largest 
organization of its kind—with more than thirty 
years experience in making compressed gases. It 
has thousands of satisfied users throughout the 


P_Yamee) fF 
















Pyrofax two-cylinder system is simple as A BC. Diagram shows direct piping from cabinet to range 


country. All of them speak highly of Pyrofax. 
Thousands of voluntary testimonials like the 
following have been sent in: 


“Pyrofax service is excellent and the gas is 
marvelous. It is the best—wonderful.” ““My wife 
is infinitely pleased with Pyrofax and is spreading 
its virtues among our neighbors.” “Since our 
change from kerosene stove to Pyrofax and a gas 
range we think we are living in a new world.” 
(Names may be had on request.) 


NEW LOW PRICES 


You owe it to yourself to learn about the new 
prices at which Pyrofax is now offered. You can 
buy the complete Pyrofax outfit, including a gas 
range, at an amazingly low price. Convenient 
terms—small down-payment. Look for the name 
Pyrofax. It protects you against untried imitations. 
Send coupon for literature. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


Cansiwe anp Carson Burtpinc 
30 East 4and Street, New York City, New York 


Cansipt anp Carson Buttpinc 
230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 


Unit of and Carbon 

Union Carbide Corporation 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
TREMENDOUS STOCKS——-UNFAILING 
SERVICE——-NATION’WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


GAS 
SERVICE 





PYROFAX DIVISION BHG-10-30 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
(Please address office nearest you) 


Please send me some of your interesting literature on 
Pyrofax and the name of the nearest dealer. 


Name 

















See Advertising Index, page 111 
























is your protection mark on sheet 
metal. Look for it on good Gal- 
vanized Sheets that have been 
carefully manufactured in every 
detail, with a base of KrysTone 
Rust-resisting Copper Steel. 


AMERICAN 


Apollo 


and Apollo-Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel Galvanized 


Sheets 


for Better Sheet Metal Work 


APOLLO-KeysTone Copper Steel Sheets possess 
all the excellent qualities of the well known 
Apollo brand, with the added feature for perma- 
nence of a rust-resisting copper-steel alloy base. 
These are the highest quality sheets manufac- 
tured for roofing and siding, gutters, spouting, 
ventilators, and all building construction pur- 
poses. Keystone Copper Steel also excels for 
tanks, flumes, culverts, and similar uses. 

» For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 


“| Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean, 
) d fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 

) This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
(4 turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 
Special Sheets for all known uses; also Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Write for copies of 
our ROOFING TIN and ANTI-CORROSIVE 
METAL booklets; valuable to property owners. 
















AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLate Company 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SHEET 
STEEL 


Products of QUALITY and Service! 








Parents Meet Teachers 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Club Department, Edited by 
HELEN COWLES LECRON 


VEN in this advanced age there are 

still a few parents who are complete- 
ly out of touch with the public-school 
life that is lived by their children during 
the larger part of the day. There are 
mothers who heave audible sighs of re- 
lief when. Willie or Junior becomes 5 or 6 
years old—their work is practically over 
and now the child in question has be- 
come teacher’s problem. There are fa- 
thers who never even wonder how Carl 
and Jane are adjusting themselves to the 
public-school system; they sign the 
monthly report card with a ow words of 
raise or reproof, but that is all. If their 
lives depended on it they could not pro- 
nounce the name of a single teacher. 

But there are other parents, too. There 
is the father who notes the bruises on his 
son’s right cheek and asks, ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Old Man? Been fighting?” 

The boy may nod his head miserably. 

“Who began it?” 

“The kids that live on the other side 
of the railroad track. Bill and I are the 
only ones who go down this street, and as 
soon as we leave school they begin 
throwing stones at us. Today one hit me, 
and then I had a fight.” 

There is the mother whose little daugh- 
ter comes in at noon hot and breathless, 
demanding her lunch ‘‘this very minute” 
because the noon recess has been short- 
ened to 40 minutes. 

“But you can’t possibly walk seven 
blocks and back and still have time to 
eat properly!” replies mother. 

“But I have to, Mother. It’s a new rule!” 

The Parent-Teacher Association of 
America is a great organization which 
was formed in order to meet just such 
problems as these. Its purpose is to bring 
the fathers and mothers of school chil- 
dren into closer contact with the teachers 
and the school system. It has been highly 
successful. You who read this may know 
all about it already—the chances are 
that you are a member yourself. But if 
you are not, if your community still 
needs such a society, let me tell you how 
to get in touch with the national office 
in order to organize one. 

The Parent-Teacher Organization was 
founded in Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, in 1897 by Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney, a mother who believed that it 
would be beneficial for mothers to meet 
together to consider the problems of their 
children. The name was at first The 
National Congress of Mothers; later, as 


the idea expanded, in order to include the 
fathers and teachers, the name was 
changed to The National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. Now it is generally known simply 
as the Parent-Teacher Association or the 
P. T. A. 

This is the program of the P. T. A. as 
set forth by its leaders: “To promote 
child welfare in home, school, church, 
and community; to raise the standards 
of home life; to secure more adequate 
laws for the care and protection of wom- 
en and children. 

“To bring into closer relation the 
home and the school, that parents and 
teachers may co-operate intelligently in 
the training of the child, and to develop 
between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for ever 
child the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual education.”’ 

As you doubtless know if you live in a 
community where a branch of the P. T. 
A. exists, the organization has come to 
havea very widespread influence for good. 
It stands for better playgrounds, better 
housing, city planning, and other needed 
civic improvements. It organizes study 
circles where mothers and fathers may 
hear lectures and discussions on child 
psychology and training and where com- 
mon problems may be discussed from 
personal angles in order to assist parents 
in keeping their children mentally alert 
and with proper health and habits for 
school life. 

If you are interested in organizing a 
branch of the P. T. A. in your own com- 
munity or school district, write for fur- 
ther information to the executive secre- 
tary, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, District of Columbia. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Would you like 
to have Mrs. LeCron send you her new 
leaflet suggesting a year’s outline for a 
P. T. A. program? If you will send her a 
2-cent stamp for postage she will be glad to 
supply this leaflet or a good list of general 
and varied suggestions for other types of 
club programs. Address Helen Cowles 

LeCron, Better 
Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa.] 
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Two American Houses of 





Italian 


and French Ancestry 


[Continued from page 23] 
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These plans for the Italian-style house, on page 22, 
show compact, generous-sise rooms with good circulation 


pleasing furniture arrangement. From 
the small hallway a stairway leads to the 
second floor, where two bedrooms and a 
bathroom could be arranged and still 
leave some storage space. 

At the rear kitchen door a stairway 
leads to the basement, which provides 
for the heating plant, laundry, and 
fruit room. 

The garage, as incorporated into a 
feature of the design, is also a practical 
and economical one. . 

This home would require a lot at least 
65 feet wide, facing approximately north 
or west. The depth need not be great— 
80 feet would be ample, for the house 
should set fairly close to the street. 

Those of us who care to depart from 
the common-type house and those of us 
who have to count carefully every dollar 
that goes into the building of our house 
must of necessity plan so that every 
single thing needed is arranged within 
the smallest space. The construction 
must be sicaplited so that labor and ma- 
terials are reduced to a minimum, a 
feature this house contains. 


T COSTS no more to build an attrac- 

tive home. Good architecture is 
achieved by proper proportioning of 
roof and walls, spacing of windows, care- 
ful design, and blending of materials, 























These two houses, judged by these 
standards, have inherent in their design 
the qualities of good architecture. It 
might be interesting for a reader to try 
to imagine changing the placing, or even 
the size, of the widows and wall spaces. 
He would find, I am sure, that even very 
minor changes would affect the merit 
of the designs. Just as they are, each has 
a simple, restrained dignity which does 
not force itself upon our consciousness, 
but each part blends with the others to 
form a perfect whole. 


HILE the ancestry of each of these 
houses is evident, there is no slavish 
adherence to a particular house of which 
they might be supposed to be copies. 
They contain the spirit of the architec- 
ture from which they are derived, meet- 
ing exactly the requirements of the 
modern American urban-dweller. Both 
houses typify the best phase of the de- 
velopment of American architecture, in 
which the designer feels free to draw upon 
the past for ideas wherever he may find 
them, combining these ideas in new and 
rage: manners to fill the necessities of 
is plan and of his taste. 
hese are indeed the sort of houses 
Better Homes and Gardens enjoys present- 
ing to its readers for their careful consid- 
eration in planning their own homes. 
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Large closets are well placed in these plans for the 
charming Brittany-style house shown on page 23 

















AUTOMATIC HEAT 








. « « With 
an EXTRA ROOM 














HERE is an extra room in your home 
waiting for you to use. Your base- 
ment can become a livable room— 


suitable for a playroom, den, workshop, 
gymnasium or any other use. 

There is no soot, no dirt, no fuel storage, 
no ash removal, no noise. Ideal Gas 
Boilers burn noiselessly, cleanly and 
efficiently. And they automatically keep 
your home at just the temperature de- 
sired without any attention from season's 
beginning to season's end. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 





Mail the coupon below for a free folder that 
will tell you all about Ideal Gas house heating. 














GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Name 


Address — 


City State B-10 
KASUUERAECRRIOR RET 











Division of 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


40 West 40th St., New York 














See Advertising Index, page 111 
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The traveling public didn’t de- 
mand a bath with every room, 
or circulating ice water, or a 
morning paper under the door 
at no cost—umtil Hotels Statler 
inaugurated these improve- 
ments. 

There are also bed-head 
reading lamps, full-length mir- 
rors, colorful furnishings, even 
threaded needles in the pin- 
cushions in every room. 

In restaurants there is the 
widest variety, ranging from 
formal a Ja carte service to 
lunchroom or cafeterias. 

But it is in Statler Service 
that this policy of keeping 
ahead of your demands is most 
noticeable. Statler employees 
are not only instructed but are 
trained in courtesy and helpful- 
ness. They, too, keep ahead of 
your demands 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hote/ Pennsylvania } 











He Is Your Garden’s 
Best Friend 


[Continued from page 40] 


agricultural college at the Michigan 
Agricultural School, Prof. William J. 
Beal, in introducing his student, said, 
“Meet a real genius.” Beal was a 
botafhical leader in his day and an 
enthusiastic follower of Agassiz. From 
him Bailey learned and taught 
the favorite instruction, “Study Na- 
ture—not books.”’ There were not so 
many books nor such excellent ones 
then as we have now. 


R. BAILEY is honorary mem- 

ber of the leading foreign botani- 
cal organizations. He visited New 
Zealand in 1914 and China and Japan 
in 1917. He left Cornell in 1913 to 
travel. He has done the difficult work 
of classifying plants, fruits, and flowers 
which have been modified by cultiva- 
tion. He worked also on obscure and 
little-known groups of palms in South 
America and the West Indies. In 1926 
he was president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science. Since 1921 he has been pro- 
fessor emeritus in the college of agri- 
culture, Cornell University. 

He has made a profound and exten- 
sive contribution to our civilization 
thru his editorial activities in the 
field of agriculture and rural life. His 
work is an excellent example of the 
important part botany must play in 
our community life. 

Yet, if you visited the place of his 
birth, South Haven, Michigan, and 
inquired about Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
you would perhaps be told that he 

ad been a prominent member of the 
Masonic Lodge there, could lift a 
barrelful of apples to his shoulder 
and walk off with the load, thought 
nothing of a 30 or 40-mile walk in the 
pioneer days, when the nearest rail- 
way was-that distance away; that he 
bought about 400 acres of land when 
he came as one of the first settlers 
from Vermont, making most of that 
trip with a member of the Taft fam- 
ily, who was a classmate in college; 
that he had three sons, and that he 
died several years ago. 

“Not Liberty Hyde Bailey? He is 
still living.” 

“Oh, you mean his son. He left 
South Haven many years ago, when 
a young man. Once in a while he 
comes back. The Bailey place is at 
the southeast edge of town. The chil- 
dren were all:born in the same house 
there, which is still as it was then.” 

“He planted lots of trees,”’ they 
would tell you. There is an avenue of 
Hard Maples for a quarter of a mile 
along thé street in front of the home, 
now called in honor of Bailey senior, 
Bailey Avenue. In autumn this double 
row of maples is a blaze of crimson, 
red, orange, and yellow. He planted 
the row of maples on his side of the 
street and saw to it that his neighbor 
across the road did the same—practi- 
cal co-operation. 

He planted many apple and peach 
trees. The peaches are gone and 
others have taken their places, but 
there are about 400 apple trees of 
every kind and variety. Many of 
these are the budding and ting 
experiments of the son. Every variet 
of apple he heard about and whic 
was not in that orchard was added by 
getting a twig, resulting in a most un- 
commercial orchard. There are a 
dozen great chestnut trees which bear 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEVO MAKES SOFT WATER: | 
ae 


Soften the water— 
then your white wash 


dries snow-white 


ArE you puzzled by the way your 
white wash dries gray’ Hard water— 
water filled with harsh alkalis— 
causes all the trouble. These alkalis 
combine with soap and dirt to make 
a gray scum almost impossible to 
scrub or rinse away. 

But soften the water with Melo! 
Two or three tablespoonfuls in -a 
washtub will make the hardest water 
instantly soft. Suds will pile up—rich, 
thick and lasting. Less soap will be 
needed. Rinsing will be quick and 
thorough, and when your white wash 
dries, it will be whiter than it ever 
was before. 

Try a can of Melo tomorrow. It 
simplifies every washing and clean- 
ing operation, and saves tender hands 
from irritation. It adds comfort and 
satisfaction to the bath. Melo is sold 
by your grocer in convenient cans— 
10c (slightly higher in far western 
states). The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of Sani- 


MELO 


WATER SOFTENED 
WITH MELOIS A 
REMARKABLE CLEANER 


¥ . 
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Try MAPLEINE 


PICKLE this Fall 


Its full use is described in our 
200-recipe book. Free on request. 
In the meantime, the pickle is 
prepared by adding a scant tea- 
spoon of Mapleine to a quart of 
vinegar, then 2 cups of sugar and 
bringing to a boil. Spices may 
also be added as desired. With 
this you can make unusually tangy 
carrot pickles, cucumber pickles, 
onion pickles, piccalilli, string 
beans, pears, crab apples, musk- 
melons, etc. Write for the book. 
Get Mapleine at your grocer'’s. 
Crescent Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 41, Seattle, U. S. A. 
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well. The ground under them is car- 
ee with 6-inch long, light-tan cat- 
ins, avoided by barefooted children. 
One tree measures 12 feet 2 inches 
around the trunk, 3 feet above the 
und, and has a spread 75 feet in 
iameter. 

There is a Black Walnut tree be- 
hind the house which Dr. Bailey 
may have planted. Black Walnuts 
grow rather fast for a hardwood tree. 
it is 30 feet to the first branch. One 
day a man came to the present owner 
of the Bailey place, which in the course 
of years dwindled down from 400 
acres to about 20 acres. He said, 
“Lady, I'll give you $10 for that 
walnut tree.”’ 

“What! There are people who will 
sell their souls for a few pieces of 
silver. Get out quick!’’ 

“No harm, lady, no harm.”’ And 
he left while the leaving was good. 

People used to say that “Lib” 
Bailey would never amount to any- 
thing because he would spend his 
days visiting dogwood trees and col- 
lecting bugs and such things. Never- 
theless, three presidents of the United 
States would have been glad to have 
this same boy as secretary of agricul- 
ture, and several times he was con- 
sidered for governor of New York 
State, but this never came to pass 
because Dr. Bailey has no taste for 
practical politics. 

His father was always immensely 
proud of “Lib” altho he would not 
admit it. He encouraged the son and 
namesake to get every different and 
odd kind of apple, including one 
called Surprise, which has the exterior 
appearance of a Greening, with red 
flesh. It is said that there were 195 
varieties of apples on the Bailey place, 
and from these an exhibit of 105 
varieties was once made at the county 
fair. Fairs then encouraged the grow- 
ing of many varieties of fruits by 
giving prizes for the largest number 
of kinds from one orchard. 

Probably Dr. Bailey does not re- 
member his own mother. He was a 
small boy when she died. Later his 
father remarried and no one could 
have been a better mother to his three 
small sons than the second Mrs. Bailey. 
She certainly loved them as her own. 
Since her death a dozen years ago, 
Dr. Bailey seldom goes to South 
Haven. She lived there thru the 
years of his steady advancement in 
the world of science. 

But the history of Van Buren 
County, Michigan, which includes 
South Haven, with 5,000 people and 
thousands of summer visitors, gives 
some three and a half pages to a H. 
Bailey, Sr., contrasted with a e 
and a half to his ibevantieialie 
known son. 

Liberty Hyde Bailey has had two 
constant companions thru these many 
rears. Of one of these, his wife, he 
as written: 


Annette 
“Tis many years since we were born, 
Tis many years since we were wed— 
The winds have blown from night 
till morn, 
As they will blow when we are dead.” 


The other companion, Ethel Zoe 
Bailey, is a daughter who has worked 
and played with him thru the writing 
of most of his books. Sara May Bailey 
his other daughter, is married and 
lives in Asia. 

Dr. Bailey is in the midst of his 
work in Ithaca, New York—study- 
ing, collecting, writing, living—and so 
we shall leave him, at the age of 72, 
an artist of life, scientist, and man. 





“Once again 


this window 
shade is clean... 


I scrubbed it [° 


ER HOME was a model of tidiness. 

Draperies, woodwork, rugs, everything 
was always spotless—everything but the 
window shades. She just couddn’t keep them 
clean. Dusting wouldn’t do it. Even a damp 
sponge wouldn’t do it. The dirt worked right 
into the window shade fabric. 

Then she heard about TONTINE — the 
welcome new window shade that can be 
scrubbed again and again. Each time its orig- 
inal beauty is restored—as dainty and fresh 
as new. 

Tontine shades come in a wide range of 
beautiful colors, figured designs and the 
corded effects now so popular. Impregnated 


with the same basic substance as that con- 
tained in the famous du Pont Duco, they 
will not fade, pinhole or fray. Sunlight and 
rain will not harm them, For complete win- 
dow shade satisfaction, ask to have them 
mounted on TONTINE guaranteed rollers, 


SPECIAL OFFER 

A sample Tontine shade for $1.00 
Send us the coupon below with a dollar bid, 
checking which color you prefer. We will send you 
a shade made up to your measurements. When 
you get it, test it. Deliberately smear dirt on it— 
then scrub with a brush, soap and hot water. Its 
beauty will be instantly restored. Only one shade 
(not exceeding 40’’ wide) can be sent to any one 
home at this special price. The regular retail price, 
depending on length, width, etc., at the authorized 
Tontine dealer’s in your city, is from $1.75 up. 


~TONTINE 


ate. U.S. Part. ore. 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


Consult the classified business directory of your telephone book for 
the name and addréss of the authorised Tontine dealer in your city. 





i 
Measure from lip to tip, including pans Use yard sick —} 


Measure width of shade you wish to replace with the 
Tontine test shade, Measure tip to tip, including metal 
ns at ends of roller (see diagram above). Measure also 
gth of shade unrolled Specify which color 1s wanted: 
White, Cream, Ecru or Green. Fill out coupon fully 
Pin $1.00 to coupon. 


(This offer closes January 1, 1931) 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS& CO., Inc, B.H.10 
100 Du Pont Avenue, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Canadian subscribers enclose $1.50 and address coupon: 
Canadian Industries, Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New 
Toronto, Ontario, Can, 


Herewith $1.00 pinned to coupon. Please send me com- 


plete Tontine shade... ... inches wide, tip to tip (cannot 
exceed 40 inches), and... . . .inches long (cannot exceed 
72 inches, shade unrolled). w ite) Ecru) 
Cream [) Green) 

ss dv.cgh 6 cen, dd p 00 6 ov et oad Go 008s eeke dp . 
Address 









See Advertising Index, page 111 

























































~ Why 


blot out the best of the sunlight 


with ordinary window glass ? 











USTRAGLASS> 


FLAT=-DRA W N Ee 


CosTs N O MORE 
| Bye esa wah the wonderful new 


glass for windows, transmits a sub- 
stantial amount of the shorter ultra- 
violet rays of sunlight of a wave-length 
of 313 mu.* Yet Lustraglass costs no 
more than ordinary window glass! 


Lustraglass is a better glass, made 
by an improved process, flat-drawn in 
sheets. It is clearer, perfectly flat, the 
**whitest’’ of all glass made for windows 
and more lustrous than the window 
glass you have always been used to. Yet 
you pay no more for Lustraglass! 

If you are building a new home, or 
remodeling instruct your architect or 
contractor to install Lustraglass in 
every window. The cost of this new 
glass is so low it should be specified for 
the office, the factory, school and hos- 
pital as well as the home. 

Send for the Lustraglass Booklet. It 
will tell you all you want to know about 
this wonderful new glass and the health 
value of ultra-violet rays. 

Every pane of genuine Lustraglass 
bears the label illustrated below. 
Lustraglass is sold by reliable dealers 
everywhere. 


*See Lustraglass Booklet for complete table of 
transmission. 


Look for this 
label on every 
pane of genu- 
ine Lustraglase 


AMERICAN 











WINDOW GLASS CO. 








Practical Furniture at Moderate Cost 
{Continued from page 17 ] 


In shopping we 
found an excellent 
couch with com- 
fortable springs and 
a plain dark green 
covering. It has 
the advantage (in a 
house where space 
counts) of a butter- 
fly arm at each end 
which can be 
dropped or raised, 
taking the place of 
end tables. The 
comfortable large 
chair that matches 
the couch also has 
the extension arm. 
You will notice 
that, tho the two 
pieces match, in our 
groupings we have 
placed them apart 
so that you do not 
feel that the accent 
of the room is laid 
on matching pieces. 

A Cape Cod wing 
chair covered in a 
yellow chintz, with 
a maple candle- 
stand table beside 
it, succeeds in bal- 
ancing the large couch at the other side 
of the fireplace. A table large enough to 
be practical for any use is a necessity in a 
room where eve bit of furniture counts, 
and so we found the round table, with 
its substantial base, that could hold a 
lamp or a bow! of flowers and books with 
equal ease. 

As we looked for a desk we felt that we 
might well be a bit extravagant and buy 
one that offered not only writing facili- 
ties but also all the storage space pos- 
sible; so in a secretary type of desk we 
have drawers in which to store perhaps 
the table linen, and also shelves to hold 
the books or quaint bits of china. A 
piece as lovely as this desk with its fine 
old top can have the doors left open if 
the shelves are made a picture in them- 
selves. The chair we suggest for the desk 
can be one of several that would suit the 
room for every kind of use, either to pull 
up to the dining table or to serve at a 
later date in the bedroom or hall of a 
larger house. 


HEN it came to the dining table 

we were very much taken with the 

one we show, which, with its bench, is 
fitted to serve more than one purpose: 
Placed against the wall during the day 
and holding a large, generous tensa the 
set makes the end of the room. With 
little trouble the table can be cleared at 
the dinner hour and transformed into a 
hospitable form of board and yet have 
all the charm of an informal arrange- 
ment. The bench that goes with the 
table can be used at the dinner table 
during the early years of homemaking, 
and later on it vif serve well in a larger 
living-room, just as we have placed it 
(beside a table), or in a bay window. 
When a separate dining-room forms part 
of the home, this table can be matched to 
an open dresser and a chest for the din- 
ing-room, with maple fiddle-back chairs. 
The bedroom we have furnished in the 
same period of maple with a double 
four-poster bed that has lovely tapering 
lines, a bed table, and a comfortable 
little upholstered boudoir chair. There 
is a splendid drawer space in the fine 
maple chest-on-chest and in the smaller 
chest of drawers that serves, with the 





A practical dressing table is very 
essential in a room shared by two 


mirror over it, as @ 
dressing table. 

We realize that 
we are offering you 
only the necessities, 
but we have care- 
fully chosen furni- 
ture well worth 
keeping and that 
will later fit into 
any setting. Many 
of the pieces could 
be changed around 
to use in a larger 
house. For instance, 
the dressing chest 
and its mirror could 
be used in a hall 
and the odd chairs 
shifted to any room. 
We have attempted 
to show you acces- 
sories suitable to 
the potential larger 
house, yet within 
the price limit of 
te, oat home- 
makers. 

This Early 
American furniture 
illustrated goes ex- 
tremely well 
against painted or 
rough-plastered walls and is equally 
lovely against a prim little Early Colonial 
wallpaper. Pine paneling also forms a 
very natural setting for these Early 
American pieces. Sacesonabiy priced 
reproductions, in carpeting, of American 
hooked rugs lend their charm of color 
and design to a living-room furnished in 
maple. Such rooms would call for pretty 
chintzes that are in the market at re- 
markably low prices, not exceeding 
$1.50 at the most. The bedroom might 
well have ruffled curtains and a bedcover- 
ing of chintz or old-fashioned print. On 
its floor can be scatter rugs of hooked 
pattern, or rag, or even braided rugs. 

Pictures of sailing ships or hunting 
scenes and flower prints all are suitable 
to the walls, and reproductions of the old 
ones can be found in any shop today. 
Pewter, copper, and brass may add their 
color to the accessories, and inexpensive 
lamp shades of simple, direct lines that 
fit glass lamps or wrought-iron ones are, 
with a little shopping, to be picked up 
within the price range. 


Living-Room and 








Dining-Room 
Sofa $ 79.50 
Cape Cod chair 26.75 
Candle table 17.89 
Cricket table 21.89 
Desk 139 .00 
2 chairs ($8.94 each) 17.88 
Easy chair 29.75 
Dining table 59 .50 
Dining table bench 21.89 

$414.05 

Bedroom 

Double bed $ 59.50 
Bed table 19.89 
Easy chair 11.89 
Chest of drawers 69.50 
Mirror 24.89 
Chest-on-chest 121.00 
$306 .67 

Total $720.72 








Wood St. and Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
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E’RE GLAD 
TO HAVE 


DISCOVERED 
IT NOW... 


BUT | 


DO WISH WE'D KNOWN ABOUT BETTER HOMES 


AND GARDENS WHEN WE STARTED KEEPING HOUSsE| 


Even after they have obviously made a success 
of their homes, men and women are still glad 
to discover Better Homes and Gardens. 


For the business of home-making never stops; 
new problems present themselves every day. 
There are new conveniences to be purchased— 
new gardens to be planted—new menus to be 
arranged—new furnishings to be planned—and 
such problems are often puzzling. 


In solving these problems, the friendly advice 
of Better Homes and Gardens is always helpful. 
No wonder that home-makers so readily wel- 
come your suggestion that they get acquainted 
with Better Homes and Gardens. No wonder 


they are so glad to have you send in their 
subscriptions. 


More than half of the great family of Better 
Homes and Gardens readers, have learned about 
the magazine through the recommendations of 
friends. And the best part of that is, of course, 
that both parties benefit by the suggestion. The 
new subscriber receives all the help, the inspira- 
tion, the ideas, that fill every issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens—and the one making the 
suggestion has the comfortable knowledge of 
having done a friendly favor. 


Among your own neighbors and friends, there 
are doubtless many who would be glad to dis- 
cover Better Homes and Gardens. Why not 
suggest it to them—perhaps lend them some 
of your copies, or send in their subscriptions 
on the order blank enclosed in this issue? 





BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, DES MOINES, IOWA 


In telling others about Better Homes and Gardens you may 
carn, in addition to their appreciation, the benefits of our 
special representative plan—in the form of cash rewards, 





And whether or not you are personally concerned about the 
rewards, your garden club or church society might like to take 
advantage of them. If interested, write us for full details. 


See Advertising Index, page 111 
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What colors will make 
my kitchen cooler? 





How can | make my 
entrance hall smile 
a welcome? 


Where are chintz 
papers correctly 
used ? 













ewill answer 
these questions 


for you 














fascinating 
new book tells 


how modern 
decorators work 
wonders with 


moderately priced TY, 
WALLPAPER §& 


And it entitles you to further free TS 
expert advice on all your partic- 
ular problems. We have helped 
thousands of women all over the 
country to successfully carry out 
their home beautifying ideas. 





Our files are full of information covering 
every phase of wallpaper decoration. You 
will find the answer to almost any question 
you can ask about wallpaper in our new 

book “‘Improve it with Wallpaper’ and 
the 10c you pay for it entitles you to 
free advice at all times on all of your 

individual problems. (See return postal 


card in book.) 
10c 


Brings this 
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the Wallpaper Asso ork 
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My Walipapes ——annnneennnn 
Dealer's Name--~ : 
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You, Too, Can Grow 
These Lilzes 


[Continued from page 34] 


Care must be used that lilies are so 
placed in their shrubbery environ- 
ment that their normal growth will be 
sufficient to send the flower head into 
the sunlight. Do not expect a 2-foot 
lily to grow thru a 7-foot shrub or a 6- 
foot lily to look anything but gawky 
in a bed of 12-inch shrubs or plants. 
Properly placed they add greatly to 
the color and beauty of the founda- 
tion plantings and are better suited 
than if placed in the open. 

Lilies bloom at varying seasons 
from May to September, according to 
species. Plant late-flowering varieties 
with shrubs that bloom in spring and 
7 summer, and early-summer lilies 
in fall-blooming shrubs to get the 
maximum value from them. In this 
way two color shows each season can 
be secured. 

Used in perennial plantings, lilies 
are of particular value in bridging the 
comparative flowerless period of July 
and early A 
so many borders. July is the height 
of the lily season, at least in Oregon, 
and the flowering dates will not vary 
widely in most northern states. Most 
catalogs give blooming dates and 
allow intelligent selections of varieties 
for definite use. 

Selection of Varieties. The third 
factor governing the successful gar- 
den use of lilies is also important. 
There are some eighty varieties of 
lilies used more or less for garden pur- 
poses, and it is somewhat difficult for 
a beginner to know what to use for his 
particular locality. There are many 
varieties that require special atten- 
tion and care, whereas others are 
easily grown over a wide range of 
climatic and soil conditions. It is 
these latter species with which we are 
concerned. After the gardener has 
successfully grown these varieties, 
others can easily be attempted if de- 
sired. 


AT THE head of the list of easily 
grown hardy species stands the 
Regal Lily, known in the catalogs as 
Lilium regale. lt is perfectly hardy any- 
where in the northern states, grows in 
almost any sort of soil, and lasts for 
years. All that it requires is planting 
from 5 to 6 inches deep and such 
care in the way of weeding and water- 
ing as is offered all garden plants. The 
big, fragrant, white trumpets, shaded 
yellow within and reddish brown 
without, are carried on a stout stem 
from 2 to 5 feet high. This is without 
doubt the outstanding hardy garden 
lily of the present time. Discovered 
in China byE. H. Wilson a compara- 
tively short time ago, it is only now 
becoming abundant enough to be 
available for general use. Prices have 
been coming down rapidly for the 
past few years, and it is now no more 
expensive than other lilies of equal 
merit. Gardeners will do well to secure 
good-size sturdy bulbs 7 inches in 
circumference or over if dependable 
bloom is desired the first season. 

The old Tiger Lily (Lilium tigrinum) 
now the most widely used and best 
known of all hardy lilies, deserves to 
be planted in greater numbers. It is 
cheap and easily grown and can readi- 
ly be used for massed effects. Because 
of its peculiar shade, it is difficult to 
use in color schemes. It is best planted 
in sturdy masses in front of shrubs 
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An elderly woman of 72 slipped on a rug 


and fell, breaking her hip . . , She spent 
one year in the hospital. From a safety 
council report. 


A SLIPPING ROG 
CAUSED THIS — 


RUG-STA would have prevented 
this dreadful accident and saved 
a tedious year of pain. 


Banish the skidding rug menace 
from your home with RUG-STA. 
Brush this harmless liquid on 
the backs of your rugs, where it 
will form an invisible, slip-proof 
film. Buy RUG-STA at hardware, 
paint, or department stores. . . 
VY, pt. 65c; 2 pt. $1; 1 pt. $1.50. 


ENDORSED BY RUG MAKERS 


RUG-STA will not harm fine rugs 
nor mar floors. Write for a free 
booklet . . . Addison-Leslie Co. 

310 Bolivar St., Canton, Mass. 


RUG: STA 
PREVENTS SLIPPING/ 


100 
EVERGREEN 
TREES $3.50 


Buy From Grower 
At Wholesale 


Beautify your home with these vigorous 
hardy trees, four years, transplanted and 
well rooted. Average height 4-8 inches. 
Started in severe Northern climate, they will 
thrive anywhere and grow rapidly. 

NOR WAY SPRUCE SCOTCH PINE 
WHITE SPRUCE NORWAY PINE 


of any variety 
100 oc 25 of each kind $3.50 
For immediate shipment. Noshipment later 
than Dee. 1 because of early Northern winter. 


No shipment of less than 100. Average 
weight 101]bs. per hundred. Remit with order. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. H FRYEBURG, MAINE 
Send for Descriptive folder 





























$20 ican” CANDY 


THAT is what Bertha Jenkins of Cambridee. 
Mass., makes through Lewis Candy methods 
in spare time. Start at home. We teach you 
recipe secrets, furnish let f io | 

e, ow 


mak 
. You can be successful like hundreds of 
others. Write at once for FREE BOOK. 
Lewis Training Institute, 4021-C8 
Division Lewis Hotel Training 
) Washingt on, D.C. 
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about 2 feet high or among perennials 
that bloom in spring or early summer. 
Their show will be over before the 
Tiger Lily appears. One of the most 
effective uses of this lily I have ever 
seen was a planting among a bank of 
Kurume Azaleas against a _back- 
und of evergreen shrubbery. The 
ilies turned an otherwise forlorn- 
looking spot in the midsummer gar- 
den into a blazing mass of color for 
weeks. Conversely, in the spring the 
azaleas reversed the procedure and 
made a beauty spot of the lily bed 
long before the lilies began to make 
their appearance. There is a double 
form of this old garden favorite which 
is the only really double-flower lily 
yet available for the gardens. Many 
double flowers are more or less mon- 
strosities, but there is an odd charm 
about this flower that attracts most 
xeople. Bulbs 6 to 7 inches in circum- 
arm sal and sométimes even small 
ones, bloom well the first year. 


FS" fall color, lilies offer the won- 
derful Japanese Goldband Lily 
and the Speciosum varieties in white, 
splashed and marked more or less 
with red or pink. Both grow well and 
harmonize well with the fall Asters 
(Michaelmas-daisies) and also with 
the Japanese Anemones. The huge 
freckled flowers of the Goldband 
Lilies, with a yellow streak length- 
wise of each petal, are favorites with 
everyone who knows them. The very 
much reflexed blossoms of the Speci- 
osum, and particularly of the form 
known as Speciosum rubrum, are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and attractive, 
coming as they do in September and 
October, when flowers are becomi 
scarce. Both are easily grown if 
drainage is provided. lf drai is 
bad they are likely to bloom well the 
first season or so and then disappear. 

The little Siberian Coral Lil 
(Lilium tenuifolium), a dainty elf 
growing some 15 to 18 inches high, is 
one of the most showy of all small 
garden bulbs. Its brilliant red flowers 
appearing above the foliage of heath- 
ers, Cotoneasters, and other small 
shrubs, are a flower show in them- 
selves. The bulbs are cheap, and even 
small ones bloom the first season. 
They can be used liberally in low 
shrubbery or in rock gardens. This 
lily sometimes blooms itself out and 
disappears after three or four seasons. 
However, the bulbs are so reasonably 
priced and furnish such a blaze of 
color that one blooming is worth the 
price paid for them. In lighter soils 
they last longer and often seem to be 
as permanent as any other lilies. 

Lilium elegans, a dwarf lily with up- 
turned flowers, in shades of yellow or 
red, is easily grown, increases quickly 
to good clumps, and blooms well in 
almost every garden. 

With these easily handled and sat- 
isfactory lilies established in the gar- 
den, others may be attempted. Some 
of them are sure to be satisfactory 
in every garden, altho various species 
will be fussy in many places. One of 
the odd things about lilies as well as 
many other plants is their apparent 
behavior inconsistencies. Two gar- 
dens with _——— the same soil 
— and growing conditions, in- 
solar as we can see, will produce far 
different results. A lily or a perennial 
may grow well in one end and abso- 
lutely refuse to grow in the other. 
Nevertheless, most gardens will grow 
some lilies well, many gardens will 
grow most lilies, and all will be 
greatly benefited by the addition of 
these superb flowers. 
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Because if you are, youknow ALL Take the new Johnson Electric Floor Pol- 
about dirt on the floorsand areanx- isher—every home should have one, but 
ious for this remedy. if yours has not your dealer around the 
corner rents it by the day for very little— 
and polish the floor until it glistens—with 





To seal over the thousand little cracks 


and “pockets” where dirt lodges in every 


floor, do this: Wash the floor first. (You'll ™° glare, but with the rich subdued satiny 
never have to do it again.) lustre of electrically waxed floors. 


Then spread a thin coat of Johnson’s Wax The wax finish, then, is so dry that dirt 
with the Wax Applier or soft cloth— simply can't stick to it. So smooth you 
your hands won't be soiled in either case whisk the dust off. And so hard that 
—and let it dry a few minutes. The wax *fffic can’t mar the varnish or shellac or 


will dry hard, filling every crack. lacquer beneath. $. C. Johnson & Son, 
Makers of Johnson's Wax, Racine, Wis. 



















Wax your floors without effort with the new 
Johnson Household Polisher. Plugs into any light 
socket—A.C.or D.C. Your dealer will rent the 
machine, deliver it, and call for itc—for $2 a day. 
® Price with complete floor maintenance outfit — 
Wax Applier, Floor Duster, Liquid and Paste 
Wax— $39.50. 





To try this polish on your floor — 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. BH10, Racine, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Send 2$c can of Johnson's Wax. Enclosed is 10c 
(stamps or coin) to defray part of cost and postage. 
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atmosphere of the woodwork! 


purposes . 


criticize esters 


dosa—when it was youn 
st wasn’t dependable. 


THE NATURAL RE AUTY 





CHARM TO ANY HOME 


Jusr seyonp the porch, a garden with trees and 
small rock plants, and a sheltered corner in which 
to meditate. Within, rooms that you have care 
fully planned. . . . How much their success de 
pends upon the natural beauty and the friendly 


The charm of Pondosa Pine is still in evidence 
after years of use. Paint retains its freshness and 
luster. Stains still bring out the delicately figured 
grain. Joints stay tight; nails and screws hold their 
place. Cupboard doors swing smoothly and fit 
their frames without binding. Windows open 
quietly. Careful seasoning and grading, added to 
its natural qualities, have made Pondosa an un- 
usually satisfactory soft wood for most building 
. . built-in features, trim, paneling. 

Pondosa Pine is imprinted with the familiar 
pine tree trade-mark, which makes identification 
for you, or for your architect, as simp!e as choosing 
plumbing, heating, or electrical equipment. Lum- 
ber dealers can supply Pondosa quickly. Western 
Pine Manufacturers Association, Portland, Ore. 








“The trouble with us oldsters is, we 


Pon- 
green 
t now it’s 
cured an’ kiln-dried, it'll stay put 
without warp or crawl.” —From the 
philosophy of the boss-carpenter. 
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dash t the long seasoning 
we've had Te ake this piece 






















Pondosa Pine 
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Fascinating Portraits of American Women 
[Continued from page 33] 





woman of our grand- 
mothers’ and great- 
grandmothers’ days— 
not an exceptional one, 
and I particularly like 
it for the fine modern 
spirit that has gone 
into its making. It re- 
minds me of another 
new book that I regard 
as unusual, an auto- 
biography, The Life of 
an Ordinary Woman, 
by Anne Ellis (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 
$3.50). Anne Ellis (who 
is probably only a little 
past middle age now), 
grew up in the Colo- 
rado mining country 
and lived a life of physical hardship and 
crippling poverty; she was married and 
widowed twice, finally being left with no 
money and with two children to support, 
yet thru it all she never lost courage, and 
the reader feels all the time that her book 
is completely honest. 

A pioneer of a much earlier day was 
Anne Hutchinson, and her story, as told 
in Unafraid: A Life of Anne Hutchinson, 
by Winifred King Rugg (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, $3.50), is as amazing 
as it is readable. She was called ‘‘a New 
England Jezebel, a servant of God, a 
Joan of Arc, an instrument of Satan. 
Thus variously has she been described 
ever since her energetic mind made itself 
felt in the colony of Boston. Her life was 
one of battles, religious and political. She 
became a close friend of Governor Vane, 
and when a religious schism split the 
colony she sided with him against Win- 
throp and Wilson. She was tried for 
heresy, and after a stormy trial was cast 
out of the church and banished from 
Massachusetts. Nothing daunted, she 
went to Rhode Island, and from there to 
New York, where she and her family were 
finally tomahawked by the Indians.” 





Drawings by 


I HAVE quoted from a publicity note 
which sums up the book (and her life) 
better than I can. Read her story and 
you will not only learn a great deal about 
Colonial life in America but about a 
woman who was strangely outspoken 
and fearless for her sex and her time. 
But she was dominated by a religious 
conviction, and convictions make people, 
even women, forget conventions. 

The American suffragists forgot con- 
ventions, but they, too, had convictions. 
Read Susan B. Anthony, by Rheta Childe 
Dorr (Frederick A. Stokes and Company, 
$5), if you would study the life of a great 
American woman; the book has been out 
about two years. And if you wish to 
know still more about the suffrage move- 
ment in America and incidentally about 
another great woman, get The Story of a 
Pioneer (Harper and Brothers, $2.50), 
Anna Howard Shaw’s autobiography, 
from the library. It is a much older bok. 
I myself greatly enjoyed Rheta Childe 
Dorr’s A Woman of 
Fifty (Funk and Wag- 
nalls, $2.50), which 
describes the fight 
made by another fe- 
male rebel with a 
man’s world when she 
attempted not only to 
earn her living but also 
to do a little reforming. 

No other American 
woman has had so 
many biographies writ- 
ten about her recently 





as Emily Dickinson, 
the little New England 
poet who was born in 
1830. Obscure while 
she lived, a small but 
devoted cult soon 
sprung up around her 
memory and she be- 
came a carefully guard- 
ed legend. However, it 
was not until a few 
years ago that a biog- 
raphy of any impor- 
tance appeared. The 
Life and Letters of 
Emily Dickinson, by 
her niece, Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi 
(Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $5), came 
out, along with a newly edited collection 
of Emily’s poems, at a time when the 
American public was beginning to recog- 
nize her work as that of real genius. When 
this newly awakened interest was at its 
height Emily Dickinson enthusiasts were 
astonished to have Further Poems of 
Emily Dickinson (Little, Brown and 
Company, $2.50) appear—some of them 
actually love poems! And the literary 
world has been given to believe that there 
was not a scrap from her pen that had 
not been put into a book! Then well- 
authenticated rumors of a real love affair 
began to float about (Mrs. Bianchi had 
made no mention of this in her volume), 
and then appeared two new biographies, 
Emily Dickinson, by Josephine Pollitt 
(Little, Brown and Company, $4), and 
The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson, 
by Genevieve Taggard (Alfred A. Knopf, 
$4), which told that story. Genevieve 
Taggard is a t herself, and her under- 
standing of Emily Dickinson’s situation 
and problems is sensitive and fine. 

Many of the recent tales about Emily 
Dickinson laid too great stress on her 
eccentricities; it was therefore a refresh- 
ing thing to have Emily Dickinson: Friend 
and Neighbor, by Macgregor Jenkins 
(Little, Brown and Company, $3), show 
her in a different light as a genuine, kind, 
sensible human being. As a child Mr. 
Jenkins lived in Amherst, Massachusetts, 
and knew Miss Dickinson and her family 
well. 

Many educators now believe that the 
best way to teach history is thru biog- 
raphy; certainly one gains a very clear 
understanding of the progress of women 
thru these books that describe indi- 
viduals so carefully and sympathetically. 
You cannot possibly read Grandmother 
Brown’s Hundred Years, for instance, 
without forming a very clear picture of 
the way in which our western pioneers 
lived. Well, as for me, I think I prefer a 
good biography to any other sort of book. 





Wilfred Jones, 
from the $3 edition of “The 
Rise of American Civilization,” 
by Charles and Mary Beard 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: If you, too, enjoy 
biographies of women, wouldn’t you 
like to have Mrs. LeCron’s list of the 
best of these, old and new? Write for 
Leaflet No. B-G-9. She will also be 

glad to make any other 








suggestions for 
either children or 
adults if you will tell 
her something of their 
tastes and needs. Bring 
her your literary prob- 
lems. Address Helen 
Cowles LeCron, Better 
Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa, and 
be sure to inclose a 2- 
cent stamp for the 


postage on her reply.] 








Better Homes and Garvens, October, 1930 
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Of Autumn, Sunsets, Trees, and Leaves 
{Continued from page 50] 


substance that stains the fingers when 
we on it.” ; 
“What is it for and what does it do?” 


asks a Sprouter. 

“This iar green substance called 
chlorophy nounced we ty or 
leaf green, that we find in the leaf’s 
inner fea the oe the 
sun’s rays. It is thisenergy, a! rom 
the sun’s rays by the chlorophyll, that 
takes the oxygen and carbon dioxide 
breathed in thru the epidermis and manu- 
factures and starch. Even our 

test scientists cannot explain just 

it is done, but they have proved that 
only the ts containing the substance 
called c hyll can perform this mar- 
velous feat. They have also found that 
this chlorophyll must have light and sun- 
shine before it can manufacture the 
starch and sugar for the trees, shrubs, or 

ants. ” 


“But how does the tree get this starch 
and sugar out of the leaf?” asksa Master 
Gardener. 


“TOOK again $t your leaf,” answers 

Cousin Mstion “and carefully pull 
a few of the ee cells away from 
the ribs and veins of the leaf. apes 
thru the green chlorophyll cells and at- 
tached to the ribs and veins are little 
threads that are really minute tubes or 
conducting tissues. ese tiny fibrous 
threads — the starch and sugar from 
the chlorophyll into the ribs and veins 
and then on down thru the stem into the 
branches and heart of the tree, where it 
stores up strength and life in the tree to 
live on and on for centuries.”’ 

“But why then do the trees let their 
leaves fall?” asks a Climber. 

“And what makes them turn pretty 
colors just as they are ready to fall?” 
asks a Kinder Gardener. 

“We have discovered two reasons why 
the trees lose their leaves each autumn,” 
answered Cousin Marion.” First, when it 
turns cold the ground becomes hard and 
frozen so that the 
roots pel ag: wah 
trees, and shrubs 
eannot absorb 
much soil water. If 
the leaves stayed 
on the tree they 
would give off so 
much water to the 
air thru their | 
that the trees 
dry up and die. 
This is the reason 
that plants some- 
times die even in 
hot, dry summer 
weather—they give 
off more water t 
their breathing leaf 
cells than they are 
able to take from 
the dry ground, and 
so they in to 
wilt and curl their 
leaves so that there 
will be fewer 
breathing cells left 





open to the air. Isn’t this wonderful? 

“Second, the leaf works hard all spring 
and summer so long as the air an 
remains warm, storing up starch and 
sugar in the tree. As soon as the air and 
ground begin to turn cool and the sun’s 
rays give any: Ayn ten there is a 
chemical change that takes p in the 
cells, ae on by the cool air and light 
frosts. is causes the leaf-green sub- 
stance ieSiooepay®) to turn soft yellow, 
pink, golden, and russet. 

“To find out why the leaves suddenly 
fall, let us break a small twig with several 
colored leaves on it from one of the trees. 
Notice how easily the russet leaf falls off 
with the lightest touch. Look at the ve 
base of the leaf stem and there you will 
find a layer of corky cells that have been 
formed so that the leaf easily breaks from 
the branch at this point. After the leaves 
have fallen to the ground in the wood- 
land, they form a leafmold.” 

“My, aren’t leaves wonderful!” ex- 
claims Uncle Sage’s Master Gardener. 
“Why, they are regular little machines, 
aren’t they?” 

“They are better than machines,” 
answers Aunt Rosemary’s Climber, 
“they are beautiful, living things!” 

And now, Junior Gardeners, I am go- 
ing to ask you thruout this month to 
collect as many kinds and colors of 
leaves as you can find. Press them in 
a book and sew to heavy brown, black, 
or blue cardboard or paper. Write their 
names at the bottom of the and 
then ask your counselor to hold them 
before you (concealing the names) to 
see how many you can identify. And 
then ask your or to test you on 
naming the different parts of a leaf and 
tell what ~— do. As soon as you have 
done these things ask your secretary to 
write to let me know in order that I may 

t a golden seal next your name in my 
big Junior Garden Club book, showi 
that you have accomplished the thi 
Hollyhock Lane activity. At the end of 


Hollyhock Lane ad- 
SHES 


ventures all those 





will receive a 
Hollyhock Lane 
cut-out book. 


To the 
Counselors 


HE School 
Garden Associ- 
ation of America, 
an organization 
founded in 1910, 
in their Twen- 
tieth Annual Con- 
vention in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, July 3, 
1930, endorsed a 
resolution approv- 
ing the work of 
Junior Garden 
Clubsof America, as 
nsored by Better 
omes and Gardens. 

















The nasturtium leaf (No. 1) has the stem 
attached at the middle ; the elm leaf (No.2) 
is always lopsided at the base; the tuliptree 
leaf (No.3)is notched at the top; the clover 
leaf (No. 4) is 3-parted; the oak (No. 5) 
has angular leaves; and the pitcherplant 
(No. 6) has hollow leaves which hold water 
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MORE LIVABLE 


ONLY $78 comoiere 


WITH 


CA 


O need to do without the com- 

Pas i and convenience of de- 
pen running water since 
General Motors engineers per- 
fected the IP Waterboy with gai- 
vanized If you haven’t water 
under pressure in your home, don't 
go through another winter without 
it. You simply can’t invest $78.50 
in anything that will contribute as 
much to the joy of living. 

And if you have city water, you'll 
want the P, Waterboy for pumpin 
soft rain water to the kitchen an 
bathroom, There’s nothing better 
for skin and hair. Clothes washed 
in soft water are easier to clean. 
They last much longer. 

And don’t forget, the ® Waterboy takes 
care of i «+ «is always on the job... 
costs only a few cents a month to operate. 
It comes complete with a pressure tank 
ga. inside as well as outside ,..a 
tank thatoutlasts three oftheordinary kind. 

Let us send you ai/ the facts about the B 
Waterboy—and other B® Water Systems 
for deep and shallow wells—for large or 
explain the G M.A! red pony nk, on 

. - m n. 
Send for free, illustrated book. Mail the 
coupon now. 








ELECTRIC 


ATER 
TEMS 


Products of 
General Motors 





“The GOLD STANDARD of Quality” 


B Electric Water Systems, Delco-Light Elec- 
tric Plants and Delcogas are sold and war- 
ranted by Deico-Light Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Prices f. o. b. factory 


@ DELCO- LIGHT COMPANY 
§. Rochester, Nuss... Jae 
al Inockles.cn mes - 
ana pre . 
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YOUR RAG BAG HOLDS 
A BEAUTIFUL NEW 


all-wool 
blanket 







—orchid, rose, 
tan, blue, green 
or gold—in any of 
these colors you prefer 


IP deep into your rag bag, for in it you 

will find a glorious surprise—a colorful 
new, all-wool blanket that would lend charm 
even toa castle chamber. A blanket that would 
ask a precious figure to be taken from a down- 
town store. 

Dip out 10 pounds of anything that’s woolen: 
old blankets, suits, sweaters, golf hose, dresses 
and the like are just the thing. Then send them 
to New England’s famous mills to be woven 
into a blanket that measures 66 by 80 inches. 
We will sterilize, card, dye, spin, weave 
and finish your wool rags and return to you a 
colorfast blanket in orchid, rose, tan, blue, 
green or gold — in any of these six shades that 
you specify. 
¢ Forthis wonderful blanket, you pay only $4.75 
—or less than half of what you’d pay in stores. 
Put your rags to work today. Send no money; 
just the material. You can expect the blanket 
you receive to be feather-light in weight, for 
it is guaranteed to be all wool—to satisfy you 
in warmth, in cost, in every way, or every 
penny of your money will be refunded. Mail 
your woolens now and pay us later. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


If you want further information check and 
mail the coupon today! We will send you, 
without charge or obligation, a booklet that 
tells all about these beautiful blankets, together 
with samples of the blanket material. 


DOWN IN MAINE MILLS 
Established 1854 
Successors to Old North State Mills 
South Berwick, Maine, Dept. C 


DOWN IN MAINE MILLS, 
Dept. C, South Berwick, Maine ‘ 

OC 1 am interested in receiving a copy of your free booklet 
and blanket samples, 

O Iamsending youby parce! post 10 Ibs. of uld woolens. Please 
return to me an all-pure-wool blanket in..... ................ color. 
I will pay the postman $4.75 for each blanket. It is understood 
that my money will be refunded in full if 1 am not satisfied. 


Name 
Address. 
City State 

















The Roving Gardener 
[Continued from page 10] 


didn’t have a place to plant it except 
between flagstones in the courtyard 
of our city home. So to get a suitable 
dlace I bought a whole block of land 
farther out, built a new house, and 
since he can’t landscape with one 
rose, | had to buy other roses and 
trees and evergreens and shrubs. 

“Why, that rosebush”changed our 
whole life. We never knew how to 
live before. We used to think we en- 
joyed life, with parties, theaters, and 
such. Now we know that it was just 
excitement. The enjoyment comes 
from working with these living, grow- 
ing plants.” 


Fall planting of trees, bush fruits, 
grapes, shrubs, and roses is being 
practiced more and more. In so doing 
you gain a whole year. The plants 
start growth earlier in the spring, 
make stronger growth during the next 
summer, summer drouth is withstood 
better, and less watering is needed. 
Then, too, you have more time in the 
fall, can get help easier, the ground is 
in better condition, and you can 
usually get a much fuller assortment 
at the nurseries. 


Window boxes of evergreens have 
become popular in recent years. If 
you want one this is the month to get 
it ready. Make sure that the boxes are 
kept well watered, especially before 
freezing. The evergreens used in the 
box may be planted in the open 
ground next spring, tho be prepared 
for some losses. 

Evergreens suitable in dwarf sizes 
for window boxes are Norway Spruce, 
boxwood, Globe Arborvitae, Pyra- 
midal Arborvitae, Austrian Pine, 
California Privet, Irish Juniper, 
American Arborvitae; and Golden 
Oriental Arborvitae. 


In planting deciduous trees in 
California, remember that most of 
them should be firmly staked to pre- 
vent heavy winds from loosening 
them or causing them to grow crooked. 
In fastening the stake to the tree, 
wrap some burlap around the tree 
trunk first. This will prevent chafing 
the bark. 


In Snrege | shrubs, if you want an 
immediate effect, plant them closely 
together. But if you are looking for a 
long-time, rmanent effect with 
sturdy shrubs, plant them farther 
apart. A good rule for immediate 
hect about the average home is to 
plant any shrub that grows from 1 to 
4 feet high about 2 feet apart; shrubs 
which grow from 4 to 8 feet high 
about 3 feet apart, and those which 
grow 8 feet or more, 4 feet apart or 
even more. 


In planting narcissus bulbs you 
may be puzzled as to the matter of 
shade or sunlight. While most varie- 
ties will grow well in full sun, all will 
stand some shade. The lighter the 
color of bloom, the more shade a 
variety likes. Varieties with soft yel- 
low or scarlet cups hold their colors 
oa and better when in partial 
shade. 


Dahlia tubers may be packed for 
wintering in dry sand, coal ashes, 
soil, peatmoss, cork, sawdust, shav- 
ings, and I know from experience that 
txcelsior will do in a pinch. Peatmoss 
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Superior Dutch Bulbs 
and Regal Lilies 





NE of the heads of our firm knows 
personally the people over in 
Holland,fromwhomwebuyourbulbs. 
He goes over there every so often, and 
keeps right in touch with the best 
worth-whjle new. things. He makes 
sure we are getting top notch quality. 
That’s the reason our bulbs are so 
uniformly satisfactory. There is still 
time to order and plant them. Also 
the lovely Regal Lilies, of which we 
have an exceptionally fine lot, priced 
so you can now buy them freely. 
Send for Bulb Catalog. Include 25 
cents for booklet of cultural direc- 
tions. Its cost will be deducted from 
your first order. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Beautiful Hardy 


Azalea 


_ The Azalea is one of the most bril- 
liant and beautiful of the early flower- 
ing shrubs. Flowers cover the bush 
when color in the en is scarce. 
Add the charm of the Azalea to your 
gy pm for touneeten ee 
. Easi own, but alwa i 

peiced. e have a large aux & enable us to 
make this unusual offer. 


40 DARWIN TULIPS $2.00 


100, $4.00; 500, $18.00; 1000, $35.00 
Beautiful Big Darwins. Choiceassortment 

ofcolors. Alllargestsize bulbs. Suretogive 

perfect satisfaction. This we guarantee. 


Separate Colors 


Scarlet, 
eign tid for 9238 Wo, Subs 000s B20 00 
if 
000, .00. These are as choice bulbs as is 
to order, a Hardy 























Perennials, Hi 
ore ouse Plants. Vines for 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO. 
Eatablished 1876 
5 Childs Ave. Floral Park, N. Y. 












Free From Pimples. What 
A Relief ! 
CUTICURA SOAP and 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Healed Them 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticurs,” Dept. 108, Malden, 





Mass. 














































is probably handiest. Some growers 
do not pack in anything at all. A root 
or potato cellar with a temperature of 
about 40 d is the best place for 
storage. Pack upside down. 


The best time to sow annual wild- 
flowers in California is early in the 
fall before the first rain or during the 
early part of the rainy season. The 
jo will germinate soon after the 
first rain following the sowing. Later 
sowings may be made up to early 
February. Perennials may be sown 
almost any time, altho from spring to 
early fall is ideal. 


Great is the compost pile. I have 
one. I - its praises several months 
ago in this department. But the 
blamed thing surely spreads insects, 
disease, and weeds if you aren’t care- 
ful. Do not put diseased plants in 
the heap, nor weeds that are full of 
seed. Be sure to build it in such a 
way that it can freeze all the way 
thru to kill the insects. 


Accident disclosed one of the most 
striking color combinaticns in flowers 
I have ever found. Last fall, for a 
friend, Idug two plants from different 
sections of my garden. One was the 
perennial Yellow Foxglove (Digitalis 
ambigua), the seedlings of which were 
in full bloom in October. The other 
was the lovely and striking purple 
dwarf Vivid False-dragonhead (Phy- 
sostegia), also blooming at the same 
time. It wasn’t until I held the two 
together that I discovered how well 
they formed a complementary con- 
trast. 


For years gardeners in the north- 
ern states of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and Montana have been trying to 
grow roses but without great success. 
The climate is too cold. But in recent 
years the Hybrid Rugosa Roses have 
been introduced into these states with 
success. These are hardy enough to 
withstand winters without covering 
and can withstand drouth; the foliage 
is healthy and is seldom troubled with 
disease or insect pests. 


One of the best Hybrid Rugosas for 
this north country is Amelie Graver- 
eaux, with flowers of a rich red 
American Beauty color. Others are 
Hansa, a deep violet-red; F. J. 
Grootendorst, a bright clear rose with 
fringed petals; Pink Grootendorst, a 
soft pink; Sir Thomas Lipton, pure 
white; and Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, 
clear silvery pink. Along with these 
should be placed Hugonis, a species 
rose from China, with flowers that 
are single, small, clear yellow, bloom- 
ing quite early in long sprays of color. 

Having written the foregoing two 
paragraphs, I recall atone in the 
1928 American Rose Annual, year- 
book of the American Rose Society, 
there is a symposium on roses in 
“The Blizzard Country,” with infor- 
mation ranging from Montana, Idaho, 
and Alberta, east to Wisconsin. 


It was about fifteen years ago this 
month, if I recall correctly, that I 
heard that grand man of American 
horticulture, Liberty Hyde Bailey, of 
Ithaca, New York, talk to students at 
lowa State College. (See page 40 for 
more about Doctor Bailey.) Doctor 
a has spent his life in bringi 
together into books the socusainbal 
knowledge of the world and of the 
ages regarding our plants, economic 
and ornamental. 





What bath to give me energy? 


Do you, now and then, have hard-to-wake-up mornings, “no-account” 
work days, and tired, spoiled evenings? Then you should read the 
booklet described below...should learn how remarkably, simple baths 


often can help in these too-common complaints. 










What bath for quick, sound sleep? 


Nervous fatigue, they say, is an American tendency. When over-tired 
or too keyed-up to get to sleep, try the magic of the bath that’s only 
mildly warm. (See booklet). 






What bath to avoid sore muscles? 


When physically exhausted never take a cold bath. Make it hot. Drink 
a glass or two of water, and then soak for a full ten minutes. You'll 
fairly feel the soreness going. 


~~ 


Wat Tish to hiatal 


The quite hot bath is the one to take, too, when you’ve come home 
thoroughly chilled or with wet feet. But don’t put it off... And don’t 


delay either, sending for this instructive hi 
“The Book About Baths.” 


y interesting booklet, 





Send for “The Book About Baths” 


Why is it that so many people have tended to think 5 ! 
of the bath in terms of cleanliness alone? One reason, it’s FREE! 


no doubt, is that they’ve never before been offered, free, a booklet just 
like this one. So get your copy. Use the coupon. You'll be glad you did. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare by teaching the value of cleanliness 











Important: Perhaps you also CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, BHG-5, 

would be interested in “A 45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Cleaner House by 120’Clock,” Please send me free “The Book About Baths.” It sounds interesting. 
Test.” These, too, are free _ 

a part of the wide service of 

Cleanliness Institute. City. State. 
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CookiNc DAYS are here again...what 
are your cooking problems? Too little 
cooking space? Smoothtop’s broad, flat, 
©, enclosed top gives you twice the capacity 
of other gas ranges in no more floor 
space. Better ways to cook? Smoothtop’s 
4-heat zone “top cooking” method makes 
foods more tender and delicious. Its oven 
heat control automatically assures perfect 
baking and roasting. More conveniences? 
Smoothtop has ample warming space, 
waterless cooking advantages . . . every 
cooking facility to give you surprising 
kitchen freedom. 

FREE SMOOTHTOP BOOK in color 
describes the new, easier and surer cook- 
ing method of this wonderful gas range. 
Write for it! Jot your name and address 
on the margin below and mail to us. 


GAS RANGE 


CAPTURES THE FLAVOR 
---FREES THE COOK 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 
18 East 41st Street, New York. 


Manufacturers of Smoothtop, Oriole, 
Acorn and Vulcan Gas Ranges. 


















) better cooking | 
... this easy way | 































shaking her head. “Your child is 5 


with dismal, damning comparisons. 


And then the doctor came in. ‘‘Why, 
that’s splendid!” he exclaimed, as 
compared the new weight with the child’s ’ € 
record since birth, as it was spread out girls to function at their best level and 
before him. ‘‘A gain of 2 pounds since her 
last visit—a fine gain. Exactly right for 
her height—” and on with an entirely 
rosy picture. It was the difference be- 
tween a doctor who knew the child since 


birth and an arbi- 
trary weight aver- 
age, made from 
children many of 
whom were over- 
weight, many un- 
derweight. 

Then, too, the 
growth of the 
school child pro- 
ceeds very differ- 
ently from the 
steady, regular de- 
velopment of the 
smaller youngster. 


HILDREN of 

school age may 
make their whole 
year’s growth in a 
few months, re- 
maining almost 
static the rest of 
the time. Doctor 
Seham tells us that 
children living in 
North America ex- 
perience their 
greatest gain in 
growth during the 
summer months, 
which will explain 
to some parents 
why their efforts to 
pe up that 
school-weight re- 
port during the 
winter months met 
with poor success. 
This is why, too, we 
watch growth at 
this period in terms 
of a year rather 
than of a month. 

As a general 
thing, the healthy 
child of school age 
increases approxi- 
mately 10 percent 
annually in weight, 
5 percent in height. 
But there are vari- 
ations to this, 
riods of acceleration 
alternating with 
periods of retarda- 
tion. These periods 
come at different 
ages for boys and 

irls, and individual 
boys and girls will 
differ from the gen- 
eral rule. 

We can see from 
all this why parents 
will do well to con- 
centrate on the ap- 
pearance of health 
for their job and 
leave the height 
and weight matter 
to the family doc- 
tor. The records 
in his office of the 
child’s growth from 
year to year are the 


unds 
underweight.”” And so on down the list, 


e The n 


A Health Guide for the School Child 


[Continued from page 25] 


only records that have real value. How- 

ever, parents should know that a sudden 

we or a sudden loss in weight may be a 
nger 


ext thing is to find the health 
that will enable schoolboys and 


to develop as they should. 

The requisites, as every one of us 
knows, are proper diet, enough sleep, and 
enough outdoor play. 
a natural tendency among parents to 





Daily Schedule of Rational Habits 


for School Children 


(From the book “The Tired Child,” by Max and Grete Seham. 


Reproduced thru the co 


. B. Lippincott 
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8 | 3:15) 6:00-6:30) 195 


7:00|1134 1700-1900 





9 | 3:15) 6:00-6:30) 225 





10 | 3:15) 6:00-6:30) 225 


On 


7:30)11 (1900-2100 
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7:30/11 (2100-2300 
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12 | 3:15| 6:30-7:00) 285 60 8:30)10 |2700-2900 
"13 | 3:15|6:30-7:00| 300| 180| 60 9:00| 914 2900-3200 
"14 | 3:15] 6:30-7:00] 300 60 9:00) 934 3200-3400 

6:30-7:00} 300 60 


15 3:15 























9:00 94 |8300-3900 





*1—15 to 20 minutes of this time 


ht 1923—Dr. Max Seham 
ould be used as a rest period. 


*2—By free time is meant the time between the end of the after- 
noon session and bed-time, the time spent at supper is not included. 
25 —Part of the free tiene chould be given to olay, preferably out 


of doors. 
*4—Only 


a small 


ion of their free time should be given to 


work uiring responsibility. Work is divided into physical and 


mental. No child 


tal or physical work out 
*5—3U minutes are allowed between going to bed and falling 


asleep. 


under 9 should be requested to do men- 
slau. ye: 
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relax in strictness in these matters 
after the child has passed the pre- 
school years. But we realize, if we 
think about it, that they are just as 
important to the school child and may 
be the determining factors in the rec- 
ord he will make. For instance, I 
wonder if there is a school in the coun- 
try where the children do as good 
work on Monday as on other days of 
the week? Week-end indulgences work 
as much havoc in the schoolroom on 
Monday as they do anywhere else. 

Probably the best thing Mother 
can do toward helping Johnny bring 
home the coveted “all 1’s or A’s” on 
his report card is to see that he has a 
good breakfast every morning. She 
should see that he eats it, too, even 
tho it means she has to get up half an 
hour earlier. The essentials of it 
should be fruit, a cooked cereal, and 
milk or cocoa. After these Johnny 
may have all he likes in the way of 
bacon, eggs, toast, what you will. 
But every morning Johnny should 
start to school with fruit, warm cereal, 
and milk to see him thru. 
care needs to be taken that breakfast 
be provided in time to be eaten with- 
out haste or fear of being late to 
school, and with time for a bowel 
movement afterward. Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose in her book “Feeding the 
Family” (Macmillan, price $5) recom- 
mends that following a substantial 
breakfast, the ideal diet regimen calls 
for a mid-morning lunch for young- 
sters under 8. Usually this is very 
simple—a glass of orange juice and a 
cracker, a bow] of cereal and milk, 
or even an apple being quite suffi- 
cient. Such good results have fol- 
lowed the introduction of these mid- 
morning lunches—gains in weight, 
improved general health, afd better 
school behavior—that they are now a 
part of the regular school ors in 
many places. Mothers will find that 
they can render valuable public 
service in helping to extend this prac- 
tice where it is not being done. 

Following this substantial break- 
fast and morning lunch, the ideal 
diet regimen calls for a noon dinner 
of meat, potato (or other starchy 
dish, green vegetable, simple dessert, 
and milk. Supper would then consist 
of an egg, if it were not eaten at 
breakfast, and another vegetable. 
Every day your child should have 
one root and one leafy green vege- 
table, fruit, milk, and anything 
desired. 

However, many families have their 
dinner at night, and home m 
ment dictates that the school child 
shall have his big meal then also. 
This works well enough provided 
the dinner hour is not later than 6:30, 
but a child should never have to wait 
longer than this. The beginner in 
school should eat not later than 6 
(5:30 is better) even if it means get- 
ting an extra meal. When the big 
meal is at night, the supper descri 
above may become the lunch. 

After a sufficient quantity of the 
meat, egg, vegetable, fruit, and milk 
is eaten, the child may usually be 
| permitted to mr | that schoolboy 

or gal appetite with as much carbo- 
hydrate as he likes. It may be in the 
form of bread and butter, noodles, 
spaghetti—name your own favorites. 

You will want to know what I 
mean by “svificient” quantity. 
This is a to define, since 
children-differ so in the amount they 
need, Our et has to guide us. 
If Johnny, for instance, insists he can 
hold only a taste of vegetable or fruit 
and then eats four slices of bread and 











When It’s Time to 
Wean the Baby 


EANING time is a critical period in the life of the baby. 
His future health will depend on the correct choice of food. 


Pure milk, either fresh or evaporated, and *Karo Syrup, sup- 
plemented with cod liver oil and orange juice are the requisites 
of a complete and easily digested infant diet. 


Karo Syrup and milk formulas are simple, inexpensive and 
highly beneficial. Doctors and hospitals throughout the 
country are recommending Karo especially for babies. 


Ask your physician about Karo—not only for your baby— 
but for the growing youngsters as well. 


FREE TO MOTHERS! 


“The Food of the Infant and the Growing Child” is a prac- 
tical, helpful booklet written by one of America’s leading 
baby specialists. Mail the coupon below for your copy. 


“KARO is the familiar Syrup sold in grocery 

stores everywhere. This delicious syrup is a 
pure mixture of dextrin, malt sugar and 
other simple sugar derivatives which is di- 
gested with remarkable ease and provides 
the elements for energy and growth. 


| CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. B-10, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. City 


Please send me my copy of “The Food 
of the Infant and the Growing Child.” 
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Individual Style... 
Lasting Beauty... 





Anyone who can afford to 
build or buy 2 home can 
more than afford to choose 
Face Brick! The immediate 
and lasting advantages are 
so evident—and so convinc- 
ing. Consider permanency 
—strength—lasting value— 
freedom from upkeep ex- 
pense—maximum fire pro- 
tection. The first cost of 
Face Brick is the /ast cost. 
And nowadays first cost is 
little more than for most 
other materials and far less 
than most people imagine. 


Then think of the distinc- 
tive individuality—the col- 
orful charm and style you 
get in a Face Brick home! 

easons enough why Face 
Brick has gained such favor. 


Send for Free Book 


“The Charm of Face Brick 
Homes” features beautiful 
color illustrations of modern 
homes. Gives much new in- 
formation on the compar- 
ative cost of Face Brick and 
other types of dwellings. 
Sent Free. 





AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASS’N 
2146 City State Bank Bldg., Chicago 
26 Queen Street East, Toronto, Ont. 





EVERLASTING EVER-BEAUTIFUL 


FACE BRICK 








A Health Guide for 
the School Child 


butter and jelly, we know he is 
“spoofing” us, and the amount of 
vegetable and fruit should be in- 
creased to an adult serving. If he 
eats only a tablespoonful of each of 
the required articles and is satisfied, 
then that is enough. We must simply 
exercise our cleverness and use judg- 
ment in figuring out his capacity. 

Sweets should be supplied 
larly, for he needs them too. he 
ideal way is in dates, raisins, figs, and 
honey, where they get the fruit su 
that are more easily digested. These 
may be given in practically unlimited 
amounts after the balanced meal is 
eaten. Pure candies, jellies, jams, 
homemade cakes and cookies, sweet 
desserts—all are proper also at the 
end of a good meal. If a child eats 
an adequate amount of the things he 
should, it is usually quite safe to give 
him carte blanche on the sweets. He 
is not likely-to-have room forendugh 
Me hurt him, and the gesture pleases 

m. 

Many children desire something to 
eat after school. Fruit, if the child 
has a small appetite, or graham crack- 
ers and milk, if he can be depended 
on to eat his dinner, are excellent. 

But what about between-meal 
sweets, bought at the little store 
which invariably locates near a 
school, and which wrecks the diet of 
so many school children? It is indeed 
a problem, but it can be handled— 
first, by the diet regimen we have out- 
lined. If Johnny leaves home in the 
morning with a stomach full of fruit 
and cereal and milk and maybe an 
egg or two and toast, he is not likely 
to crave a chocolate bar or a cookie at 
recess. Also, if there are sufficient 
sweets in his regular diet, he will not 
desire illicit ones to any extent. 

The second method is thru wise 
administering of the allowance. No 
child should ordinarily have enough 
money in his pocket to allow him to 
buy sweets in a harmful quantity. 

The next health rule is i see that 
the school child has enough s on 8 The 
schedule for the amount needed by 
normal children at the various ages 
is as follows: 6 to 8 years old, 12 
hours; 8 to 9, 11% Ret a 9 to il, 11 
hours: 11 to 12, 10% hours; 12 to 13, 
10 hours; 13 to 15, 9% hours. 

The 6-year-old doula go to bed at 
7 and get up at 7. The sleeping hours 
will be shortened when the time comes 
by making the bedtime later. In the 
summer months a later bedtime than 
that above may be allowed, but school 
demands lots of sleep. 

So strong a part does physical well- 
being play in mental endeavor that 
it is a temptation to conclude this 
article by saying, ‘‘Care for the child’s 
bod and the mind will take care of 


itself. 
I think this is the way I shall con- 
clude it. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Macmillan and 
roger has granted us permission 

—— the daily-diet plans for 
pet children of various ages from 
Dr. Mary Swartz Rose’s book “Feed- 
ing the Family.” This is in leaflet 
form as No. B-C-10, which we shail 
be glad tosend to you on —e of a 
2-cent stamp for postage. Address 
Department L, The Home Service 
ae Better Homes and Gardens, 


pares, gs and be sure to ask 
for lpr o. B-C-10. 
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The MAJESTIC 
Basement 
Ineinerator 





Absolutely 
Solves Your Garbage 
and Rubbish Problem 


1. Gas Fired, uses any kind of gas 
2. Patented Non-Popping Burner 
3. Fuel Cost, 3 to 7 cents weekly 
4. 3 Bushels Capacity—easily filled 
5. Double ir cooled 


6. 8 Square Feet of Drying Surface 
7. Positive Air Circulation 
8. Alcoa Aluminum Finish 


ONLY $4950 


Write for descriptive catalog and dealer’s name 


The Majestic Company 
Huntington, Indiana, Dept. I 


Makers of Quality Building Products for 25 Years 


Carden 


Full of 
GIANT 
TULIPS 


Fall ting is 
ler or bed of deme} 














Hohee bn ity, immense a po long 
stems, exquisite in form and coloring. 


SPECIAL vinizty OFFER! 


Dung, thie sqocial sale, we will mail 
‘AID following mixed varieties. 
50 DARWINS 17 Prize Varieties ony #1. as 


200 DARWINS 17 :. 4 

REE: ” be 2.25 

100 BREEDERS 20 “ - ” 4.20 

200 BREEDERS 20 “ - 8.30 

Order direct! Ask for FREE Fa M1 Cosales ts .. Beaut iful 
Cc BUCKBEE’ S “Full of Li . 


onquils, Crocus, 
Plants, ete. Write’ today! 


Hardy 
H. W. BUCKBEE BOCKEORD, SEED, TARMS 


B4, ROCKFORD, ILL, 











WRIGHT'S 
ILVER CREAM 


Makes GLASSWARE 
and SILVER gleam 











and sparkle.............. 
Send for free ’ camila iar 
J. A. WRIGHT & Bae 7INC. 
10 Emerald Street eene, N. H. 





Enna 


KNITTING WOOL 


RUG YARNS 
Samples FREE—Prompt Mail Service 
Colonial Yarn House 1231-D Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 
































How to Grow Globe- 
Tulips Indoors 


[ Continued from page 19 } 


produce small corms freely along the 
stem. The old corms deteriorate con- 
siderably and will not bloom the fol- 
lowing year, but in the case of the 
sorts which do not produce stem 
corms there is slight or no deteriora- 
tion; in fact, the corms often increase 
in vigor. Seeds are sometimes pro- 
duced indoors, either by artificial or 
self-fertilization, and are usuall 
viable, tho germination does not take 
place for a long time. For instan 
seeds of Calochortus albus, plantec 
December 12, did not appear until 
ey f but three plants will 
single pot of but t plants 
aia ive a much longer period 
of bloom than will other cormous or 
bulbous plants. For instance, the 
lants in one pot remained in bloom a 
fittle over a month, another pot a 
little less than a month. It must be 
said, however, that there is no such 
display of color as in some other 
plants, since but few flowers are likel 
to be nt at any.one time. The life 
of a single flower is about a week. 
The following species have been 


tried: 

The White Globe-tulip (Calochortus 
albus) blooms in March and April. 
The petals remain more or less in- 
curved, producing the effect of a 
miniature Japanese lantern, whence 
the name, sometimes , Fairy- 
lantern. This is a species easy to cul- 
tivate, requiring little sunlight, and 
able to withstand the damp environ- 
ment of an ordinary greenhouse. 
Seeds are produced by self-fertiliza- 
tion. 

The Golden Globe-tulip (C. ama- 
bilis) blooms in February and March 
and is much like the white Globe- 
tulip except that it has yellow flowers. 
Seeds are readily produced by hand 
pollination. 

The Yellow Pussy-ears (Calochortus 
benthami or monophyllus) blooms in 
February and March and is some- 
times known as a star-tulip. It is 
yellow with a dark purple spot on 
each petal. The inner surface of the 
petals is densely hairy, whence the 
popular name pussy-ears. d 
pollinate if seeds are desired. 

The Coast Pussy-ears (Calochortus 
maweanus) blooms in March and 
April. It is a star-tulip like Yellow 
Pussy-ears but white. It produces 
seed by hand pollination. 

The Eldorado Mariposa (a variety 
of Calochortus venustus) blooms in 
March and April, flowers white in the 
mg so grown, bape x — at 
the a large and very wy 
species. This, like the followi 


, is one 


of the Mariposa-tulips proper, requir- 
ing much sunlight. Corms are freely 
produced along the stem, and the old 
corms will not bloom the following 


year. 

The Santa Mariposa (Calochortus 
plummerae), which blooms in April, 
with yellow hai 


is lavender 



































“How I do appreciate 


our |ron Fireman” 


THERE IS A FEELING of glad relief in 
homes where an Iron Fireman is at 
work. No more trips to the basement 
to throw coal on the fire. Ups and 
downs in room temperature are a 
thing of the past. No matter how 
bitter the weather, a healthful home 
temperature is constantly main- 
tained. No overheating, no under- 
heating. Fuel bills are reduced. A 
recent survey of Iron Fireman homes 
shows fuel bill reductions averaging 
from $10 to $15 a month during the 
heating season. 

Iron Fireman makes coal an auto- 
matic fuel. Early in the morning— 
an hour before getting-up-time—it 
goes to work. At intervals during 
the day, without attention, it feeds 
fresh fuel to the fire exactly as needed. 
The result is a steady, even fire from 
500 to 1000 degrees hotter than is 
possible with hand firing; a far more 
efficient fire because fuel is fed from 
below and heat producing gases are 
burned completely instead of being 
lost in smoke. 
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IRon FIREMAN 


COAL 


The benefits of Iron Fireman are 
for those who want better heat for 
less money. The Iron Fireman burns 
coal—the safe, dependable fuel— 
automatically, efficiently, economic- 
ally. If you want to duplicate the 
pleasant experience of thousands of 
home owners who have installed Iron 
Fireman, write for further informa- 
tion or have a talk with your Iron 
Fireman dealer. Iron Fireman Manu- 
facturing Company, Portland, 
Oregon. Branches in Cleveland - 
St. Louis - Chicago. Subsidiaries in 
New York - Milwaukee. Dealers in 
principal cities. 
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BURNER 


---the machine that made coal an automatic fuel 





See Advertising Index, page 111 
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Gts the Most 
Remarkable Book 


| Ever Read 









Acouas Every 
Question Regarding 
Window Draping 


FREE 


... IF YOU ACT NOW 


Most likely you need this book right now—to 
guide you in your choice of a window draping 
scheme—or to answer some important question 
on color harmony. send for your copy today 
—have it on hand forinstant reference. 

No book ever published on thissubject has been 
moreenthusiastically received—every day women 
in all parts of the world write us to say “it is the 
most remarkable book” they ever to. | Beauti- 
fully illustrated, many pages in full color. The 
value of this 80-page book is $1.00—but we ask 
you to accept it with our compliments—for the 
many ideas and practical help it will give you— 
and as a reminder that Kirsch fashions the finest 
line of drapery hardware in the world. 

Simply send us your name and address pedee 
and your copy of this remarkable new book will 

mailed to you—at once. 





DRAPERY HARDWARE 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


KIRSCH COMPANY 
326 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 


You may send me free the new book by Kirsch, 
rape Your Windows. 


“How to 
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~ VALUE 
$1.00 
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We Plan Our Spring Bulb Pictures 


[Continued from page 14] 


so unusual about them then, but by late 
March their great blunt noses are in 
sight. Once above ground they grow with 
electrifying speed, and from the middle 
to the end of April—depending on their 
location and exposure—they hang out 
their circles of great orange-red bells 
under green crowns of glossy leaves held 
2 to 2% feet high on stout leafy stems. 
To find the best location for them is 
something of a puzzle, for their early 
growth makes them tower above all the 
other plants. Their foliage ripens off after 
they bloom, their space must be marked 
and maintained, and they need to be 
seen at close range to appreciate their 
greatest oddity—the tears which they 
hold in their ‘‘eyes.”” Youngsters and old- 
sters alike marvel at these strange tears 
—always just on the point of falling. 
Virginia Bluebells and creamy yellow 
daffodils are beautiful with crown-im- 
serials. To cover their spaces later we 
1ave planted ehatabeard dnd” English 
Sweet Cicely. When our first crown- 
imperials were threatened by a late 
freeze, we looked in consternation at their 
tall lush growth and made frantic efforts 
to cover them. They emerged from the 
ordeal only a little rubbed by the burlap. 
But since then I have on many a morning 
after a freeze seen the crown-imperials 
with their tops bent over to the ground 
only to rise again apparently unharmed. 


RAPE-HYACINTHS are among the 
indispensables. They seem to fit in 
everywhere. And for the early rock gar- 
den they are necessities with the Azure 
Grape-hyacinths beginning to bloom as 
they do in February and the several 
varieties following and lasting thru the 
time of the early tulips. They vary in 
their blueness, some being of a more 
purplish cast. A clump of the white ones 
is adorable with those little round waxen 
bells, and the pink-tinted ones are a cle- 
sirable novelty. 
Several of the 
Scillas are on the 


bloom later and flower well in light shade. 
These are the Spanish Squills (Scilla 
hispanica) and the wood-hyacinth (Scilla 
nutans) from England. 

Here are a few of my favored bed- 
fellows: Narcissus Princeps (yellow 
trumpet) and the native bloodroot; Nar- 
cissus Spring Glory (bicolor trumpet) 
and purple pansies; Narcissus Elvira 
(poetaz) with the slaty-lavender Tulip 
Rev. H. Ewbank and a few pale-lemon 
Tulip Solfatare; Double Early Tulip 
Peachblossom—a delicious pink, under 
Double-flowering Plum with blue-eyed 
white violets and Siberian Bugloss (An- 
chusa myosotidiflora). 

Early Cottage Tulip Le Reve (syn. 
Hobbema)—an_ exquisite golden rose, 
with Virginia Bluebells, King Edward 
Narcissus (poeticus), white Arabis, and 
Forget-me-not Anchusa in front of the 
ruddy stems of peonies and Astilbe foli- 


e. 

Darwin Tulip Clara Butt—glowing 
salmon pink, with Pheasanteye Narcis- 
sus, bleedingheart, and Blue Phlox, all 
below the creamy-white lilac Madame 
Casimir Perier. 

Single Early Tulip De Wet—glowing 
orange stippled scarlet (one of the very 
loveliest), with Poets Narcissus, a few 
Early Double Tulip Tea Rose, and 
grape-hyacinths. 

Single Early Tulip Fred Moore— 
orange terra cotta, with white spring- 
beauties, Narcissus Sea Gull (barri), 
grape-hyacinths, Tea Rose Tulips, and 
a small clump of dark purple dwarf iris. 

Cottage Tulip Grenadier—glorious 
flaming orange, with Narcissus Madame 
de Graaf (white trumpet), Dwarf 
Bearded Iris Florida and Cyanea, forget- 
me-nots, and lilac-tinted Moss Phlox. 

Darwin Tulip Mrs. Potter Palmer— 
dark wine color with a striking blue 
heart, with Cottage Tulip Vitellina, of 
palest yellow, and purple honesty. 





must-have list. 
The one most 
planted is labeled 
Siberian.They are 
jolly little sprites 
which self-sow 
down any slight 
slope until, if giv- 
en half a chance, 
they rival the 
April sky. There 
is a pure white 
form which is 
lovely. When just 
a bulb or two of 
this white is 
planted with a 
clump of the blue, 
the effect is en- 
chanting, even 
more so when a 
good clump of rich 
purple crocus is 
close by. 

The taller Scillas 


The Checkered 
Fritillary, a 
charming spring 
rock-garden bulb, 
has petals marked 
by squares of dull 
plum to almost 
greenish white 
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Spare Time 


[Continued from page 52] 


toy. Whittle a round stick about 5 
inches long, just large enough to fit 
the holes in the spool, then glue the 
stick, as shown, in three of the spools, 
with the end projecting about 14 
inches. Also glue the ends of the spools 
together. The projecting end of the 
round dowel should be sandpapered 
or scraped so it will fit a fourth spool 
loosely. In the end of this spool drive 
two headless brads. Now on a piece 
of paper lay out the pattern for the 
propeller, which is to be made of tin 
and may be cut to shape with a pair 
of tin shears. Punch two nail holes in 
the tin to fit the nails driven in the 
spool. Bend each end of the propeller 
in the opposite direction to form as 
ra weit antes the blade of a wind- 
mill. 

Paint the propeller gold, the bot- 
tom and top spools red, the peg and 
second spoo blue, and the remaining 
spool white. 

Now cut a strong piece of cord 32 
inches long and wind it around the 
loose spool, tying a loop in the end for 
inserting the finger. Place the pro- 
peller on the nails, pull the string, and 
throw the propeller into the air at the 
same time. With a little practice one 
can cause the propeller to sail high in 
the air. 


MAx* home workshops are 
equipped with the machinist’s 
vise only, and this must serve for both 
metal work and as a woodworker’s 
vise. The jaws are corrugated and so 
will mar wood as well as metal when 
clamped between them. 

A pair of vise-jaw faces can be 
easily made of wood to slip over the 
metal jaws when work that should 
not be marred is being held in the vise. 

Cut two pieces of wood according 
to dimensions given on the drawing 
changing the length to the width of 
the jaw of your vise. Bend two stri 
of tin, as shown, to fit the form of the 
back of the vise jaw and nail to the 
end of the wood to hold the wood lin- 
ing in place when the vise is opened. 
These faces can easily be slipped in 
place when needed. 


Tips 


Alte wrench is a necessary tool 
for making repairs about the 
home. Two pipe wrenches, a 10-inch 
and a 14-inch, will equip a person to 
remove sections of pipe for cleaning 
and to make emergency adjustments. 


Home builders should see that their 
nema uses a pipe reamer and eare- 
ully reams the pipe at each connec- 
tion. Neglecting to ream pipes en- 
courages deposit of sediment at the 
inte one early plugging of the pipe. 

his is especially noticeable in hot- 
water pipes. 


When pareying a writer the 
e us y slides from side to 
side. To hold the carriage stationary, 
push the nee stops together on 
the center of the spacing bar. 

To make a sliding door, set. a sash 
pulley into the top and bottom of the 
door and arrange for it to run onan 
iron rod to fit the groove in the 
pulley. 


For the Handy Man’s 








































Portrait of a Young Lady 
who has made a Dascovery 


HE is just fourteen—and in sec- 

ond year high. She loves her 
tennis—and_ her double chocolates 
—and clothes. And she has made 
a discovery. Sewing—on a Singer 
Electric—is fun! For she has only 
to press the speed control and watch 
a swiftly flowing seam. Just a few 
hours of fun like this and she will 
have another frock that she can 
proudly wear because she made it 
all herself. 

Let your daughter make this dis- 
covery, too. Let her sit down at a 
Singer Electric and feel the thrill of 
its eager response to her slightest 
wish. Help her to plan a frock of 
her very own and let her watch it 
flower to loveliness before her. 
Never again will she think of sew- 
ing as difficult or dull. 


Not far from your home, wher- 


ever you live, is a Singer Sewing 
School. Here your daughter can learn 
in a few fascinating afternoons, the 
modern sewing methods that will 
make forever easy the creation of her 
own clothes. A competent personal 
instructor will show her just how to 
lay out a pattern, cut out her dress, 
fit it perfectly, stitch the seams and 
finish it smartly. This service is pro- 
vided free with the new Singer Sew- 
ing Machines. 

Any Singer Shop or Representa- 
tive will send a Singer Electric to 
your home to try on your own sew- 
ing without the slightest obligation 
and will tell you how you may ar- 
range for free instruction for your- 
self or your daughter at the nearest 
Singer Sewing School. You will find 
theaddress of the Singer Shop in your 
community in your telephone book. 


SINGER ELECTRIC 


Sewing 





Copsright U.S. A., 1930 by the Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for a!) countries. 


Machines 


See Advertising Index, page 111 
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/ Fioor REFINISHING used tobe 
, a tedious, costly job. It meant 
/ endless fussing with messy var- 


nish removers, “smelly” benzine, 
soline, bleaches—to say nothing 
of 'sand aper hands”. But not now! 
For Double X has taken the back- 
break and purse-ache out of Floor 
Refinishing. bes double-action: in one 
operation it removes varnish, shellac, 
wax, dirt, and bleaches the wood back 
to its original beauty. A can of Double 
X,a pail of boiling water, a mop and— 
you’re ready to do a “professional job!” 
A full pound can of Double X costs 
but 75¢—yet it contains enough double- 
action magic to bring back the life and 
lustre of any floor. 
You will find Double X at leading paint 


and hardware stores—in two sizes: the pound 
can (75¢) and the 4 oz. carton (25¢) for small- 
er cleaning purposes. See Special Trial Offer 
in coupon below. 


ouble, 
Laie 


Special Trial Offer— Mail coupon now! 
Scuatx Cuemicat Co., 350 East Second St., Los Angeles 
pe" yd oti (to cover cost of packing band ay 
ee ee 
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Today’s Work in 
Southern Gardens 
[Continued from page 26] 


arden menu. Since they attack the 
loom and not the foliage, they are 
extremely difficult to handle, and if 
the plant becomes badly infested 
there is little that can be done except 
pick the flowers and burn them. As 
with the aphids, a little precautionary 
effort will go a long way toward pre- 
venting infestation. In the early 
fall I fill a shallow pan with nicotine 
solution—or one of the other well- 
known advertised remedies—and as 
a helper carries the pan along the 
rows, I bend the plants gently over 
and dip the buds of the roses and 
chrysanthemums into it. This, when 
done just before the color begins to 
show in the buds, has proved the most 
=e remedy that I have ever 
tried. 


OR best results in the South, roses 

should be permitted to rest for 
about six weeks during late summer. 
Cultivation should cease, water should 
be applied very sparingly, if at all, and 
all buds that appear should be picked. 
At the end of the rest period the 
plants should be well cultivated, 
thoroly watered, and given a feeding 
of nitrate of soda, or some other reli- 
able concentrated plant food. If ni- 
trate of soda is used, 1 tablespoonful 
should be dissolved in 2 gallons of 
water and 2 quarts poured around 
each plant. The directions for usin 
other plant foods are usually foun 
on the package. These ‘‘feeds’”’ may 
be given at intervals of about ten 
days and should always be given just 
after the plants have been watered. 

During the early autumn we should 

lace orders for our spring-flowering 
bulbs, with instructions that they be 
shipped as soon as practicable, and 
when received, they should be planted 
at once. One of the reasons why 
bulbs do not appear to do as well in 
the South the t year is that we 
follow instructions given for plantin 
in the North, and due to our mil 
climate, the plants are brought into 
bloom much earlier than in the more 
northerly sections—forced into bloom 
several weeks short of the period of 
growth to which they are entitled. 

If a certain Narcissus planted in 
the North in November blooms in 
April, there are five months for root 
development; while if the same bulb 
is planted in the South at the same 
time and comes into bloom in early 
February, it gets only about half as 
long for root dovelopesenk. From this 
we may readily see the necessity for 
early planting in the South. 

In the South the winter lawn has 
grown to be one of the most attrac- 
tive features of our gardens, being 
even more important than the sum- 
mer lawn. It adds life to the premises 
when life is most needed. With our 
mild winters no home owner should 
miss the opportunity of having an 
excellent lawn thruout the year. No 
plot is too small. A few square feet of 
green sod will make any home site 
more attractive during the winter 
months. 

The most popular grass for winter 
lawns is Italian Ryegrass, which should 
be planted about November 1. The 

may be sown on top of the Ber- 
muda sed, and it is not necessary to 
attempt to rake it in. Wet the lawn 
thoroly every few days and a good 
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The 
finer things 


MODERNITY and beauty are gra- 
ciously combined at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. 


Come for a day, or a week, or 
a year. Enjoy the salt sea air. 
Good food. Rest in the sun on 
the Ocean Deck. Bathe in the 
clear, bright sea. Have tea to 
the strains of Boccherini. In the 
background is an informal 
friendliness that makes every 
minute of your stay a pleasure. 


Write for full information. 
There iis a Motoramp garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalifonte- 
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scavenger and 
also described. Write for copy. 


Ww" TRICKER“< | 
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stand will result. Most seedsmen 
recommend about 1 pound of seed to 
each 200 square feet of lawn, but I 
have found that approximately two- 
thirds of this amount is more satisfac- 


tory. 

Plant food should be applied at the 
time the seeds are sown. Sheep ma- 
nure or a good chemical plant food is 
recommended. Barnyard manure, due 
to its usual heavy content of weed 
seed, is losing much of its former pres- 
tige as a lawn plant food. Sheep ma- 
nure, if used, should be applied at the 
rate of about 1,000 pounds to the 


acre. 

Instead of planting perennials in 
the spring, as is done in some sec- 
tions, we in the South may, with 
eq or even more success, plant 
them in the autumn. This saves the 
trouble of carrying them thru the 
summer season. When planted in the 
autumn in properly prepared 
beds, little or no attention is neces- 
sary until the seedlings are ready for 
their permanent homes. The bed 
should be of fine, loamy soil and well 
enriched. This is the dry season, and 
much care must be used to see that 
the bed is kept moist, both before and 
after the seeds germinate—not too 
much water, but enough to keep the 
little seedlings growing. The plants 
should be permitted to remain in the 
beds until spring, when they will be 
ready for transfer to their permanent 
locations. Poppies, of course, do not 
transplant well, and should be sown 
where they are to remain. A few dol- 
lars spent for perennial seed at this 
season will give you hundreds of 

lants that next spring would cost 
rom 10 to 25 cents each. 


pares: the major activity in 
the South during the late fall and 
early winter should be the planting 
of shrubbery and trees. This is one 
phase of garden work, in particular, 
where regrets will surely follow in our 
wake if we attempt to follow the rules 
laid out for the guidance of the gar- 
dener living farther north. A 

and September are decidedly not the 
best months for moving evergreens 
in the South. 

Due to our short winters shrubs 
and trees are in a state of dormancy 
for a very few months in the South, 
and as the winters are mild the root 
growth starts development long be- 
fore there is any evidence of leaf 
growth. I have dug shrubs in Febru- 
ary and found considerable new root 
growth, while the buds of the plants 
had not even begun to swell. If 
plants are moved in February or 
March this new root development 
will be materially disturbed. We may 
not realize it in the digging, but great 
numbers of these tiny new roots will 
be torn away and left in the ground, 
and months—sometimes a whole sea- 
son—will be required for the plant to 
become established again. When 
moved in late fall or early winter— 
November or early December—there 
will be a lower percentage of loss, and 
the plants will require much less at- 
tention during the first year. ae. 
will go thru the dry season with muc 
less watering, and in every t the 
results will be more satisfactory. 
These hints apply also to roses and 
evergreens, 
| If the season is dry when the 
| planting is done, care should be used 
| to see that the ground around each 
| plant is thoroly soaked and kept 
moist until the winter rains 
after which no more sttontion snel 
be given, 



















Now! SO CASV 


to save your floors 


with NoMar f 
furniture rests 


Protect your floors from the havoc of small metal 
slides and unguarded furniture legs. 

“NOMARS” spread the weight flat on the floor, 
and glide smoothly. The polished brown Atlasite 
base is neat in appearance. 
Buy the socket type where furniture legs are bored 

for caster sockets. The -.. 
“Drive-On”’ where 


legs have no holes. 
Four Sizes 
50c to $1.00 per set 












and-S$0 CASY. 
to move your furniture 


with Bassick casters 


For furniture which must be moved easily and 
often buy Bassick Casters. 


Replace those old dragging, squeaking, floor 
damaging casters with smooth, easy rolling, quiet 
casters—Bassicks. There is a Bassick caster for 
every need in your home—Casters which will 
lighten housework and save your floors. 


Go to your nearest hardware or house furnishing dealer for Bassick 
Casters and NoMar Rests. Mail the coupon for complete information. 


B Bassick 


THE BASSICK COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Send me descriptive literature showing where and how to use Bassick Casters 
and NoMar Rests. 


Name 
AdGPESS ceccrnee 
City PR A a RI Bode 
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important 
things 


in| minute 


AT LESS THAN A PENNY COST 


oes 





In factory and workshop, tools and 
machinery are used every day. They 
rarely “gum up” or “rust out.” But 
at home your sewing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, washer and lawn- 
mower are used only for short 
periods. Most of the time these 
devices lie idle accumulating dirt, 
rust and gum. 

Consequently, lubrication experts 
say that oil must do three things 
to meet the full needs of general 
household use. It must clean old, 
dirty, gummy oil from bearings and 
working parts. It must lubricate. 
And then it must protect against 
harmful rust and tarnish. 


Why 3-in-One is different 
Three-in-One Oil does all these 
things in one minute, at less than 
a penny of cost. And because it is 
a scientific blend of three oils— 
animal, mineral and  vegetable—it 
performs -each service better than 
any single-element oil ever can. 


And so economical 

While 3-in-One costs more to make 
than ordinary oil, it costs much 
less to use. A little goes a long way— 
saving many times its cost in bills 
for repairs. Handy cans and bottles; 
all good stores. Write today for free 
sample of 3-in-One and pamphlet, 
“79 Uses in Your Home.” 


THREE-IN-ONE OjL CO., DEPT. 122 
130 William Street, New York 
Factories: Rahway, N.J. + Montreal, Que. 


iN: One Oil 


CLEANS - LUBRICATES - PREVENTS RUST 
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built an arbor 25 feet wide and 55 feet 
long. in five years the grapes covered the 
entire arbor and started to climb over a 
summerhouse at one end and up the 
windmill tower at the other end. When 
I sold this place in 1920 they covered an 
area of about 5,500 square feet. Each 
vine at one foot from the ground meas- 
ured 25 inches in circumference. These 
grapevines became quite famous in this 
section, and many people, especially 
visitors from the East, came for cuttings 
and such grapes as I could spare. I 
almost got into the nursery business, as 
many wanted those which had become 
well rooted. The last crop I took off was 
over 3,000 pounds. 

In 1920 I came to my present home 
and continued this grape hobby by tak- 
ing three 2-year-old roots as a beginning. 
Today they cover half an arbor, 30 x 40 
feet, and last year produced almost 500 
pounds. Of course I trim, or rather prune, 
more to make wood growth and hasten 
the covering of the arbor. This year the 
bunches are large and evenly filled. As 
we have no very cold weather here, it is 
not necessary to take the vines down and 
cover them. 

The last year at my old place I allowed 
the vines to produce to the limit, more 
as a test than for the grapes, and the 
bunches were so numerous and so close 
together that I took all the leaves off the 
lower side of the arbor. There was a solid 
mass of grapes, and it was very amusing 
to see people at first glance throw up 
both hands and cry, “Grapes! Grapes! 
Grapes!” People who lived in Italy and 
France and traveled all over Europe 
declared they had never seen anything 
to compare with it. 

While on the subject of Concord 
Grapes, I think it will interest you to 


_ know that the nephew of the originator 


of the Concord Grape lives in San Jose 
(Mr. William H. Laurence, 1282 Naglee 
Avenue) and is still active and much 
interested in garden work. He has writ- 
ten a history of the origin of the grape at 
Concord, Massachusetts. Mr. Laurence 
is over 90 years old.—J. F. Krause, San 
Jose, California. 


Under-Cover “Mums” 


OUR readers might like to have some 

J information about a good way to 
grow chrysanthemums under canvas here 
in Tennessee. If you like it you may pub- 
lish it. I have had some very pretty ones. 

In this climate chrysanthemums may 
be mulched when they finish blooming in 
the fall. Stable manure or pine tops are 
best. This mulch encourages the multi- 
plication of young shoots around the old 
stalk, and when these begin to grow the 
following spring, lift them from the 
ground and put them into a sand bed to 
take on more roots. A month later lift 
them and set them out about six inches 
each way. This leaves sufficient room 
for cultivation thru the summer. These 
young plants will probably be about four 
inches high. When they begin to. grow, 
pinch the tops and limit the number of 
side branches to three stems:' Keep the 

lants pruned closely and tied to a stake 
ee support. If once they fall over they 
will become crooked. 

When buds appear pinch all of them 
off except one to each branch and keep 
the three branches free from offshoots. 
the buds, stretch 
canvas over the beds to keep the flowers 
pretty’and clean, They will bloom under 
the canvas after frost—Mrs, J. L. 
Grubb, Lenoir City, Tennessee. 


Among Ourselves 


[Continued from page 27 | 


Speaks No Sailor— 


HE man who has a home and garden 

can usually learn something about 
them every now and then if he can learn 
anything at all. I learned something in 
my garden this year which might interest 
Better Homes and Gardens’ readers. 

I have a 60-foot arbor running along 
one side of my garden where I am trying 
to coax climbing roses, bittersweet, and 
so forth to grow. The posts of the arbor 
are iron pipe, set 3 feet into the ground, 
to which 2 x 6 wood strips are bolted. 
The crosspieces for the arbor are fastened 
to the posts. 

In March last spring I found five of 
the six branches of one of the bittersweet 
vines broken off close to the ground, this 
having been caused by the frost’s heav- 
ing the posts out of the ground about five 
inches. 

Bittersweet, as you know, clings closer 
than a brother; in fact, I have often seen 
it imbedded half an inch in the bark of a 
tree which it was trying to.climb. These 
vines were-clinging to the arbor good and 
tight, and when the frost heaved the 
posts out of the ground something had 
to happen. This fall I’m going to loosen 
the vines from the arbor to try to save 
their lives. 

I’ve often wondered what happens to 
the man who does not love his home and 
arden. I suppose he goes to sea.- 

©. M. Bevier. Delmar, New York. 








My Crosses 


OT my trials. Oh, dear no! My 

crosses are found in Belter Homes 
and Gardens after articles such as the one 
on e 2 of the July number, which 
begins, “It is seed-sowing time for my 
perennials and biennials.’’ Ah, I must 
sow some! 

On page 29 I read that ‘“‘Peatmoss 
makes an ideal mulch.” I recall that a 
member of the botanical department of 
Smith College said the same to me some 
time since. 

I can searcely count the crosses on 
that page of “July Notes.” Page 58 has 
an advertisement, “30 Iris $1.’ Another 
cross. I am short of money this summer 
and this appeals to me. And again, on 
page 65, “Plant new iris now.” Can I 
afford it? Anyway I welcome the sug- 
gestion. 

And so on and so on—thanks to the 
editors who in such small compass sug- 
gest so much to lead our beauty-loving 
spirits into practical channels.—Milli- 
cent Cole Thomas, Ashfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


New Variety 


HERE is a little bit of knowledge, 
acquired this spring, which I would 
like to pass on to other garden-lovers. 

I make it a rule to try several new 
flower varieties each year, discarding 
those that do not please me. Frequently 
I find a veritable prize in this manner, 
and just such a thing occurred this 
spring. The new experiment was an 
annual known botanically as Phacelia 
campanularia (Harebell Phacelia) ; it is a 
gorgeous blue, and I think every tiny 

grew and bloomed. It is most 
charming combined with white Sweet 
Alyssum or with the golden Alyssum 
Sazatile compactum. 1 shall certainly 
never omit this little gem hereafter. — 











E. L. Snyder, Columbus, Ohio. 
ale 
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Orderly Design in 
the Rock Garden 


[| Continued from page 32 | 


rectangle. This square may be thought 
of as the outer court of. the garden, 
while the remaining rectangle, EDCF, 
will be the rock garden proper. In 
order to give privacy and seclusion, 
two sides of the court, AB and EF, 
are inclosed with appropriate plant- 
ings, while still other plantings partly 
inclose the corner containing the 
naturalized pool and the side DC; and 
a ledge wall helps to mark some of the 
other boundaries. A tree might be 
on no at the corner A, and to give 
valance it might be well to plant a 
companion tree on the opposite side 
of the court. This tree could be located 
in the middle of the side BF, or it 
would be very pleasing at point G, 
which is found by marking off a 
square from the other side of the 
large rectangle. 

The size of the pool should have a 
definite relationship to the large rect- 
angle. This can be determined by cut- 
ting off the small square, CHIT’, leav- 
ing a small rectangle, EDHI, which 
is in every way similar in proportion 
to the large rectangle, ABCD, and the 
medium one, EDCF. This smallest 
rectangle will give the outer boundary 
of the area which will include a por- 
tion of the rocks as a home for rock 
plants, and the pool itself which is in- 
closed in the square, JDHK. This 
small space will be in perfect propor- 
tion to the entire garden. 


ERHAPS you have wondered wh 

the Greeks called this the’ Whirl- 
ing Square Rectangle. Just as the 
square, called the court, was cut from 
the large rectangle and the medium 
square hen the remaining rectangle, 
so one could go on indefinitely cutti 
off squares with the shorter side of 
each remaining rectangle as a base. 
The Greeks used the diagonals of 
these squares, large and small, to de- 
termine a beautiful spiral of the same 
porportions as those found in Nature. 
As the squares and rectangles become 
smaller and smaller, the spiral curves 
in upon itself more and more, until 
if carried far enough it would become 
infinitesimal. 

These diagonals are as important 
as the rectangles and squares in help- 
ing to get correct design. The long one, 
AF, with its accompanying spiral was 
used as a rough boundary oe the por- 
tion of the garden, ABF, in which the 
large masses of plantings on that side 
have been placed. The smaller diago- 
nal, FH, was a rough guide for the 
pace of the stepping-stones which 
ead from the pool out of the rock 
garden proper. Carried further, the 
diegtaall HJ, helps to determine the 
shape of the pool. 

This is but one simple illustration 
of the multitudes of possibilities in 
such a method of design. It may also 
be used as a guide for getting correct 
proportion: in any other part of the 

ome grounds. Anyone who is inter- 
ested will find it fascinating and in- 
triguing to try working out new pat- 
terns based on the rectangles, squares, 
and diagonals. However, if immediate 
success does not come, one should not 
lose heart. 

_The Rock Garden Must A r 
Natural, What is the secret of i 
a rock garden look natural? What hid- 
den magic will bring to this simple, 
yet difficult, feature of a home grounds 
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UG BEAUTY 


AS NEVER BEFORE EXPRESSED 








1 \MONG the discriminating in matters 


of style, the name Whittall on a rug is a hall-mark of value. To these —and 
particularly to you among them—the Whittall Fall Displays of Rug Fashions 
present an opportunity too real and too precious to be overlooked. Style, as 
revealed by Whittall, needs no advocacy of urgent words. Taste, experience, 
artistry speak always for themselves. 


















































Your dealer is now showing these enchanting creations. Variety and value 
are seen in gorgeous colorings, intriguing patterns. Seamless, luxurious textures, 
both lustrous and delicately shadowed. Sidewalk-tested durability. 


During this month your dealer is making a most unusual display of Whittall 
Rugs in his windows. It is certain to impress you when you see it 




















M. J. WHITTALL 
ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Hasn’t your 
daughter a 
right to be told 





The easy way is to give her 


this booklet 


y* can’t keep your daughter ignorant of 
physical facts. She feels the need to know. 
Surely she deserves to be told the real truth 
rather than be forced to seek any kind of infor- 
mation that friends of her own age can give. 


In regard to feminine hygiene, she may receive 
an entirely wrong impression, even a dangerous 
one. Many people still believe that caustic and 
poisonous antiseptics are necessary for this 
healthful, cleanly practice. But the medical pro- 
fession does not endorse the use of bichloride of 
mercury and compounds of carbolic acid. 


Danger lies in poisons 

Women used to run terrible risks. They were not 
fully aware how great was the danger of mer- 
curial poisoning, areas of scar tissue, interference 
with normal secretions. They wanted surgical 
cleanliness. Before the coming of Zonite, caustics 
and poisons were the only germicides powerful 
enough to be effective. 


Send for Zonite booklet 


Zonite is the modern antiseptic. Non-poisonous. 
Non-caustic. Far more powerful than any dilution of 
carbolic acid that may be allowed on the body. Send 
for the booklet that gives al] the facts about 
feminine hygiene. Read it. Give it to your 
daughter. It is frankly written, and honest. You 
can buy Zonite everywhere. Full directions with 
bottle. Zonite Products Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


In bottles: 
30¢, GOc, $1 








ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION BH-010 
Chrysler Building, New York ,N. Y 

Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or booklets 
checked below 


(D) The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
(_] Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


(Please print name) 





(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St. , Toronto) 

















Orderly Design in 
the Rock Garden 


the much desired appearance of hav- 
ing grown out of its setting. Questions 
of this sort need not disturb the per- 
son whose home place contains a 
picturesque bit of stony surface or 
rock outcrop which the geological 
ages have laid down. There are others, 
however, with an intense interest in 
rock gardens who have merely a flat 
lot, a terrace slope, or need for a rock 
wall. They are the ones who need 
special guidance in making an artistic 
background for the rock plants they 
desire to grow. The true test of a 
beautiful rock garden is that it shall 
reflect natural rock forms and thus be 
pleasing to the eye before a single 
plant has been set out. It must not be 
something on which plants must be 
used to hide ugliness or cover mis- 
takes. 


T BARABOO, Wisconsin, in the 
heart of a region where multitudes 
of bowlders were dropped by mighty 
glaciers, a community rock garden is 
in process of construction. The spot 
selected isa piece of flat ground at the 
foot of a railroad embankment where 
bowlders naturally dot the surface 
here and there. The rock-garden loca- 
tion, however, was at first bare of any 
material with which to work, and all 
the stone had to be hauled in. Still the 
spot is appropriate, for the bowlders 
might ave been strewn there 
by Nature herself. 

Nature’s own design in the arrange- 
ment of rocks can always be traced to 
some natural force, such as force of 
gravity, or water action, or glacial 
movement. Where glacial force has 
been the master-hand, the general 
direction which the ice took in placing 
the bowlders in a particular section 
should be considered and studied as 
a matter of first importance. The 
rocks in a bowlder garden, then, for 
the most part, can be made to follow 
this load 

The drift in the Devil’s Lake region 
of Wisconsin, as it happens, was from 
the northwest, altho in many other 
localities the direction was otherwise. 
Therefore, in this community garden 
the rocks are arranged so that they 
have a certain directing line from the 
northwest to the southeast, and this 
is repeated over and over in the com- 
position. This means, of course, that 
the longer axes of the bowlders, also, 
follow the same direction. Smaller 
groups of rocks appear to disregard 
this tendency as they would in Na- 
ture, but this serves only to empha- 
size the prevailing direction of the 
bowlders. 

Rocks of all sizes have been used, 
from smaller ones which a man can 
readily lift by hand to the huge mass- 
es that had to be placed with the aid 
of a tractor. Without too much regu- 
larity, larger bowlders alternating 
with medium and smaller rocks are 
repeated at intervals so that rhythm 
is introduced as it would be in the 
drift laid down by the glaciers. A few 
of the eg rocks serve as accent 

ints and by their size and isolation 
end character to the whole. Here and 
there a bowlder of red granite intro- 
duces a color note; other kinds of rock 
that ordinarily make up glacial drift 
are likewise repeated at intervals; 
and all these bring into the composi- 
tion a harmony and a rhythm of their 
own, which at the same time blend 
into the whole and form a unit. 


1 qpRADIATORS ! 


(O} AT THE SMALL 


S 





( EACH/ 


A vacuum action on a steam heating 
system means more heat and less fuel. 
With the introduction of Perkins Vac- 
Caps the cost of securing these advan- 
tages has been brought within the reach 
of every user of steam heat. For Perkins 
Vac-Caps sell for only 70c and it takes 
just one for each radiator and for the 
main vents in the cellar. 


i 


Perkins Vac-Caps fit right over the top of 
your present air-valves and are attached 
in a moment by tightening one screw. 
They keep the air out of your radiator and 
the steam in, giving you steady heat and 
eliminating the necessity of forcing your 
fire and wasting fuel. 


| Although Perkins Vac-Caps are new, they 
|! are already being handled by leading 
{ plumbers and heating contractors. Buy 


a set today and end your*heating prob- 
lem. Or, if you prefer, send for further 
details and a free copy of the booklet, 
“Better Results from Steam Heat.” 
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Please include your dealer’s name. 


VACCAP 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., HOLYOKE, MASS. 








LBuild your home in 


SERENIA 


Serenia is not a place. It is a state of mind that 
comes to those who build wisely and beauti- 
fully. .. . Our booklet, “‘Building a Home in 


Serenia,” will fascinate you. How to have a 
home of distinctive charm—harmonious 
beauty of house and grounds, How to save 
dollars and cents—permanent economy with 
increased comfort. How to enhance the value 
or saleability of your present home. Send now 
for our booklet—the guide to “Serenia.’ 


RED BAND y SHINGLES 


Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C 


‘ddveseBiocdc, Sewage & Welch, Lads 30 
1411 Fourth Ave. Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send, without obligation on my pat 
your free Cee Brikdine a Homein Serenia.” 
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Address...... — 
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Stepping-stone paths and two short 
flights of steps also add this icular 
rhythm to the com position. For walks 
and steps in this garden discarded 
curbstone of quartzite was used since 
this rock is native to the region. In 
any other locality similar native ma- 
terial could be used age gh 

In a bowlder garden of this sort, 
the rocks, of course, are more than 
half buried in the soil so that they 
appear to have been there for a long 
time. This is accomplished largely 
after the rocks are in place by filling 
in around them with the special kinds 
of soil in which the plants of each 
kind are to grow. 

Design, as it enters into a bowlder 
garden of the terrace or wall t pe, 
should be con trolled by the same laws 
of Nature as those for the complete 
garden. It is repetition of sizes, kinds, 
and colors of rocks that will introduce 
harmony and rhythm and will help 
to make of the whole garden a unit 
instead of a hodgepodge. In laying up 
ledge rock of limestone or sandstone, 
a special secret of correct design is in 
the horizontally parallel placing of the 
stone. According to good construction 
in making a home for rock plants 
most of the rock shoyld be tilted 
enough to allow meisture to run in 
toward the soil, about 1 inch to the 
foot. But those rocks which determine 
the design or pattern of the garden 
must be paralleled to a horizontal line 
running lengthwise of the wall or 
bank and may be tilted only \% inch 
to the foot, or about as they would be 
where they have been laid down by 
gravity or water action. One who has 
a feeling for design will lay up this 
stratified rock with variations in the 
sizes and thicknesses of the slabs, too. 
For by this means he will create char- 
acter in this type of garden and in- 
crease its beauty. 

Plants and flowers in a well-de- 
signed rock garden have another mas A 
to = in addition to their wor 
of furnishing color and fragrance and 
novelty, or of satisfying the whims 
of the gardener. They should enhance 
the ¢ ment of the rocks them- 
selves. And because of this, there must 
be rhyme and reason in the placing of 
the plants. 

The arrangement of the plants 
themselves can be made to emphasize 
the design element present in the 
stones. In the Baraboo community 
garden, pockets for Phlox sulnulata, 
that beautiful little low-growing plant 
with its blossoms of pink or white, are 
planned with this in mind. The drift 
of the plants, like that of the roc 
is from northwest to southeast, an 
since the colors are not mixed in plant- 
ing them, this fact, too, serves to ac- 
centuate the design. 

It is usually best to arrange the 
shrubs and other large plantings and 
the larger masses of the rock plants 
first. Then attention can be paid to 
the special places for smaller groups 
and specimen plants. Thus one can 
see where they will be most effective. 


O MATTER what method is 
used, whether it be merely a sim- 
ple following of the natural trend of 
the kind of rock that is used, or whether 
it be amore ae eee working out 
of the methods of the ancients, design 
should enter into every rock garden. 
Details of plant growth are important, 
and so is the expression of the person- 
ality of the one who loves to grow the 
plants, But to these must be added 
also a pleasing arrangement of stones 
and plants based on rhyme, reason, 
and Nature’s laws if order and beauty 
are to be achieved. 
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New Humidifier 


Crs winter days! 


Dry, Thirsty Air! Colds, 
chapped skin, ruined fur- 
niture—the natural result. 
Moisture is needed. Gal- 
lons, not pints, of water 
must be added to the air 
to make it comfortable and 
healthful. Authorities tell 
us that 24 gallons of water 
a day—four quarts an 
hour—should be evaporated in the av- 
erage home. In large homes as much as 
100 gallons. But how? 


Radiator pans are woefully inadequate. 
Absorbent wicks are untidy. There is 
but one efficient, successful way. The 
Doherty-Brehm Humidifier! Twenty- 
four gallons or thrice that many are 
easily, economically, and silently evap- 
orated by it. You don’t have to worry 
about the right amount for health and 
comfort. It is entirely automatic. The 
colder the weather, the drier the air, 
and the more moisture that is needed. 
Correspondingly, the colder the weather, 
the hotter the humidifying-radiator is 
maintained and the more water it 
evaporates. Nothing to regulate or get 
out of repair; nothing to wear out; 
nothing to fill. No belts, fans, or mo- 
tors; no noise, steam, or odor. 


Leading heating engineers have tested 
it for you. Hundreds of fine-home own- 
ers throughout America have proved 
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recessing in wall. 


its efficiency. Now you, too, can enjoy 
its benefits. Just replace one radiator 
in your home with the Doherty-Brehm 
Humidifier. Or add it to your hot 
water, steam, or vapor heating system 
as an additional heating and humidify- 
ing unit. One sutinealy located in a 
home will fill every room with the soft, 
moist, comfortable atmosphere of a 
spring morning. It can be recessed in 
a ad or supplied with an attractive 
enclosure in keeping with the furnish- 
ings of your home. 


Sold on the CRAWN E Budget Plan 


The Doherty-Brehm Humidifier is sold 
by Crane Co. through dependable heat- 
ing and plumbing contractors, and dis- 
played in Crane Exhibit Rooms. You 
can buy it under the Crane Budget Plan 
and pay only 10% down, the rest in small 
par payments. Call in the nearby 
contractor and tell him to equip your 
home now. Mail coupon below for free 
booklet of helpful information. 
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DOHERTY-BREHM CO., 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Please send your instructive booklet about humidity and the Doherty-Brehm Humidifier. 
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$150 to $225 f. 0. b. factory, in- 
stallation extra, in beautiful metal 
cabinet. Other models in period 
wood cabinets. Supplied also for 

































































































A Two Cent Stamp Will 
Save You Many Dollars 


Just 2c will pang you this 
shopping guide of a million 
women. Herrschner Needle- 
work and fancy wear for 
Women and Children are 
known the country over for 
outstanding merit and un- 
usual value. 

In this book which displays 
all that is modern in Art 
Needlework, you will find the 
most complete display in 
America from pillow cases, 
house frocks, etc., in simple stitchery 
to the more intricate i in 
needlepoint. Price comparisons will 
prove that on every item you will 
effect substantial savings. 

Our Ready-to-Wear departments 
are featuring smart new styles in 
wash and street frocks. nusual 
values in pure silk hosiery and ling- 
erie. Smart styles for little folks. 
Gifts for all occasions are featured in 
_actual colors. Substantial savings on 
fine linens and curtains. 


We Have Paid Postage for 
Thirty-one Years 


Send for this 
FREE BOOK 
TODAY 





FREDERICK HERRSCHNER, Inc. 
6666 South Ashland Avenue 


CHICAGO int ILLINOIS 











How Our Plants Get Their Names 


[Continued from page 29] 


and heath are closely associated in the 
English language. 

We have said that plants were con- 
sidered interesting in proportion to their 
value, but many of the plants had no 
value to man, so they were given terms 
of derision. For instance, toadflax re- 
sembles the flax but is of no value to man. 
Perhaps it was cynically named toadflax 
because it might be of value to toads. 
Horsechestnuts resemble a chestnut but 
might be eaten by horses—surely not by 
man. Gooseberries were all right for 
geese, but they were too prickly for men. 

Many other plant names are derived 
from animals without relation to their 
use: for instance, houndstongue, so 
named because the seeds have papillae 
upon them much like the tongue of the 
dog. Harebell is another such name; so is 
Tiger Lily. An old legend says that the 
swallow bathes the eyes of its young with 
the juice of the celandine, a name derived 
from the same word as swallow, chelidon. 

A great many names have been de- 
rived from the men who discovered the 
plant in a strange pert of the world. For 
instance, Zinnia, fois German botanist 
J. G. Zinn; Forsythia, from Robert For- 
sythe, and fuchsia, after Leonard Fuchs. 

Browallia is named for Bishop Browall, 
and inasmuch as there is an interesting 
story connected with this name, let me 
elaborate upon it for a moment. Bishop 
Browall was a Swedish bishop and 
botanist. Linnaeus, godfather of botany, 
the originator of our two-fold names for 
plants, was greatly elated with the 
ability of the bishop as a _ botanist; 
accordingly he named a certain plant 
Browallia elata. But later he changed 
his opinion of the bishop and also the 
name of the plant to Browallia demissa. 

Torenia was named for Olaf Toren, 
a Swedish clergyman who discovered 
this plant while traveling in China in 
1750. -Sanvitalia was 
named for Sanvitali, 
a Spaniard. WNico- 
tiana was named for 
Jean Nicot, French 
counsul to Portugal, 
who first presented 
tobacco to the courts 
of Portugal and 
France. Lobelia was 
named for M. L’ 
Obel, botanist and 
physician of King 
James I, Gilia was 
named for Philip Sal- 
vador Gil, a Spanish 
botanist, and Gode- 
tia for C. H. Godet, 
Swiss botanist. Clar- 
kia was named for 
Captain William 
Clark, one of the 
leaders of the Lewis- 
Clark expedition to 
the West. 

Countries have 
contributed a great 
many names. The 
early scientific name 
for the peach was 
Persica, from Persia. 
Bergamot was de- 
rived from Bergamo, 
Italy. Castanea, the 
Chestnut, derives its 
name from Castana, 
in Greece. Rhubarb 
is from the Greek 
rheon barbaron, or the 
Rheon plant from the 
barbarous country, 
the old name for the 


THOSE LATIN NAMES 
By Frank J. McGrecor 
There are plants named for men 

And plants named for places, 
Plants named for countries 
And plants named for races. 


Whatever theyre named for, 
Prefer to write them in Latin, 


Old Pliny first listed the flora of 


Abroad or at home, to Chinese 


To German and Finn, without 
chance of error 

For buyer or seller, when in 
the ways of botanical men. 


Digitalis, Lactuca, and names of 
Are simple as figures to men 
Who deal in the flora of worlds 


While foxglove and lettuce, 
so well known to you, graphs, there was 

May mean nothing or anything 
in old Timbuktu: 

But name them in Latin and 
then you may make 

A bet that you'll get them with- 





Volga River being Rheon. The word 
spinach is derived from Hispania, Spain, 
which was called Hispinach by the 
Arabs. 

By far the most names, however, have 
been given by gardeners who are truly 
delighted with flowers and have given 
them fanciful names without end— 
names which reflect their great admira- 
tion for the flowers. What names are 
more delightful than forget-me-not, but- 
tercup, morning-glory, snowdrop, mar- 

uerite (little pearl), Hemerocallis (the 
veauty of the day), and mignonette 
(little darling); but best of all is pansy, 
which comes from the French word 
pensee, or the word for thoughts. Surely 
a plant with as many common names as 
call-me-to-you, love-true, three-faces- 
under - a - hood, jump - up - and - kiss - 
me, hearts-ease, stepmother, godfather, 
love in-idleness, Rob-run-the-street, does 
deserve the name pensee, 


Botanical Names 


RFDERICK LEROY SARGENT, 

in his splendid book “Plants and 
Their Uses,”’ has stated the evolution of 
botanical (the Latin name; also termed 
“scientific” name) names so well that 
perhaps I may be permitted to quote 
from it: ‘“The exact ain of the name by 
which each kind of plant should be 
known was not decided until the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Then certain 
practical reforms were brought about 
mainly thru the writings of the great 
naturalist Linnaeus, who is revered as 
the Father of Botany. Before this time 
many of the names which botanists used 
were exceedingly cumbersome. The diffi- 
culties under which students then labored 
are well illustrated by the following pas- 
sage which occurs in a letter to Linnaeus 
from his friend Dillenius: 

“In your last let- 
ter of all, I find a 
plant gathered in 
Charles Island, on 
the coast of Goth- 
land, which you 
judge to be Poly- 
gonum erectum angus- 
tifolium, floribus can- 
didis of Mentzelius 
and Caryophyllum 
sazatilis, foliis gra- 
mineis, umbellatis 
corymbis, of C. Bau- 
hin, nor do I object. 
But it is by no means 
Rome. Tournefort’s Lychnis 

alpina linifolia mul- 


botanical men 


as when 


Thus they are known in Paris or tiflora, perome’s ra- 
w 


London, dice, ose flowers 
are more scattered 
and leaves broader in 
the middle, tho nar- 
rower at the end.’ 

“The plant which 
this learned man had 
so much trouble in 
naming was after- 
wards called by Lin- 
naeus simply Gypso- 
phila fastigiata—the 
name now recognized 
by botanists.”’ 

As seen in the three 
foregoing para- 


and Spanish, 


like hue, 
of all lands 


old and new, 


tremendous confu- 
sion with the first 
botanical names of 
plants. Nevertheless, 
there has ever been 


out a mistake. a desire to have a 
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universal language of botany, tho 
we have not yet arrived at a universal 
language for business and social inter- 
course. Linnaeus, having been im- 
pressed with this great confusion of 
plant names, gave to every plant a 
scientific, or botanical, name, which 
consists of two parts—the _— name 
and the species name. he genus 
name is the Latin word for such com- 
mon words as sunflower, lily, apple, 
and stonecrop. These are, respec- 
tively, Helianthus, Lilium, Malus, and 
Sedum. Such names are always 
capitalized when used in conjunction 
with the species name. The species 
name is generally an adjective, such 
as aurea (golden), sylvestris (of the 
woods), or the name may be derived 
from the country in which the plant 
was found (hence americana, chinen- 
sis, or asiatica). The adjective may be 
possessive or genitive (hence sar- 
gentiana, meaning Sargent’s, or thun- 
bergi, named for Thunberg). 


T MIGHT seem that a name like 
Chamaecyparis pisifera plumosa 
aurea nana is extremely intricate, but 
try to give this plant a common name. 
p? Ba. sie is the genus name for 
a group of evergreens commonly 
called retinospora, and if we were to 
give this a common name we would 
have to make it more or less descrip- 
tive by calling it a dwarf, golden, 
slumose retinospora which bears pea- 
ike fruits. 

As Walter E. Campbell writes, 
“Biologically, man is Homo sapiens, 
genus Homo, species sapiens. Under 
the genus Homo, the chimpanzee 
Homo troglodytes, is also i 
as a species. Regardless of whether 
one is a modernist or a fundamen- 
talist he is a first cousin to the chim- 
panzee in name, at least. The genus 
Homo offers a good application of the 
system. Genus Homo has two species; 
species sapiens has its five raci 
divisions, which might be termed 
varieties and the variety caucasica 
has its variations embraci all 
nationalities of the white mee En 
an American citizen is Homo sapiens 
caucasica americana. Here we see the 
simplicity of the system: first the 
name of the genus, second the species, 
third the variety, and fourth, if neces- 
sary, the variation. 

“As gardening grows in popularity 
and names must be learned, why 
waste time on an unsatisfactory sys- 
tem with no definite stan . It 
takes only a little time and concen- 
trated thought to master the scientific 
names when one takes up the subject 
seriously. And under the scientific 
system there is so much of suggestion 
in the name, that if we have ever 
known a plant, its name immediately 
recalls its identity.” 

Let us then know the charming 
common names and consider them as 
nicknames—pet names—names we 
give plants ause we like them. 
Let us think of plant names as we do 
the names of our friends. There is the 
same confusion over the name of 
Mary’s sister’s husband as about the 
name of some flowers. Furthermore, 
some persons have never acquired a 
nickname because when called “Flo”, 
she insists that the name is Florence. 
Some plants are not common and 
have no common names. It is quite 
impossible for a rare, newly found 
rock plant to bear a common name. 
Botanical names are really the com- 
moner ones because they are the 
names most widely used in the world. 
The true gardener will desire to know 
both common and scientific names. 



















































IN THIS COLONIAL ROOM OAK FLOORS ARB THD IDEAL FOUNDATION. THEY RESIST 
THE CONSTANT WEAR OF MANY FEET, AND DISPLAY EFFECTIVELY RUGS AND 
WELL-DESIGNED FURNITURE. COURTESY OF COLONIAL VILLAGE, WAYNE, PENNA. 


Oak Floors have lived with 


fine furnishings in every age 


Fioors of oak have a singular way of fitting comfortably into the scheme’ 
of things in almost any house. They agree with the Colonial, the English 
or the French Provincial. But then one must remember that oak floors 
have lived congenially with the fine furnishings of every age and country. 


Oak was a wood too beautiful in grain and texture, too friendly with the 
richer, warmer colors of good interiors, and too pleasantly colorful in itself, 
to escape the canny eyes of master craftsmen, In it they found the perfect 
background for their furniture, their rugs, their pottery . . . a stout and per- 
severing background, sure to grow more lovely with the years. 

And so today, whether you build, buy or rent, insist on having floors of 
oak. In remodeling an old house, they are the first step in making it livable 
and attractive. They are an index to the quality of construction. Their 
presence may be your assurance of value. But aside from their strength and 
beauty, you will find oak floors economical both in original price and cost 
of up-keep. Occasional waxing, when needed, is all that ever has to be done 
to them. It is the simplest and the most efficient care that you can give 
them. And then their smooth hard surface means a cleanliness and sanita- 
tion which is beyond question. . . . In all, they are floors within the means 

. of any one... floors that stand for economy and utility as well as beauty. 

We will be glad to send you literature—also advice on any flooring problem. 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association of the United States, 1866 Sterick 
Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 





THis MASTER TRADE-MARK is stamped on the under side of 


all Oak Flooring produced by members of the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers Association of the United States. It is com- 


FMA 
LJ Ss “7 


plete protection for you. Ewery piece is air-seasoned and kiln- 
dried, then milled, and thoroughly inspected and accurately 
graded, insuring uniformly high quality. 
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For a fine 


Spring lawn 


do this now! 





UST 3 simple steps with Vigoro 
now will protect your grass 
from winter killing by developing 
a strong vigorous root system, and 
assure you a velvety carpet of rich 
green early next Spring. 

Read directions. Spread Vigoro 
evenly. Wet down thoroughly. 

Vigoro, the complete, scientif- 
ically balanced plant food de- 
veloped by Swift & Company, is 
clean, odorless, inexpensive. 

‘Use it on your Fall planted 
bulbs, to assure beautiful flowers 
and more bulbs next year. On your 
potted plants, to give them greater 
vigor and beauty. 

Vigoro is packed in 5 sizes, from 
100 Ib. bags to the special handy 
12 oz. package for potted plants. 
Full directions are included. 


Swift & Company 


VIGORO 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN 
AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 








KNOX EVERLASTING 
CAST IRON SMOKE PIP€ 





From a Gardener's 


Scrapbook 


[Continued from page 39] 


usually require staking to prevent 
the wind’s breaking the stems. 

Nemesia, that glorious, many- 
colored annual flower, may be sown 
now in the seed bed in ss free 
from frost and set out in the garden 
when 2 inches high. To get bushy 
plants, pinch off the tip of the stem 
when transplanting. 

The wildflower garden may be 
used for naturalized plantings of 
Scillas, snowdrops, and crocus. 


Gulf Coast 


Winter lawns will require a seed- 
ing of some winter grass, such as 
English Rye, early in October. Sow 
the seed in the Resieaiadine lawn 
or on freshly prepared soil and cover 
with a layer of peatmoss or light soil 
(some people use well-rotted manure 
and sand), Roll with a 300-pound 
roller and keep well moistened for a 
week. The grass will need cutting in 
about 2 weeks and will thicken fast 
after being cut. 

Poppy seed may be sown in beds, 
borders, and in front of shrubs for 
mass effects in place of the tuli 
used farther north. They give the 
same effect and last until hot weather. 
For lower plantings the annual red 
flax makes a very fine effect. 

Pansy plants started farther north 
and shipped in appear to do better 
than those nideod’ 4 from seed here, 
because the heavy dews often cause 
the young seedlings to damp off. 
Plant pansies now for January bloom. 

Poinsettias should be carefully 
tied to stakes this month before they 
are injured by the wind. 

The Nightblooming Jasmine 
(Cestrum) also needs staking at this 
season, as the white seeds which make 
it so attractive at Christmastime are 
getting heavy. 

The strawberry bed should be 
prepared now for planting next 
month. Spade or plow deeply and 
allow it to stand several weeks to kill 
weeds before leveling and raking. 
Plants should be ordered for planting 
the first week of November. 


Florida 


Delphiniums, elsewhere peren- 
nials, must be treated as annuals in 
Florida and planted anew every fall. 

Divide and transplant peren- 
nials, such as Hemerocallis, Shasta 
Daisies, hardy Asters, Salvia, Physo- 
stegia, phlox, and violets. 

‘The seed of lupine, African-daisy, 
larkspur, verbena, pinks, early-bloom- 
ing Sweet Peas, and many others 
should be planted this Reve 

All shrubs except roses may be 
planted or transplanted during Oc- 
tober. 

Bulb panting should be in full 

this month. Some of those 
wick have been tested and proved 
very adaptable to this climate are the 
Chinese-sacred Lily, Paper White 
Narcissus, freesia, montbretia, Oxalis, 
Watsonia, and Tulipa clusiana. 

Lilies, especially tigrinum, specio- 
sum, and auratum, should be planted 
now. 

The winter lawn should be sown 


now, using 4 or 5 pounds of English 


or Italian rye grass to 1,000 square 
feet of lawn area. 
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How to Plant the 
HOME GROUNDS | 


—is the title of a booklet written by E. H. (“Chinese 

Wilson, Director of Arnold Arboretum, world - man 
authority on plant life, especially to help the home 
owner achieve modern and more beautiful home 
grounds. Sent FREE upon request. 


-How To Make An 


Outdoor Living Room 
—tells in detail how to plan and plant an Outdoor 
Living Room in modern style. Send only 25c for this 
comprehensive booklet. 
Send This Coupon Today 
NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU, 
477 Union Bank Bidg., Davenport, Iowa 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets as checked. 


FREE 0 “How To 
Plant The Home 


Send 25c 1 “How 
To Make An Out- 
door Living Room” Address. . ........+seeeeeeeesss 
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FIRESIDE set -t 9 
$5 to $25 Each Week 


Your spare time is worth money to 
you. Many folks are earning as much 
as $25 moe 4 week in their spare time 
alone. Let us tell you how you can 
do it, too. Write today for details. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 






































FLOWER GRower FREE 


A magazine specially edited for gardening enthusiasts. 
Inte: practical, stimulating, helpful. Unlike any 
other. Paste this adv. on pos or enclose in envelope 
with name and address; we'll mail Sample Copy 


FLOWER GROWER, Box 3, CALCIUM, N. Y 


ROSE GUIDE FREE 


Just issued, “New Guide to Rose Culture.” 
beautifully illustrated in natural colors—field 
dormant "sane Lilies, - %.....' ete., for 
Lists . seeds, bulbs, 
1850.) Write 
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It’s Great Fun to 
Play to Music 


[Continued from page 20] 


acorn on my shoulder. When I 
opened my eyes there wasn’t anyone 
in sight. I guess some elf thought I 
needed to wake up.’’ Mother should 
lead the discussion to bring out the 
thought that elves dodge out of sight 
so quickly behind a blade of grass or 
a tree or around some corner that 
one never can quite set eyes on them, 
and she can prepare for the game by 
saying: “Can you find in the music 
where an elf might push off a cap and 
then slip around a corner out of sight? 
Listen!” 

After another and perhaps another 
hearing, the child, or children, will be 
ready for the action. If there are 
several playing the game, one child 
may be chosen to be the elf. Another 
may be the man who is taking a walk. 
Others conveniently stationed about 
the circle may be trees, blades of 
grass, a corner, and so on. If only 
Bobby and Mother are playing, teddy 
bear, toys, chairs, or what not may 
be drafted for the properties. Bobby, 
of course, must be the elf who tip- 
toes about and plays the trick, suiting 
his action to the music. Mother then 
takes the part of the man. She 
should really wear a man’s hat and 
act the part. 


| Bere hha the game and the piano 
at thesame time is a difficult double 
role. This is why a phonograph has an 
advantage in all rhythmic play, for the 
mother is then free to enter the circle. 
Under the title caption Melodies for 
Children there are several ‘phono- 
aph records which are especially 
designed for rhythmic games. One 
which lends itself to this Elf or Ele- 
phant game has excerpts from eight 
different well-known ceadiee On thi 
record disk the bit from a Gavotte, by 
Popper, is well suited to elf pranks, 
as 18 also the Scherzo, by Beethoven, 
tho this latter bit. is really better 
adapted to a game of clown tricks. 

The theme from Beethoven’s Min- 
uet in G has the feel of flying birds. 
After repeated hearings with guided 
discussion, each child may choose the 
bird he wishes to imitate. In the 
rhythmie play the birds, with slow, 
light running steps move about the 
room in time to the music, while they 
fly rhythmically or sail on quiet 
“wings” (arms), for with birds in 
mind the music suggests these move- 
ments. More attentive listening and 
more rhythmic action may sometimes 
be stimulated by comparison. The 
mother may suggest, ““The bluebird 
moved his wings exactly with the bird 
in the music,” or “Let us take turns 
flying alone and find which bird flies 
the most like music.” 

The favorite of this particular set 
of melodies is the excerpt from 
Badinage, by Herbert. It two 
contrasting tunes which children de- 
cribe as running and walking music. 
It lends itself to a rhythmic to- 
mime of of the familiar Bentd 
and Gretel story. However, because 
these names will suggest ideas that 
do not belong with this short melody, 
it is best to substitute other names 
and so to hold the entire interest and 
attention to that part of the sto 
with which the pantomime will . 
The sa adaptation of an inci- 
dent of the old tale fits in well with 
this music: 
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SEARS Catalog to the— 
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~--in 1O YEARS 


The World’s Largest Store is 
ready to serve you, at the lowest 
prices in ten years. Not alone 
the lowest prices we have quoted 
in ten years, but the lowest prices 
offered by any reputable organi- 
zation. 

You will be thinking more 
and more of thrift this Fall. And 
when you do, reach foryourSears 
catalog to find the lowest prices 
for whatever you want to buy. 


Leadership in Style, Tool 


While our buyers were securing 
these low prices for you, they 
were also alert to the new style 





influences in wearing apparel 
and in home furnishings. 

The wanted styles this Fall 
are all prominently displayed in 
our new catalog. No matter what 
you need, we have it for you, of 
guaranteed quality, at a lower 


price. 
Send the Coupon 


If you have not received your 
copy of this1100-pagenew“T hrift 
Book of a Nation,” send for it to- 
day. It is free, of course. It quotes 
lowest prices on 46,000 articles 
for the family, the home, the 
shop, the auto and the farm. 


—SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


4 Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Atlanta, Memphis, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattie 


Send (Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You) 
Nowy (4 Std me v0ee Lace Cereat Corsten. 86B29 
for Name..----------------------------00--0n---nncennonnneoneee 


Your Postofiice-..---- 
Copy Rural Route --..- 
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Most brilliant and beautiful assortment of estore Pink, 
White, Yellow, Motied and Striped. : ‘28 baby’ Trlbe kK or 
ey ¥ ‘or $1.00, postpaid. _ prowere is 


ing started with a big planting of 
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FALL BULB AND PLANT CATALOG FREE. BURGESS 
SEED & PLANT CO., 221 H. T., GALESBURG, MICH. 





It’s Great Fun to 
Play to Music 


Franz and Trinka were playing in 
the woods. All at once the sun went 
down and they knew it was time for 
them to go home. They realized they 
were very tired. 

“Which way do we go, Franz?’ 
asked Trinka. 

Franz could not tell. They could 
find no path among the trees. 

They looked at each other and said 
“Oh!” Then they ran between the 
trees this way and that, stopping 
every few steps to look about in the 
hope that they would find the path. 
They shaded their eyes with their 
hands and turned their heads from 
side to side, peering thru the shadows, 
But they did not find the way home 
and knew that they were really lost. 
Soon they came to a big friendly oak 
tree. Soft moss was on the ground 
beneath it. Franz and Trinka sat 
down to wait until their father should 
come to find them. Soon they fell 
fast asleep and did not waken until 
the morning sun had set every bird in 
the forest singing to them. 

The music begins with the “Oh!” 
of this story, and the children will 
eagerly follow the contrasting themes. 
They enjoy counting the times the 
music tells that Franz and Trinka 
run, and the number of times they 
stand and look about. When they 
have listened thru repeated playings 
and are ready for the game, some of 
the children may be trees among 
which the two chosen to be Franz and 
Trinka will run as they look for the 
lost path. 

Thru these and other like games 
music becomes a happy activity which 
any child and parent may enjoy to- 
gether—a jolly playfellow which at 
only into adventures of beauty and an 
associate which is never common- 
place but which each year becomes 
more delightful and more satisfying. 





How Palo Alto Is 
Being Transformed 


[Continued from page 35 | 


community, it. was decided to start a 
new town, Palo Alto, halfway be- 
tween Menlo Park and Mayfield. 

This caused much mirth in both 
Menlo Park and Mayfield, whose citi- 
zens poked fun at the infant town, 
Palo Alto, particularly in those days 
when the latter consisted of a box car 
on a siding, said box car being the 
railway station. 

The Menlo Park and Mayfield 
people said that Palo Alto would 
never become a real town, but there 
were those who thought it would. 
Unfortunately, many of the latter 
were real-estate “boomers” who 
rushed in, bought up the wheatfields, 
and took over the town, just as they 
have done in many another American 
community in its infancy. 

The subdividers cut the broad 
acres of wheat into niggardly 25-foot 
lots. They criss-crossed the fields 
with narrow streets and laid out the 
town in monotonous squares. The 
best lots were grabbed and held by 
speculators, 

Along the main street, which they 
had the audacity to call Universit 
Avenue, because it joined, at one end, 
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Running water isa year 
around necessity, but 
we appreciate It most 
when winter winds are 
howling. HOOSIER Water 
Service will save you those 
shivering trips to a snow- 
bound pump, There is still 
time to select the unit 
suited to your needs and 
have running water before 
winter comes. 


The HOOSIER 
Deep Well model il- 
lustrated is entirely 
automatic, strongly 
constructed and 
with all waterways 

rotected by the 
amous GalVAZin 
Process, it will give 
you dependable, 
trouble-free service 
with attention only once or twice a year. There isa 
HOOSIER for every other requirement, 


FREE BOOK 


Your copy of the interest- 
ing and instructive booklet, 
“How to Have Runnin 

Water,” will be mailec 
promptly on receipt of your 
name and address. There 
is no cost or obligation to you. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
32 OAK STREET KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 
ALSO BUILDERS OF THE 
FAMOUS X STAR WINDMILLS *% 

















OLD-FASHIONED 


HARDY FLOWFR PLANTS 


That Live Outdoors During Winter 
For Fall Planting. Will Bloom Next Summer. 
12 DELPHINIUMS or HARDY LARKSPURS- 
6 light blue, 6 dark Ton noe Bak 
12 HARDY FLOWERS FOR ROCK GARDENS- 
2 each of 6 species—-$2.10 postpaid. 
Send for free catalogue 265 varieties of Hardy Flowers: 
pot-grown and layer Strawberry, Raspberry, Black- 
berry. Grape plants for Fall planting. 
HARRY S. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 




















STMAS CARDS 
FOR HAND COLORING 


UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 
Charming Christmas cards Special Christmas cards 
with envelopes to with envelopes to 

Such cards should sell for 10 cents each and up when colored. Many 
are earning extra Christmas money doing it. Send for assortment now 


Canterbury Art Guild, 755 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 
Ab international organization of artists and craftsmen. 
Catalogue No. 2. showing many designs on request. 


Prices lower than ever be- 

PECANS fore; medium size soft shell. 

4 Ibe. $1.00; 25 Ihe. $8.00. txepeld Milas 

pecans, - $1.00; ., $6.00, prepaid. Tllus- 

trated price list and recipes mailed FREE. 
PECAN 


CO., Hitchcock, Texas 
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the magnificent avenue of and 
oaks oe from the e of the 
campus to the 


universit poo le, 
the promoters reared rails of shac aie 
It has taken Palo Alto 30 years to rid 
itself of these beginnings. 

I mention these sorry facts merely 
to indicate that Palo Alto, in those 
early days, was like any other little 
town. It just grew, like Topsy. 
Nobody cared how the town de- 
veloped—at least, not enough to do 
anything about it. Palo Alto was 
busy wit thi its one industry, catering to 
the wants of the college. 


| Gin ng sgt * finally brought 
Palo Alto to civic consciousness, 
as has been the case in so many 
cities. It came this time in the 
form of an epidemic which took its 
toll of lives not only in the little town, 
but at the University as well. 


Alarmed, the citizens gathered and 
organized a board of health. They 
called upon the scientific men of the 
University to help them, and in a 
short time they stamped out the 
epidemic. They set up a health de- 
partment which became a model for 
small cities. 

This health department concluded 
that the town’s water supply, — 
came from private wells, was u 
To provide themselves with Sed 
water, the Palo Altans formed an 
engineering department for their 
town, sunk deep wells, and laid out a 
municipal water system. 


One faltering civic step led to 


another bigger and stronger stride. - 


The municipal water system turned 
out so well that the citizens bought a 
— machine and set it to work 
ifting the town out of the mud. This 
venture proved so successful that 
they built a municipal gas and electric 
plant, thereby assuring themselves of 
fuel and light at advantageous rates. 

Simultaneously they were buildi 
schools a little better than those 
the neighboring towns. They kept 
their streets a little cleaner. They 
bought a bigger, shinier fire e a 
Their police force was on the 
Their Carnegie library was one of the 
best. Everywhere one encountered 
evidence that someone cared about 
the town. 

This boom in civie pride was ac- 
companied by unexpected interest in 
Palo Alto on the part of outsiders. 
Several hundred families moved into 
the little city from San Francisco. At 
that time Palo Alto was pretty much 
out of the commuting range, but the 
men folks put up with the long train 
ride twice a day just so their families 
might be reared in a community 
whose citizens were determined to 
make it a town worth living in. 

With the influx of newcomers, Palo 
Alto ceased to be just a college town. 
It became a typical small-residence 
city, a shopping center for a con- 

rable area, and it experienced all 
the growing pains that come with in- 
creasing population, such as traffic 
problems, increased land ten the 
urge to cut down trees and put up 
store buildings. 

Palo Alto had reached that period 
in every community’s life when it 
wanted to become a city quickly. The 
big idea of the real-estate men of the 
town was to cut down the trees and 
put up business blocks. 


Fortunately, there had settled in . 


the town a number of citizens of 
broad enough vision to see that Palo 
Alto had not to gain by imitati 
any other ambitious little city wit 
the growing pains. They wanted Palo 











Many separate 
classifications assure safe, 
correct washing of all 


your precious things 


HOUGHTFUL care protects your 

washing from the minute it leaves 
your hands until it is returned spotlessly, 
hygienically c/ean. This care starts with 
the important task of sorting or classify- 
ing each piece according to fabric and 
color fastness. 


White goods and colored—silks and 
woolens and rayons—overalls and lingerie 
—such is the variety found in the average 
washday bundle. Today’s laundries know 
how each can best be handled. More than 
a dozen separate classifications are in- 
cluded in the latest approved rec- 
ommendations of the American Institute 


of Laundering—the “proving ground” 






Your clothes, after 
being classified, are 
given maximum pro- 
tection throughout the 
washing process by 
the multiple-suds 
method, 





SKILLED HANDS 
sort your 
LAUNDRY BUNDLE 


Silk pajamas ard rom p- 
a ers—two of the mary 
© distinct, separate classi- 
freations into which 
laundry washings are 
scrted for safe, efficient 
handling. Dainty 
washable fabrics and 
delicate colorings re- 
ceive special care to 
assure long service. 


where laundry standards are developed. 
And in each laundering step... in the 
3 to 5 sudsings and 4 or more rinsings of 
the modern multiple-suds method... in 
the use of gallons upon gallons of pure, 
rainsoft water . . . the same thoughtful 
care continues. You need the leisure, the 
freedom that today’s laundries bring at 
trifling cost. Phone for this safe, efficient 
service today! 
Sponsored by the Laundryowners National 
Association of the United States and Canada, 


Let the 


NDRY 
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top size bulbs Ss, b anual f 
in ing, Packed in Holland. 
Mammoth de st. stems; ric 
a ag 72 “aslmon, mauve, cerise, ayn 
tbo now ut S045 postpaid (per 1 505 
SO Darwins—Our “* wa Sotpetien, o wike selection $ 
of above quality and ; enough bulbs two beautiful 2 


3 post; 
Darwins—Our 

oe Serer SRS ees LE sh §] 

bed; postpaid. 


in Mixture—Contains all varieties Large doubl. 
The our te five flowers from each oat Tet nen Wine tne 
naturalizing border Bloom every 
Dozen $i 100, $7 1000, $65 


FREE BULB BOOK IN Sr pre and 
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The BLACKSTONE 


Famous 


On the world’s highways 
wherever seasoned travelers 
gather, there the Blackstone 
is held in pleasant memory. 
A truly great hotel—in five 
continents the standard of 
perfection in thoughtful, 
gracious service. 
Write Dept. 00 
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* STAR ROSES 
at half price 


This is not a bargain offer— but sam- 
ples by which iat may judge the ex- 
ceptional quality of Star Roses before 
lacing your season’s Rose order. Star 
Sones are two-year old, field-grown, 
budded plants —they are nation- 
ally known, trademarked and oe 
anteed-to-bloom or your money back. 


These four items, full $2.25 value, 
will be sent you — 


All for *l. postpaid 


1—Star Rose, Etoile de France. 
H. T. — Everblooming. Large, deep 
crimson, fragrant blooms. $1 each. 


2—Star Rose, Betty Uprichard. rs to 
EverbI’'m’g. Carmine buds o 
to salmon colored flowers. $ 


3—“Success with Roses”—a aa 
illustrated book, giving complete 
concise information on howto get the 
best results from your Roses. 25c each. 


4—* Fall Guide - 
Good Roses” 
40 - page fall mares 
log with 24 roses 
shown in color. 
Latest novelties 
and standard vari- 
ictured and 
d i FREE. 
Send $1 now. Use coupon below. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, President 
Star Rose Growers 
West Grove 74, Penna. 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
West Grove 74, Pa. 


[]Emeclosed is $1 for your sample offer of 2 
Everblooming Star + teow and “Success with 
Roses,” all postpaid. 

(J) Please send the “Fall Guide” FREE. 








BiG) p)e)l (ence). 
HUMIDIFIERS 


Send for folder 
i about 

the Buddingten 

Humidifier. 


FOR : 
Healthy Heated Air 


The Buddington Humidifier, with 
its moisture-soaking wick, gives the 















air the much needed moisture that 
will keep those long-lived winter 
colds = ort from you. You 

ave one of these 
cep cee, pe a ee humidifiers on 
" each of your radiators. 


Hinenes ay Or our Bodine 


with moisture- 
rnicea 


ny wick from 


Se dealer or 
“and up 


GEO. W. DIENER 
MFG. Co. 

415 XN. Menticelle Ave. 
CHICAGO 


















How Palo Alto ls 
Being Transformed 


Alto to be something different, One 
of the most influential of these citizens 
was Pedro Lemos. I am going to 
single him out from his neigh 

because his activities show what-one 
person of courage and foresight can 
do to make a town more worth living 
in. I think he has influenced Palo 
Alto’s trend more than any other 
individual. Yet Pedro Lemos never 
held office. He was usually in the 
minority. He was called a dreamer 
and a “stormy petrel” because he had 
the courage to speak out and to go 
into the public prints to advocate his 
plan for beautifying his home town. 

His particular hobby was saving 
the ak trees. It distressed Mr. 
Lemos sorely to see the unimagina- 
tive business men and real-estate 
promoters of Palo Alto cutting down 
the fine old Live Oaks of the town 
to make way for the customary box- 
shaped store buildings found in any 
small town. ‘Build around the trees 
and you will give both your stores and 
Palo Alto a pe rsonality not found in 
other towns,”’ he urge 

The business men laughed at him, 
called him impractical. Pedro Lemos 
tried to arouse interest. The hard- 
headed business men had cut down 
most of the oaks on the main street of 
the town. Then they turned their 
attention to the side streets. On one 
of them, Ramona Street, Mr. Lemos 
beat them at their own game. In 
one downtown block he secured op- 
tions on all the lots on which grew 
oak trees. He designed a series of 
business buildings, with courtyards 
and patios, which were built around 
the trees. 

“No one will rent store buildings 
like those,” jeered the real-estate 
men. 

They were wrong. One after an- 
other, unique little shops opened in 
the Ramona Street buildings which 
Pedro Lemos designed and built 
around the oak trees, and today peo- 
ple for miles around come to shop on 
this little block of stores with the 
arcade fronts. It is the show place of 
Palo Alto. 

Ramona Street is important in 
Palo Alto’s story not so much for it- 
self but because it made the rest of 
the business section of the town look 
shabby by comparison. The other 
merchants realized it when they saw 
business go past their doors and 
around the corner to Ramona Street. 

So it was that there began about 
three years ago a great era of rebuild- 
ing the downtown part of Palo Alto. 
One by one the ordinary store fronts, 
or whole structures, came down, to 
be replaced by new edifices that were 
as good or better than those on Ra- 
mona Street. 

By this time, Pedro Lemos had 
developed a considerable following 
in Palo Alto. He turned to the resi- 
dence sections of the town, where for 
years it had been the custom in Palo 
Alto to leave the oaks growing in the 
streets or curbs and to build the 
sidewalks around them. But a good 
many builders, erecting houses to sell, 

referred lots that were “unencum- 
bered,” "that is, without trees on 
them where the house should go. 
Often they cut down fine trees to 
make way for houses. 

—_ “4 Seren Mr. Lemos that 
he up a number of lots 

Meudon ” by large oaks several 
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Household 


Necessity 


-@ handy 
s0lder that you 
can use 


Today in homes like yours, 
men and women who could 
never solder ore are 
mpking and mending 
n metal with 
KESTER, meat ree of 
enjo ng t popu 
new metal artcraft ...do- 
_ ing with KESTER dozens 
» of daily sactat jobs that 
used require ex- 
~ Fe, KE‘ ESTER, 
= the modern solder 
» with the flux right 
uF inside, has made this 
possible. Anyone, 
even youngsters, can 
solder this easy KESTER 
way—no acids, no pastes, 
no bother, no delay— 
just heat the soldering 
spot and touch it with 
Metal Mender. Try 
it—and then you 
will use it regularly 
too. 



































Your dealer sells KESTER Sol- 
der in the handy thousehold-size 
Metal Mender tin for 25c; on 1, 
5 and 20 ib. spools or by the 
foot. Let us send you a generous 
Proof-Sample with instructions 
FREE. Merely writel 
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KING OF EVERGREENS 
8-year-old trees, $ 9.25 


twice transplanted. Each 
4-year-old trees, 2 for $1.25 








oll Free 
WALSH TRACTOR CO. 34in°2 





DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES 2x 'sscon= 


So do stalks, Views ont 
cteaty amd exaaghaiine thems Rng By BT pe You 


pe nek om Ls oe Particulars free. 
ADCO, 1741 Ludiow Street; Philadelphia, 


77 






















hundred years old and made it his 
hobby to plan and build house# 
around the trees, which he sold very 
readily and at a profit. By this time 
a good many other citizens had be- 
come so fascinated in the campaign 
to save the oaks that they, too, 
bought lots just to preserve the trees. 
They, too, found joy in designing and 
building houses around trees. 

The net result of all this activity, 
begun by a few earnest tree-lovers, is 
that scores of Palo Alto’s fine oaks 
have been saved from destruction. 
Lots with trees on them are no longer 
considered “encumbered.” They are 
at a premium and the city’s residence 
sections are a delightful series of 
avenues of trees and gardens. 

The citizens of the little city have 
become, all of a sudden, extremely 
interested in civic beautification. As 
fast as they can raise money, they 
are extending their parks and their 
public playgrounds, particularly at 
the entrance of the town. 

The townspeople are laying out a 
long park along the creek, which is 
the northern boundary of the town. 
They have reached out to the San 
Francisco Bay, shore and are reclaim- 
ing a great area of marsh land for a 
fine aquatic park. 

New residence subdivisions have 
8 up to the east and the south of 
the town. In these the subdividers 
have laid out winding streets bordered 
by parkways. They would not think 

an old-fashioned subdivision for the 
reason that the Palo Altans have be- 
come so civic-beauty conscious, to 
coin a useful phrase, that they would 
not buy ordinary lots. 

An interesting thing has happened 
to Palo Alto, which used ren, 2 the 
laughing stock of Menlo Park and 
Mayfield when it was nothing but a 
box car in a wheatfield. Every once 
in a while one of President Hoover's 
classmates will come back, after three 
or four decades, look over the old 
campus, express amazement at Palo 
Alto’s growth, and ask, “‘ y the way, 
what became of Mayfield?” 

“Oh, it’s still there,” some old- 
timer ies, “only they don’t call 
it Ma any more. It was annexed 
to Palo Alto several years and 
a ,Mayfield is called South Palo 
Alto. 





Use Coal Ashes 
on Perennials 


C= ashes sprinkled over the 
crowns of delphiniums and other 
succulent perennials are a t help 
in the constant battle against slugs 
and snails. 


about the ground as traps, one of my 
and in desperation I tried it. It 
sivantages, Secs tae tay afte a 
vantages. t, the 
the ashes did bother the slugs e 
to keep them away. Second, they 
afforded some protection for the 
crowns of the — without smother- 
ing them, and, third, they provided 
, clean drainage away from the 
crowns and greatly reduced the loss 
from crown rot. 


During the freezing and en 


iende en oe roe F 


weather of early ng, ashes 
-_ to prevent —Ira N. 
Gabrielson. 
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“Now » » » Anyone can easily have 







and every piece 
of furniture can 
be wax polished 
—so quickly. .”” 


U have often admired the beautiful 

waxed floors in modern homes. Do 
you know that your floors can be given 
this same wax polish in just a few min- 
utes—for a few cents? 


It doesn’t make a bit of difference 
whether your floors are old or new, hard- 
wood or softwood, waxed, varnished, shel- 
laced or painted—all can begiven new beau- 
ty with this magic polish—Old English Wax. 

Old floors look like new and new floors 
stay like new because Old English Wax 
protects floors against scratches, worn 
spots and children’s carelessness. It con- 
tains a higher percentage of hard carnauba 
wax than any other floor wax—that is 


Old EnglishWax 


Lovely Floors 


in 30 minutes 


why the rich, gleaming polish lasts for 
weeks and weeks. 

Old English Wax cleans the surface 
thoroughly and then polishes to a perfectly 
smooth and dry finish. New users are al- 
ways amazed at the little amount of dust 
which clings to Old English Wax polish. 
Your dusting becomes mere ' 
child’s play. 

Old English Liquid Wax is ideal 
for polishing furniture—it gives old % 
furniture that modern wax-finish and Liquid Wax 
preserves forever the satiny | 


sheen of new furniture. ieee y 

‘ Sold at paint, hardware, Rese 
rug, grocery, dept. stores. 

Made by The A. S. Boyle (id English’, 
Co., Cin'ti, O., U. S. A., fr Fl00RS Ls 

and Windsor, Ont. Canada. = 


PASTE OR LIQUID POLISH 





Perfect Dyeing is So Easy! 


DIAMOND DYES contain the highest 
quality anilines money can buy! That’s 
why they give such true, bright, new 
colors to dresses, drapes, lingerie. 

The anilines in Diamond Dyes make 
them easy to use. No spotting or 
streaking. Just clear, even colors, that 


hold through wear and washing. 


Diamond Dyes never give things that 
re-dyed look. They are just 1l5c at all 
drug stores. When perfect dyeing costs 
no more—is so easy—why experiment 
with makeshifts? 


Diamond-Dyces 


Highest Quality for 50 Years 















Ly ae ré 
SHRUBS® 


; TREES BULBS 


For Fall Planting. 











DRESSING 


See Advertising Index, page 111 
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JackieJackO' Lantern 


by Marguerite Gode 


VER in the sunny cornfield sat 
() Wag, holding a fat pumpkin 
tightly in his arms.- Piggsy and 
Wiggsy stood nearby and laughed to see 
him cut funny criss-cross holes in its 
plump side with his new birthday knife. 

“These are the eyes,”’ ex- 
plained the pink pig will-4@™ /& 
ingly. “How they will sparkle with 
candlelight on Halloween!” 

“What shall you call him?” questioned 
Piggsy, Wag’s brother. “If he is a pump- 
kin man he will need a name of his own.”’ 

“Of course,” replied Wag ‘“‘we must 
think of one right away. How would 
Jackie Jack. O’Lantern suit him? It 
sounds very individual, I think.” 

Piggsy and Wiggsy agreed. And this is 
how Jackie Jack O’ Lantern became a real 
person even before he had anything but 
eyes in his comical face. 

Then, saying not even a word, Wag 
carved out a -very unusual lit- 
tle nose, a thre corner one that 
looked just like this picture. 

“Tt might have been freckled,” mused 
Piggsy, regarding it with head cocked 
seriously. 

“Or turned up saucily,” suggested 
Wiggsy. 

“No,” decided Wag. “It is different 
from any other nose in the world. It re- 
minds me of a piece of pie.” 

“Ha! ha!ha!”’ laughed Piggsy.‘“‘What a 
jolly little fellow he is going to be. I 
shouldn’t mind having this lad for a 
playmate.” 

And Piggsy was right. Jackie was in- 
deed to be a jolly looking-rascal. 
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The Children’s Pleasure Chest gm 


Predicts a Fortune of Fun for October 


Conducted by LOUISE ROCKWELL 


As soon as Wag began to model his 
mouth, the pink pigs knew he was going 
to wear the happiest face they had ever 
seen. 

The mouth did not turn down at the 
corners—that would have made him look 
sad and dejected. It did not go straight 
across under his extraordinary nose— 
that would have made him seem cross 
and ugly. 

But its edges went zig-zagging mis- 
chievously, up and down, down and up, 
until they came to an end with two curled- 
up corners in the middle of his plump little 
cheeks. 

Wag has drawn a picture of it here be- 
low so you can see how captivating a little 
smile can be. Wouldn’t it be lovely if all 
mouths looked like Jackie’s? 

Let’s try keeping our own that 
way just for Halloween fun 

When the last merry twinkle and sun- 
shiny wrinkle had been put in place, 
Wag pronounced Jackie Jack O’Lantern 
finished. 

“Bring the basket and we shall carry 
him home,” he directed, and Piggsy 
brought the handy-handled basket and 
tucked the pumpkin man safely inside 
its ample depths. 

“Where are you taking me?” piped up 
a wee voice that seemed to come from 
nowhere at all. The three little 
pink pigs looked startled. 

“It is Jackie Jack O’Lantern 
talking,” exclaimed Wiggsy. ‘He 
is afraid we are going to make 
him into a pie.” 
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“Cheer up, old fellow,”’ chuckled Wag. 
“You are going to be a pumpkin man 
always and frisk about the cornfields on 
Halloween, See, here is your comical face 
looking back from my pocket mirror.” 

Jackie looked. This is 
what he saw. “Hooray!” 
he shouted, ‘‘Hooray! 
Hooray! I am really a 
pumpkin man and I feel a 
dance coming on this.. 
minute! I can’t wait for Halloween.” 

Then, almost before you could even 
wink, out of the basket hopped the cun- 
ning rascal, and away he skipped down 
the street of astonished houses. 

It had taken so long to complete 
Jackie’s facial expression that already the 
moon was up, and it, too, looked quite 
startled to see him running away. 

“Come back, Jackie”! called the pigs. 
“Come back and play with us.” 

But the pumpkin man sang merrily: 

“Run as fast 
As ever you can. 
You can’t catch me— 
I’m a lantern man!”’ 

And this was the last they ever heard 
tell of the fellow, tho there were many 
strange creatures abroad on the night of 
Halloween. And one of them may have 
been Jackie. 
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For Your Room 


NE day as I was down in our base- 
ment my eyes rested on an old table 
that had been used in the kitchen. 
Directly above was a shelf of paint cans. 
Instantly I thought of an idea. 
I wiped the table free of dust and 
ime. Then I washed it, and when dry 
painted the bottom of the table a shin- 
ing black. The top I painted silver-green 
(which is the color of my bedroom). For 
the tiny door I found 
a glass knob. 
hen I made book 
ends to put. on it. 
From some left-over 
cedar wood I cut two 
blocks 6 inches long 
and 3 inches wide. 
Next I cut two more 
blocks 4 inches long 
and 3 inches wide. | 
put the longer blocks 
as bases and stenciled 
a favorite design of 
—— on the other 
) 


pansies with oil 
some very small the grass 


tacked the blocks to- 


the attic and found 


was painted, all was 


I am of my desk and 
chair.—Vivienne Me- : 
denwald (13 years old), Pennsylvania. 


A Puzzle 


I TOOK my. pencil and ruler and a piece 
of paper and. drew lines all over the 
paper, making funny-shape spaces. Some 
were diamonds and squares, and some 
were too odd to name. Then I took my 
crayolas and colored the spaces. The 
trick was to not have the same color in 
any two spaces that were. totiching. 
Sometimes this was hard to do. 

All of the boys were soon trying it. We 
had lots of fun for a while-—Raymond 
Grimes (12 years old), Iowa. 


Parsley Sandwiches 


iy YOU enjoy collecting unusual rec- 
ipes for a pastime, iloay Elizabeth 
knows that you will wish to include Pars- 
ley Sandwiches, for they are so different. 
Parsley has long been used to add a 
pretty touch to the platter of meat, but 
it is more than a garnish. It is rich in 
iron, the food mineral that builds health- 
ful blood and makes cheeks rosy. 

For the parsley filling you will need: 

1 cupful of chopped parsley, 
4 tablespoonfuls of salad dressing 

Wash the parsley under the cold-water 
faucet. Press out the surplus moisture 
with your fingers. Then with the kitchen 
scissors cut it in fine pieces, letting them 
fall into a bowl containing the salad 
dressing. Mix thoroly.. Spread on slices 
of buttered bread. Sometimes Mary 
Elizabeth adds chopped boiled ham or 
flaked canned salmon to the dressing, 
along with the parsley. 

If you enjoy having something B green in 
. js te on the kitchen wi we sill 

uring the winter, try a parsley plant.— 
Mary Elizabeth’s Mother. 
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The Mail Bag Is Popping With 
Things You Do! 





Variety in Swings 
i be OUR back yard we put up a big 

4 x 4 plank from the oak tree to the 
second-story sleeping porch. From the 
pole we hung a bes: stout rope — 
and two single ropes. Then we procure 
one large tire and two small ones. The 
large one we balanced where the seat on 
the usual swing goes, laying the tire 
crosswise of the rope, like a saddle. When 
swinging, we lean against one side of the 
rope swing and sit 
facing the other—this 
is our “Bucking 
Bronco.” A single 
rope is merely 
knotted several times 
at the end. We sit on 
the knot. This is ‘““The 
Shimmying Rope.” 
On the other single 
rope we featened the 
two small tires, one 
above the other so one 
boy could climb up 
and two of us swing 


locks. I painted the Playing Alone double decker. This 


is just ‘“The Tires.”’"— 


paints. Then I took I chased my shadow along Cornelius John 


Dwyer (12 years old), 


tacks and carefully © And hid behind trees tolet | New York. 


gether. him pass; . 
_ After some think- Then out in the sun I turn- Queen Anne's 
ing I marched up into ed cart-wheels, Lace 


just the sort of chair With my friendly shadow I READ a poem 
{ wanted. When it at my heels. 


about a lady who, 
when she mowed her 


complete. How proud . —Martha Brindley Darbyshire lawn, “. . . left the 


clover standing, and 

the Queen Anne’s 
Lace.” (Doesn’t “Queen Anne’s Lace” 
sound precious and dainty?) From the 
poem, it was something most people 
would mow down, but this lady thought 
it pretty. So, on a country road, I asked 
my girl friend to introduce me to Queen 
Anne’s Lace. 

“There it is,’’ exclaimed Erma. “See, 
it grows on a very slender stem, to — 
with a flower-head made up of wee , os- 
soms that, altogether, look like a fragile, 
perfect medallion of green-white lace.’’ 

Then we received three books, ‘““My 
Stamp Book of Wild Flowers,” ‘My 
Stamp Book of Trees,” and “Our Wild 
Flowers” (Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., 

ublishers). These are “put-together 
ks.” Following a brief description of 
each flower and tree, is its colored picture 
(with gummed back) to be cut out and 
pasted in another part of the book when 
you are familiar with that specimen. 
In “Our Wild Flowers” you can press 
and mount the flowers right in the book. 

Of course I looked up my new friend 
“Queen Anne’s Lace.” And now I am so 
happy. Out in the alley, by our neigh- 
bor’s garage, I discovered seven stalks of 
Queen Anne’s Lace, and I speak to them 
each day. (You see, we were introduced!) 
I don’t think another person on our block 
knows we have Queen Anne’s Lace grow- 
ing in the alley!—Louise. 


Clouds 


OMEWHERE 
A jolly old giant must be 
Blowing soap bubbles 
For children to see. 
Blowing soap bubbles 
And tossing them high, 
To make them go sailing 
Across the blue sky. 
—Marguerite Gode 
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QUIETNESS 


at 


LOW COST 





T/N for new homes 
and old 


T/N is so quiet you can hardly hear 
the quick, thorough flushing action. 
And T/N is so attractive in its com- 
pact, modern, one piece design. Trim, 
smart, it’s a bathroom appointment 
of real refinement. In colors, too, if 
you wish. 

T/N is trouble-free and low in cost. 
Whether you're remodelling or build- 
ing a new home, you need its quiet 
sanitation. See your plumber or mail 
the coupon today for aioe 
complete information. edo! 


Patented, Pat. Pend, 


VN 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 

















W. A. CASE & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 2110, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Founded r833 
Please send me free descriptive literature on 
the T/N One Piece Water Closet. I am inter- 
ested in (] REMODELING []) NEW HOME. 





Address. —— 

















See Advertising Index, page 111 
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ouve envied 
ya Tulip Beds 
TRY BORROWING HIS 
TROWEL 


- «- «DAD ATTERBURY 


“You won't find him using any runty little 
digging tool. No siree...while we're talk- 
ing he'll be putting out a hundred bulbs 
with one of these long, narrow, stiff-bladed 
trowels that gets every bulb down the same 
depth so’s they all come up even and bloom 
together like a regiment on parade. 


“Take his rock garden, too...every plant 
green and lots still blooming, late as ‘tis. 
Why? Because he’s gota flat, narrow dibble 
to wiggle deep "tween the rocks and give 
his roots more’n an even chance. 


“And the rest of his kit’s a full-size, regu- 
lation nurseryman’s trowel for general 
work and a medium 3 incher for pottingand 
working the beds under glass. You'll find 
all of these trowels at the store...and a 
set of four good ones’Il fix you up for life.” 








14 in. Y 5Oe 50e 
We (OR $2.25 FOR THE SET) 


UNION one-piece, forged steel 
trowels hold their edge, don’t 
break. They're worth any 
extra trouble to get. If your 
dealer hasn't them yet, send his 
name i price of the —— 
e 
UNION FORK & HOE CO., 
491 Dublin Ave., Columbus, O. 





“DAD ATTERBURY ON 
GARDEN TOOLS” tells about 
several other unusually effec- 
tive tools, designed to give you 
finer results around grounds 
and garden. Write for a copy. 








BULBS 


Write For Our FREE 
Bulb Book Printed 
In Natural Colors 





etc. ex- 
quisite illustrations in 
natural colors! 


Special offers! 
Moderate pon ed 


OC WARTEVICK 


57 STONE ST. ROCHESTER, NY. 








Shrubs Laden 
With Berrzes 


[Continued from page 18 | 


leaves. In the fall the branches are 
laden with either red or black berries. 
Other types are upright in growth 
habit, with spreading, not arching, 
branches. Cotoneaster dammeri, pros- 
trata, microphylla, adpressa, and hori- 
zontalis are the best of the low-grow- 
ing, trailing types. These are ever- 
green, or at least semi-evergreen in 
most sections of the country. All 
these have red or scarlet fruits. The 
small, white blossoms they bear in 
spring are very attractive. Coton- 
easter divaricata, dielsiana, and hupe- 
hensis are the best forms with slender, 
arching branches. Cotoneaster divari- 
cata has an abundance of bright-red 
fruits and is one of the most attractive 
of the red-fruiting types. Cotoneaster 
dielsiana, of more pendulous habit, 
has scarlet fruits, and Cotoneaster 
hupehensis has attractive white flow- 
ers in spring, bright red fruits in the 
fall, and foliage which becomes a 
striking yellow as cold weather ap- 
proaches. Other fine varieties with 
scarlet or red berries are Cotoneaster 
simonsi, Cotoneaster zabeli, and Coton- 
easter acuminata. Cotoneaster racemi- 
flora and Cotoneaster multiflora are 
especially attractive when in bloom. 
Cotoneaster francheti is very distinc- 
tive with its orange fruits. Coton- 
easter acutifolia and lucida have at- 
tractive black or purplish fruits. The 
beauty of these plants cannot be com- 

rehended from written description. 
The charm of their growth habit, 
foliage, and fruits make them the best 
of our shrubs. 

The dogwoods should not be omit- 
ted from a list of berry-bearing 
shrubs. Everyone is familiar with the 
red-stemmed dogwoods. The Coral 
Dogwood (Cornus alba), the most 
common one, has white fruits which 
are especially attractive to birds, as 
are most of the others. The Red-osier 
Dogwood (Cornus stolonifera) and the 
Silky Dogwood (Cornus amomum) 
have white and bluish-white fruits 
nee A very interesting 
species is the Gray Dogwood (Cornus 
paniculata) an upright shrub with 
gray branches which occasionally 
attain a height of 15 feet, but in culti- 
vation usually reach not over 6 to 8 
feet. This sturdy white-fruited plant 
does well in shade and is a fine com- 
panion for the Arrowwood (Viburnum 
dentatum). 


NE of the most handsome of the 
flowering trees is the Flowering 
Dogwood (Cornus florida), a small tree 
so widely known that only mention 
need be given to it. hile it is 
especially prized for its gorgeous blos- 
soms, its attractive wth habit, 
beautiful foliage (which turns to a 
radiant scarlet), and its fruiting habit 
are the factors which make the plant 
striking in appearance during the 
entire year. 

Two plants which should find favor 
with the home owner who is looking 
for berried specimens for planting on 
the banks of streams are the spicebush 
(Benzoin aestivale) and the Common 
Winterberry (Jlex verticillata). The 
spicebush is an upright, slender shrub 
10 or 12 feet high which has very 
attractive bright green leaves durin 
the summer. These change to a vivi 

ellow as autumn approaches. In 
arch and April the branches are 
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PERENNIALS and STRAWFLOWERS 
Northern Grown Perennials are always Our Straw. 

















covered with yellowish flowers, while 
in September they are laden with 


scarlet fruits which are favored by 
the birds. 
The winterberry is a smaller shrub 


? 
usually only 5 or 6 feet high, but 
occasionally it reaches 9 feet. The 
branches, which are mostly upright, 
are covered in October with bright 
red berries persisting until January, 
not infrequently, longer. Not —_ is 
the shrub prized in the garden, but 
the attractive branches may be cut 
and used dry as house decorations at 
Christmastime. One caution should 
be noted when choosing this plant— 
it requires an acid soil. 

This group of berry-bearing shrubs 
and small trees is submitted, not as a 
camer list but as one which 
should at least acquaint the garden- 
lover with material which can add 
colorful charm as well as variety to 


his garden. 


{Besides the shrubs mentioned, 
consult Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Leaflet No. B-G-6, “Trees, Shrubs, 
and Vines With Decorative Fruits 
and Berries,”’ which will be sent free 
except for a 2-cent stamp to cover 
porsses. Address your request to 

partment L, The Home Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines.—Editor. } 


Entertaining at a 


Buffet Supper 


[Continued from page 36 ] 


is used for main dish and salad, which 
are served on one plate. Rolls should 
be buttered. ‘ 

The menu may be simple tho satis- 
fying, or as elaborate as one p 
to make it. 

The main course may be a hot dish, 
such as chicken a la king, lobster 
Newburg, or creamed crab-meat. 
Cc dishes such as.these should 
always be served in timbale cases or 
patty shells. One hostess, famous for 

er buffet suppers, makes Italian 
spaghetti the piece de resistance. 

A meat, fish, or chicken salad may 
form the main dish. A large platter 
with the meat salad in lettuce cups 
accompanied by an assortment of 
vegetables may be made a thing of 
beauty. 

Appetizers in the way of hors 
d'oeuvres, canapes, and pickles may 
be served in as great variety as you 
please. 

The sweet course may be any one 
of a number of thi but again ease 
in service is the guide we f. 5 

A frozen dessert is fine, but it 
presents the problem of getting it 
served before it melts. hen me- 
chanical refrigeration is available, the 
desserts may be frozen in individual 
containers. 

_ Molded gelatine desserts are favor- 
ites for buffet service because they 
look a0 retty on ie table, and hess 
re) they ma repared 
ahead of time. " ‘ 
_ When fresh fruits are available 
individual shortcakes may be served 
for dessert; these must be prepared 
just before serving, the biscuits 
and the shortcakes assembled. 
If one is serving the supper without 
help, another dessert may be a better 
choice. 

Individual pies, for the hostess 
whose pastry is her pride, are just 
the thing to serve when men guests 
are present. 


SIMPLE CHANGE 
OF BREAKFAST 
ADDS 


HOURS of PEP 
TO YOUR DAY! 



























S IT past ten before you throw off 

morning listlessness? Does your hus- 
band need a second cup of coffee to 
wake him up? Do the children bicker 
about what they will eat for breakfast? 

Then try this simple breakfast treat 
that wakes you up... that sends your 
husband forth without a grouch ... that 
insures pep and buoyant energy to last 
(till noon) . . . that provides children 
with vim and stamina to scamper to 
school and meet their tests with mental 
vigor. 
























For this perfect breakfast food, serve 
half FIG BRAN and half ZO with cream 
and sugar. Crunchy, wholesome ZO cor- 
rects the deficiencies of modern diet. It 
supplies food lime, iron and Vitamin B, 
so necessary to modern health. Fig Bran 
supplies bulk to the bowels. Composed 
of Bran and Figs, combined with Savita 
yeast extract, it is a wholesome food 
affording relief from constipation and 
contributing food essentials necessary 
in blood and tissue building. 


Combining these two supplementary 
foods into an appetizing breakfast dish 
supplies essential food elements that in- 
crease resistance to disease and aids in 
maintaining a high degree of pep and 
energy. Fig Bran and ZO retail at 15c 
each and are ready to serve. The author- 
ized Battle Creek dealer, grocer and 
department stores sell Battle Creek 
Health Foods. 

+ 


SAMPLES and 
VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


If you cannot buy Fig Bran and ZO, send 
us name of your dealer and we will send free 
trial portion of each product together with 
famous Diet Book, Healthful Living. Dept. 
207, The Battle Creek Food Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 













# 
\PEONIES 


=) b) BRAND'S 64-page Manual... most 

4 La complete book ever written on 
- S47 peonies...history, care, descrip- 
tion, all outstanding varieties. 
your peony roots from 

60 acres ob tae 
velop- 


BRAND'S Manual free with each 
$5 order or more. Catalog free 




















Bulb Book-fre® 


It tells you of the flowers that 
will bloom this winter in the 
house—and those that, planted 
now, will give you a tiful 


next . Write for 
pope he F 








No More Waxing 
of Floors by Hand 


Use this new, easier way to keep floors 
and linoleum in perfect condition. No 
more weaing os hands and knees. The 
Durham Wakxer spreads the wax, 
then polishes. Always ready for use. 
Does a better job in half the time, 


with half the wax. Test the Durtom Meth- 





Send for this helpful book 











IVY BOWL 


Made of glass. Choice of chain for 

hanging or base for table dec- 

oration. Color, blue or 

rose. A lasting friend- 

ship gift. Safely mailed, 
$1.00 

Send for catalog. 


POHLSON, Pawtucket, R.I. 
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VOLLRATH 
REFRIGERATOR 


EQUIPMENT 





VOLLRATH VITALIZER 


Keeps vegetables in automatic refrig- 
erators firm, crisp, garden fresh; pre- 
serves sandwiches fresh and appetizing 
till time to serve (a great boon for 
bridge parties)! $1.85 to $3.70. 


COVERED 
JUGS 


For milk, iced drinks, 
water, other liquids. 
Cover prevents evap- 
oration and contami- 
nation; keeps out 
odors. $1.20 to $1.95. 


REFRIGERATOR 
DISHES 


For butter, left-overs, 
all foods that must 
be covered to prevent 
evaporation and keep 
out odors. Flat covers 
permit stacking. 70c 
to $2.65. 


{Prices slightly bigher in some States } 
At your Department Store, Hardware, or 
Housefurnishing Dealer’s. If not, send 
us name and address. Write for folders. 
THE VOLLRATH CoO. 
Est. 1874 Sheboygan, Wis. 











AMAZING NEW TOOL VALUE 


Automatic Push Drill 
with Eight Sizes of $] ? 5 
Drills in Handle 


Pick out the size you want—insert in 
steel jaws—place drill point where you 
want hole. Push—push—and presto, you 
have a smooth clean hole. The handiest 
tool ever invented for household use. Show 
ad to your dealer and secure drill for $1.25 
or mail coupon to us and drill will be sent 
post paid C.0.D $1.40. 





7: 
Please send me a No. 188 Automatic Drill. 
I will pay postman $1.40. 





Entertaining at a 


Buffet Supper 


The accompaniments for the buffet 
supper may be as varied as the hos- 
tess’ ideas on that subject: salted 
nuts, olives, stuffed celery, an assort- 
ment of cheeses, pickles, jellies, and 
so on. 

Plain bread-and-butter sandwiches, 
hot tea biscuits, cheese biscuits, or 
hot rolls may be the choice for bread 
and butter. 

Here are suggested menus for the 
buffet supper: 

MENU 1 
Stuffed Celery Olives 
Chicken a la King 
Molded Cabbage and Pineapple Salad 
Buttered Clover-Leaf Rolls 
Individual Lemon Pies Coffee 


MENU 2 
Celery Olives Salted Nuts 
Italian Spaghetti 
Vegetable Salad in Lettuce Cups 
Bread-and-Butier Sandwiches, 
Macaroon Pudding Coffee 


MENU 3 


Ham Mousse Horseradish Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes 
Fruit Salad 
Hot Cheese Biscuits 
Coffee Candies 


Italian Spaghetti 


Cook the spaghetti, without break- 
ing the sticks, in boiling salted water 
until tender. Drain and cover with 
tomato sauce. Serve on a large plat- 
ter with grated Parmesan cheese, 
placing the cheese in a separate dish. 


Tomato Sauce 
1% pound of calf or chicken livers 
2 No. 3 cans of tomatoes 
83 cloves of garlic, peeled and sliced 
1 green pepper, shredded 
83 onions, sliced 
Salt and paprika 

Cook the liver in butter or olive oil 
until brown and tender. Put thru a 
coarse sieve. Cook the tomato with 
the seasonings. Strain and add the 
ground liver. Cook all together until 
the sauce has become quite thick. 
Pour over the cooked spaghetti. 

The advantage of spaghetti as the 
main dish of a buffet supper is that 
it is actually improved by standing 
in the well-seasoned sauce. 


Macaroon Pudding 
6 eggs 
1 quart of milk 
1% cupfuls of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
1% cupful of cold water 
2 dozen macaroons 

Separate the eggs, beat the yolks 
lightly and add to the milk, together 
with the sugar, then stir. the 
gelatine in the cold water and add it 
to the milk-and-egg mixture. Cook 
in a double boiler for 20 minu or 
until the mixture curdles. Then while 
the mixture is hot, fold in the egg 
whites beaten stiff. Have the melon 
mold lined with macaroons. Pour 
in some of the custard, then add a 
layer of macaroons, and repeat until 
the remaining custard and macaroons 
are used. Put in the refrigerator to 
chill for 2 hours or more. 

This amount will fill a 2-quart 
melon mold. When ready to serve 
unmold on a platter and decorate 
with whipped cream. The illustration 
on page 36 shows this pudding served 
from an old fan-shaped Majolica set. 
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Automati 


Oil Heat-- 


at Amazing 
Low Cost 


AUTOMATIC 
Ol4 BURNER 


HINK! Nomorecold wint 

mornings. Noashes to shovel! 
No dirt. No responsibility. For now 
you can get rid of coal forever—enjoy 
true winter comfort—with the Laco 
AUTOMATIC OIL BURNER. And 
you can do it so cheaply (for as little as 
$70.00), it just doesn’t pay you to fuss 
with old fashioned heating methods. 


Eliminates Fuel Waste 


The Laco, by means of its new patented, in- 
destructible Mineral Wick burns oil with air and 
eliminates fuel waste! Cuts heating costs to a 
fraction. No smoke, soot, or grease. Guiet. Fully 
Automatic with room thermostat control. Fits 
quickly and easily into your present heating 
system. So simple anybody can do it! A com- 
plete line of burners for every requirement—2 
rooms or 20 stories, parlor furnaces, cook stoves, 
ete. And the Laco Model F, atomizing power 
burner, for cheap fuel oil and 24 West Coast 
Diesel Oil. 

Sensational Special Offer 
Write today for sensational low price and 
special offer. Act Now! And this winter 


enjoy the convenience and money-saving ad- 
vantages of Laco Automatic Oil Heat. 


Dealers— Write or Wire for 

Big Money Making Opportunity 
Listed as Standard by Underwrtters’ Laboratories 
LACO OIL BURNER COMPANY 
702 Union Street, Griswold, Iowa 
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tells why you should buy 
this beautiful, hardy flower from 
US—peony specialists for over a 
quarter century. Our plants will 
» bloom next Spring. This booklet 
| is crammed with suggestions, cul- 
ji tural directions and pictures in 
Nature's own colors. When writing for it 
today, please mention this magazine. 


| GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
. BOX 40 FAIR LAWN. N. J. 











Wires 


Ww Keep ee. 
Off: the Floor! 








Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points, 2 Sizes 
No hammer need 
10c packets everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 


Every Woman wnt" 


We have a new line of fine and low priced. 
Write for free sam: a 

NATIONAL WHOLESALE STATIONERS 
17 HamMoNnD BLDo. GREENFIELD, OHIO 




















An unclean toilet bowl is 





AN UNSANITARY toilet bowl is an ever- 
present menace to the health of a house- 
hold. But such a danger is the simplest 
thing in the world to avoid. Merely 
sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the bowl, 
follow the directions on the can, flush, and 
immediately the bowl is spotless. 

By the use of Sani-Flush all unpleasant 
odors are instantly eliminated, all germs 
are killed, and all incrustations are swept 
away. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and purified. 

Purchase a can of Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, and ban- 
ish forever the most unpleasant of house- 
hold tasks. Sani-Flush is sold in convenient 
punch-top cans, 25¢; in Canada, 35c. The 
Hygienic ProductsCo.,Canton,Ohio.(Also 
makers of Mzeto—a fine water softener.) 


a 
Sani-Flush 
Prat ANS Losey 
: gO OW LS We ae:ice 
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Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 
duet on Bras fn 
in 9 few minutes. No noisy motor 
Costs Only a Few Dollars 
Bos alg, Weer Hn 
turn one valve and you have ai 
-_. Cleaner for 


‘ everywhere. Over 100,000 in use. 
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On the Trail of 


Wee Beasties 
[Continued from page 21] 


aphid rummage sale, but there were 
neither clerks nor customers to war- 
rant such conclusions. 

Advancing upon the camp, I was 
shocked to find among the living the 
dead bodies of many of their relatives. 
Some of these were lying with feet 
— in the air, some appeared to 

ve died with their boots on, and 
one was teetering upon his hind legs 
as tho waiting for a dance partner. I 
inspected the bodies carefully and 
concluded that they had been 
sucked clean of their stolen sap. 


S I HAD suspected, the perpetra- 
A tor of the crime was the larva of 
the syrphus fly—a deadly insect ser- 
pent and the missing “pilot” of the 
white balloon which I had found an- 
chored to the stem below., 

This transparent, gelatinous larva 
which worked such havoc among the 
aphids was white and bristled with 
blondish hairs along the back. As I 
watched there was a convulsive move- 
ment of the fore part of the body 
which finally ted in the black 
morsel’s being tossed high into the 
air. I quickly recovered the discarded 
fragment on the point of a needle and 
found it to be the mangled remains of 
an aphid, completely deflated like the 
various corpses I had examined. 

So the mystery was solved, but my 
interest in the case did not cease. 
Now that he had dispatched that 
one, would the other aphids become 
alarmed when he started out on his 
quest for more fresh meat? I waited 
somewhat uneasily as the creature 
moved awkwardly among the aphids, 
but those stupid insects appeared not 
to sense the danger and gave him only 
a vicious kick when he poked his nose 
too close to their ribs. His appetite 
evidently appeased, he soon wriggled 
off to one side and ° ei settled 
down to digest his meal. 

After satisfying myself that this 
particular field yielded nothing more 
of interest, I turned to a second oxalis 
stem. Almost at the base of the yellow 
blossoms I came upon a child aphid 
in the act of removing its rompers. 
The garment had been loosened about 
the head and the youngster was half 
way out. I watched the procedure 
with interest, but its movements 
were so deliberate that it was half an 
hour before the task was over. The 
little one had walked out of its skin 
head first. It seemed exhausted with 
the ordeal, so I left it alone to recover 
its strength and continued my ex- 
cursion. 

A few steps farther I encountered 
a most amusing situation. An adult 
aphid was standing on her head, with 
her hind legs pointing into the air at 
about a ninety-degree angle. While 
I was pondering the reason for the 
un acrobatics I noticed that 
mounted on the back of the insect 
were two tiny, black guns pointi 
skyward. Then, without warning o 
any kind, the aphid pulled an invisi- 
ble trigger and shot a drop of color- 
less fluid from one of the guns. As 
the drop went hurtling into the air 
she slowly lowered her battery and 
continued to indulge in the extracting 
of sap, a favorite sport of all aphids. 
The drop was a bit of honey dew 
which so often coats an aphis-infested 
plant and frequently causes mildew. 
But my mind did not dwell long 
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Before Modernising 








































“Overcoat” or mod- 
ernize an old home 
We $arnonguce 
ay. Improved ap- 
increased 


Valuation... better 
insulation. 





r you would visualize what may 

be done with a home growing old, 

send us a kodak picture or other 
hotograph and let our Service 
epartment make a FREE 

sketch toshow you how it may 

be modernized most econom- 





ically. No obligation. 

Send for special book For 
te) eee a ee New 
rom hun of exam- 
ples entered in recent W or k 
modernizing contest. Send 10c 


See how sales values 
were easily increased 


from two to ten 


(stamps or 
coin) to cover 
postage and 


times the cost to handling for Port- 
modernize. Help f folio of full-color 
your real estate # Photogravuresof ac- 


man sell your tual WEATHERBEST 


old home to / Homes and Sample 
finance a Color Folder. Shows 
new one. many delightful combi- 


nations of shades and 
lengths for new construc- 
tion to insure individuality 
and durability with low first- 
cost. 


Weartnersest Sratrrep Sarnote Co., Inc. 
1057 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. ¥. 


Enclosed is 10c or_coin) for t and 
C) handling, for Portiolls. of Phot wires T in 
Wearuersest Homes. tails o odernis Service, 
and Book, ““Making Gid Houses into Charming Homes”. 


(—) Berea te peters of 06 heme tor REX Modern- 
izing Sketch. 
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PLASTIC WOOD 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Splinters will tear stockirigs — but 
splinters can be quickly remedied with 
Plastic Wood, that handles like putty 
and hardens into solid, lasting wood. 
It is a household repair kit in itself for 
filling cracks and holes, repairing bro- 
ken furniture and veneers, holding loose 
handles. It takes paint, varnish or lac- 
quer perfectly. At Hardware and Paint 
Stores in 25c, 35c, and $1.00 sizes. 
Solvent, for softening Plastic Wood, 
25c. 


“Things to do with Plastic Wood”’ 


48 pages, illustrated, showing over 100 
ractical uses of Plastic Wood for the 
amr automobile, boat, model mak- 
ing, etc.—it is a book showing how to 
save many dollars on repairs by the 
use of Plastic Wood. By mail, 10c. 


Avpison-Lesuiz Co., 130 Bolivar St. 
Canton, Mass. 


Please send ‘‘Things to do with Plastic 
Wood.” I enclose 10 cents. 








Like a Garden Path 


oe E” 
TUIY LANA ge ips 


TILES TONES 


“A Blend of Iridescent Beauty”’ 


Here is new beauty for pathways and drive- 
ways, terraces, for sunrooms and porches— 
new beauty in color and form. Like the finest 

ery, Tilestones are kiln-burnt —the genu- 
ine ceramic colors are permanent, unfading. 


FREE—Beautiful Color Reproductions 
Send today for new illustrated folder showing 
Tilestones in full colors and complete des- 
criptive information. Tilestones come in a 
range of sizes to pr rovide many beautiful pat- 
tern effects. Quickly and easly laid, ‘either i in 
cement or directly on the Nominal cost 
makes their generous use a wise investment. 


The Peebles Roofing Tile Company 
Dept. BHG-10 PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 





On the Trail of 
Wee Beasties 


upon military equipment, however, 
for the next moment a large, brown 
ant with white bands about her skirt 
loomed on the scene. “Oho,” I 
thought, “a milkmaid goes forth to 
milk.” 

I moved closer where I could get a 
better view, but the ant only regarded 
me with cold indifference and went 
about her chores. She walked up to 
the “herd” of aphids, climbed upon 
the backs of the group, and began to 
stroke them with her forelegs and 
antennae. Her movements were 
quick and feverish, and as she 
caressed the diminutive cows she 
looked about in all directions. Pres- 
ently a tiny drop appeared on one of 
the guns of an aphid. Instantly the 
ant lapped it up. At the same time 
she continued to stroke the aphids 
and soon another one gave up a drop 
of honey dew. The insects were very 
obliging, and the ant was generously 
rewarded for her efforts. 

I could spend no more time with 
the ant and her cattle, for I was 
anxious to examine a third oxalis 
which appeared to offer possibilities. 
Here in the overcrowded wards I 
found not only the black aphids 
which had been so numerous along 
my line of march, but also large green 
ones, and everywhere there were in- 
fants of varying shades of black and 


green. 


STOPPED for a moment to look 

at a new, wet little baby hovering 
behind its mother. It was perfectly 
formed but so timid that it reminded 
me of a very young rabbit. During my 
observation the mother never ra 
turned to look at her offspring or 
it a caress, nor did she appear to s 
the least interest imits welfare. During 
the ordeal of its birth she had not re- 
moved her beak from the stem but 
just went on about the business of 
sucking sap. She did not even appear 
aware that she had brought forth a 
being like herself. After some little 
time the infant aphid gathered 
strength and courage and ventured 
out into a world full of trouble and 
pitfalls 

During the warm seasons of the 
year the aphid mothers bring forth 
their young alive at the rate of several 
a day. Later, at the approach of cold 
weather, in protected places the fe- 
males lay eggs which will hatch when 
winter is past. Thus there is ever a 
generation to begin the cycle each 
year and the perpetuation of the 
species is assured. What remarkable 
provisions Nature makes for her 
children, and how uncanny are the 
powers of the aphid! 

Before leaving, I plucked several 
sedum leaves, and together with the 
three oxalis stems which had afforded 
so much interest, carried them into 
the house. The little insects, which 
had ceased to be mere, destructive 

sts and had become individuals of 
Fee inating personality to me, were 
domiciled in a hastily improvised in- 
sectary and appeared to be wholly 
unaware of having been removed from 
their native haunts. 

During the several weeks that the 
aphids were under my observation 
the insectary was the scene of many 
pathetic and tragic episodes, and it 
seemed that the monstrous woes of 
those tiny insects were entirely out 
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Sal the Work 


Unless you have actuall y wee this i 

—— vos cannot sogiies be w successful it is 
its simple aid, you can beautif the 

cane, Av simplify — work—dusting, ¢ 

ing and polishing all at once! 


This latest modern aid to easy housework is 
needed wherever there is a surface to clean 
and brighten—in school—any- 
where. It es at hore the finest furniture or 
the onnat See to use—just tear a 
wad off the roll, on tal throw — 
Convenient—Clean— San 
Try a 25-yard roll. woe hy (So. Caast States 
and West of Missouri, ) ox supply you. mo 
pleased. If your dealer cannot supply ¥ Ts 
will—post; ne FREI irac 
ary Rag and sthes lateresting ctenpies 
KVP papers for you and your friends. 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Manufacturing World-Famous Food-Protection Papers 











MAKE RADIATORS DOUBLY USEFUL 
wwe 


Miller Radiator Shelf and Seat Brackets 


ir of strong adjustable Steel Brackets (easy to attach) ONLY $1.50. 
py wel sonsened. guaranteed warp-proof. Shelves or Beats 
with rounded corners and edges, nicely ready for voles “ke 


(all 
oodwork I foo wid bg 3 00,6 ont 
oon ©, vad our wes wor > von fone. 5S ‘ies te 


THE MILLER SPECIALTIES CO. Dept. F, VAN WERT, OHIO 











1 40‘ STARTLING NEW HOUSE SE PLANS 
‘ Don’t Build Until You See 
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Patch that crack 


at little eost 


You can easily make a 
walls and ceilings 
new with Rutland feck tching 
Plaster—the quick, money- 
saving mender. Xa mix with 
a little water, then fill crack 
or hole. If you want a per- 
fect, lasting job, be sure to 
ask for Rutland Patching 
Plaster—made by the secret 
Rutland formula that insures 
absolute whiteness and per- 
manence. At paint, wall-pa- 
er and hardware stores. 
utiand Fire Clay Co., Rut- 
land, Vermont. 


RUTLAND 
PATCHING 
PLASTER 








HOW TO SAVE % ON 


of rich Oriental / 
Luxury that will 4 
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Any size in a week. x OY, a lof “ 
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of proportion to their size. I had been 
witness to the creeping death of 
aphids which had been parasitized by 
either fungus or insect, and it was not 
unusual to find those which had been 
victim of both. There was a gameness 
about them that caused one to forget 
they were troublesome pests, for while 
the fungus was sen its minute, 
white threads into the tissues of their 
bodies or the ravenous larva of some 
insect was gnawing at their vitals, 
they kept their suckling beaks in the 
stream of sap and never gave up until 
life had left their bodies. 


ey day I moved the quarters of 
the aphids to a sunny spot, not 
out of any kindness of heart but be- 
cause bright, warm sunshine almost 
invariably increased activit among 
them. An hour later when I looked in 
I was surprised to oe visitors—three 
tiny winged eo scary ing about the 
glass. At first glance I took them for 
winged aphids, but with the aid of the 
lens I could see they were black and 
brown and had wasplike bodies. 

Here was an interesting situation. 
An hour before os pen? | had con- 
tained aphids only. Now there were 
aliens—brachonids, and deadly foes 
of the aphids! How had they invaded 
the sanctuary of my little pets? A 
thoro search soon revealed three 
greatly distended aphid bodies with 
new doors _ .. their sett. - 
swinging on t eir hinges. Here is the 
story in a few words: The brachonid 
mother had previously laid her eggs 
in the abdomens of the unfortunate 
aphids; the larvae had hatched in due 
time, eaten their fill of their hosts’ 
tissue, attacked the vital organs just 
before they went into the pupa stage, 
and finally cut the clever little por- 
tals thru which they emerged as adult 
brachonids. 

In the back of a fourth aphid I 
noted that the small door was rand 
ajar, dimly exposing a dark o 
within. This was the very thing | I we 
been waiting and hoping for. I sat 


‘ with my eyes glued on that tiny open- 


ing. I waited 10, 15 minutes, perhaps 
longer. Then the door was pushed 
open very slowly, very gently, and I 
could discern a shiny black head 
against it. Gradually the door swung 
downward on its invisible hinge. The 
brachonid, with her feet braced 
against the upper wall, was pushing 
herself out head first but up side 
down! 

So complete had been the para- 
sitism of the brachonids that within 
a few days that entire colony of 
aphids had been reduced to empty 
skins and the mothers and infants in 
the “maternity hospital” were all 
that were left. 

While paying a visit to these sur- 
vivors one morning I was much sur- 
prised to find them behaving in a 
most unaphid-like manner. Many 
were standing on their heads and 
some were wee eae around on their 
tiny beaks. pee kicked; they 
squirmed ; o thed; they threw 
their - oy "aide to side in 
agonized, trensied attempts to be free 
of something which apparently was 
bothering them. It was a most ridic- 
ulous performance and I was wholl 
unprep to account for their 
antics. I carefully investigated the 
insects and their surroundings, but 
not until I discovered a small, winged 
insect carefully groomi her anten- 
nae in the seclusion a blossom, 
could I find the least clue for the 
strange behavior of the aphids. 

I pate feel myself gro tense 
with interest as the brachonid 








AININNe 
WATER 


Tedious, endless carrying of water in pails. 
Inconvenient, inadequate. Is this worth put- 
ting up with when running water under pres- 
sure costs only a few cents a week? Much 
less than many families spend for needless 
luxuries. 

You can afford this most necessary of 
modern conveniences! The fully guaranteed 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water System illus- 
trated sells for only 
$75—ready to deliver 
running water. Theblue 
lacquered enclosure 
contains pump, elec- 
tric motor, tank and 
automatic control. 
Compact, automatic, 
guaranteed. There are 
F-M Water Systems— 
motor and engine 
driven—to meet every 
need. 

Mail the coupon for 
complete information 
and valuable free book. 
Find out how little it bow sie Wick ones 
costs to have depend- for only $75—cash 
able running water. , o. b. a te 
You’ll agree that it 


This F-M Home Wa- 
terSystem-210 gal.an 
hour capaci . 


oon nly $20 brings St to 
isn’t worth while to be _s home. 


slave toa water bucket. 420 pan fb ny 107.50. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 


Dulposte Morse & Co., Dept.S-10 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send your FREE Home Water Serv- 
ce Book and mer gh on Circular civing 
full details about New 
Home Electric Water's System. 


iy eee wee emer he 


0) Deep Well 0 wes Cisters 
.Have you electricity? 0 Yes 








See Advertising Index, page 111 



















What ts Winter 
Comfort 


Worth to You? 


LET THE COUPON DECIDE 


It’s so easy to have a home that’s al- 
ways warm and comfortable. It’s so 
easy to be free from drafts, soot, cold 
and discomfort that result from air- 
leakage through hidden cracks around 
windows and doors. A free bocklet— 


“The High Cost of Lost Heat” 


shows you how to control this air-leakage at 
surprisingly low cost with Monarch tubular 
Metal Weatherstrip. The klet points 
the wayto a $35to $100 yearly saving in 
fuel costs for the life of your home. It 
shows how nothing surpasses Mon- 
arch Metal Weatherstrip for its posi- 
tive results and life-time satisfaction. 
Learn the truth about home com- 
fort. For booklet and FREE heat- 
loss analysis of your home that 
shows—in advance —just what 
Monarch will save you each 
year, mail the coupon now. 


‘MONARCH \ 


S P { - \ 
Monarch Metal METAL WEATHERSTRIP | 
pty mane g > \ Controls the Air / 

St. Louis 
Send booklet, “The High Cost of Lost Heat’’ and 
FREE heat-loss analysis. 

















































Name. 





Address. 





Check here for full details on special plan that 
oe you to enjoy the advan of Mon- 
arch Metal Weatherstrip while paying for it. 





























Plant Bulbs Now 
for a beautiful rockery next spring 
Grape hyacinths, bluebells, reg te Ye 
etc., and other spring-flowering Bulbs 
of the highest grade are listed in 


Also all Plants and Seeds which 
should be put in the ground now. 
The beautiful Roses which we 
have prepared specially for Fall 
planting are pictured herein. 
A copy free if you mention 

Better Homes & Gurdens 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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back! 
ritetoday for free “worksheet” onF UDGE. 
Home Eeonemies, 671 E. 58th 8t., Chicage 








On the Trazl of 
Wee Beasties 


advanced, for she flew at that 
group of excited aphids like a great 
general leading an army to certain 
victory. There was a rapid vibration 
of wings. A nearby aphid turned a 
somersault. The brachonid moved on 
to the next. Again the vibration of 
little wings and another aphid kicked 
wildly into the air. She had inflicted 
some extreme punishment upon those 
unlucky aphids, but her movements 
had been too rapid for me to follow. 

I turned the stem to admit a better 
light and obtained an excellent side 
view of the brachonid. She repeated 
the performance, and with the advan- 
tage of better vision I could see the 
slender body of the insect curl under 
her, lengthen into a long, fine point, 
and ram itself into the abdomen of an 
aphid. So that was how she did it! 
She took no chance of missing the 
mark by backing up to her victim. 
Instead, she fearlessly faced it and 
drawing her body out to almost twice 
its usual length, brought it under and 
forward and jabbed her crue: instru- 
ment into the aphid while she herself 
looked on to see that job skillfully 
done. 


I COULD not help drowning my pity 
for the aphids in admiration of the 
skill of that wicked little brachonid. 
In a few seconds she had the whole 
colony again kicking and squirming 
and turning round on their heads. It 
would have been ludicrous had it not 
been such serious business for the 
aphids, but somehow I did not feel 
inclined to laugh at their clownish 
antics. 

There was something mysterious 
about the operations of that creature. 
I knew she was laying her eggs in the 
soft bodies of the pan Fm just as her 
mother had laid the egg in the aphid 
body from which she had emerged. 
What puzzled me was that she was 
not satisfied with torturing her vic- 
tims once but returned to them again 
and again and each time subjected 
them to the same treatment. Did she 
inflict the first stings to induce the 
aphids to raise their bodies so she 
might more easily deposit her eggs at 
a later time? Or did no lay more than 
one egg in each body? I strained my 
eyes to a finer vision but was unable 
to come to a definite conclusion. One 
thing I knew positively. There was 
never more than one little door in 
each of the aphid bodies from which 
brachonids emerged in my insectary. 
There had never been any evidence of 
more than one of these insects oc- 
cupying the same quarters. 

So far as I know, this is still the 
brachonid’s secret and I am flounder- 
ing in dark speculation. But some 
day I may be able to fathom this 
and other strange things about aphids 
and their enemies. In the meantime 
I shall ponder the staggering figures 
which entomology statisticians put 
out to befuddle poor humans. Already 
some light is breaking thru and I can 
understand why it is necessary for 
one “stem mother” to add to the 
species, in a single season, 9,500,000,- 
000,000 young, which some persever- 
ing mathematician has discovered 
would make a procession long enough 
to reach 314 times around the earth. 
For out of the thousands of aphids 
which once infested my oxalis and 
sedums, only a pitiful few have es- 
caped the ravages of their enemies. 
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Clothes Closets 


With the K-V Clothes Closet fixture you auto- 
matically increase the orderly storage capacity 
of your clothes closets, provide a neat and order- 
ly system for proper garment care... The K-V 
Fixture is made from 12 to 60 inches long to fit 
all typed of clothes closets. Itis durably made. 
Cannot get out of order, is easily installed and 
is inexpensive... Send for the K-V booklet 
describing this and many other K-V Clothes 
Closet conveniences, including the popular 
K-V Shoe Rack. 


Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co. 
1594 Muskegon Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


cloth Sjosebixtur 














You cannot be well-dressed if your shoes are unsi nety, 
The Fischer Protector instantly HIDES and RELIEV 
bunions and large joints. Wear in any shoe—in your 
size—outside or under Romine. for over 20 
years by shoe dealers, druggists, and department stores. 


Free Trial Offer: Money back if not instantly relieved. 
Write, giving shoe size and for which foot. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 383, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PAEONIES, IRIS, ORNAMENTALS 
220 Acres Write for Catalogue 
Special introductory get acquainted price. 
100 Daffodil Bulbs (blooming size bulbs) 
prepaid for $2.25, for other specials, write 
GILBERT H. WILD & SON 


SARCOXIE, MO. 











“SCOTTY” Foot Scraper 


An ideal gift for any occasion. 
long, cast iron, dull 
‘astens to floor 





A. H. PATCH, Craft Dept. 
37 Black Hawk Park, Clarksville, Tenn. 
Our gift folio shows many other attractive 
in tron and pottery. Ask for tt. 

















Fresh, wild , with thei 
AQUARIUM Fig rild grown. with the 
PLANTS ees = 


ler will astonish’ 
and please you—and your finny pets. 
G. L. SNIDER - JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 

















EVERGREENS for $710 


FALL SHIPPING AND PLANTING TIME 
2 Norway Spruce, 
B.2 Chinese Arborvitae. 







Three to five-year 
old trees 


Special 
Sale 


Ficld- Groton Stock, 250 Acres 
EVERGREENS $4 


2 oe, uce, 2 Arborvitae, 
2 ine, 2 Juniperus 
Communis. Trees are 5 to 6 years old. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Any $1.10 selection from this ad. free with each 
order of $5.50 or over, 

ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVT. 

COLORADO BLUE perkeontene~ ay 


4 year old trees; two trees.......... 


RHODODENDRONS 
(Maximum Rosebay), pinkish white flowers. 
(Catawbianse) flower is reddish purple. 
(Carolimanum), dark pink. Three plants......§1.10 
































. Two 
olia Trees... Trees $110 
HARDY AZALEA (WNudiflora) — A handsome, 
early, free-flowering, deep pink species, very pro- 
fuse, and showy. A beautiful variety. $1 10 
Very hardy. Blooming age. Each........ ° 
Lilacs, White and Pink, 2 shrubs................ $1.10 
Althea (Rose of Sharon), Pink, Red, 
FS OES ER a 
Hardy een . Blue, Pink, 2 shrubs...... $1.10 
Golden fl, Yellow flowers in early Spring, 
aT SR AR Re EAE = Me 10 
Butterfly Bushes, 2 shrubs............ 10 
Cornus (Dogwood), 2 shrubs............ 10 
Weigeia Rosea, 2 J SES AUMORAS 10 
ese one foot high, 6 10 
Sweet Williams, all colors, 10 plants....... 40 
Hardy Chrysan ums, assorted, 6 plants..$1.10 
Gaillardia, 10 plants....................... 10 
Painted Daisies, 10 plants................ 10 
ardy Carnations, al! colors, 8 plant 10 
Yellow Daisies, 10 plants................. 10 
Shasta Daisies, 10 plants................. 10 
Double Hollyhocks, beautiful colors, 
PF 9 Pete eee FT 
Deiphiniums, Dark Blue, Light Blue, 
Oriental Poppies, brilliant colors, flowers 8 
inches across, 10 plants......................-...84.40 
Columbine, beautiful colors, 10 plants.......... 1.10 
Fox Glove, assorted colors, 8 plants............ 1.10 


The FISCHER NURSERIES 


Evergreen Dept. 29, EASTON, PA. 
Add 15c for Packing and Insurance 




















30 IRISES $1 


Bans sharog ae, AN ei 

ceaer eee eer 

with each Ire crate, Lily seed from Cinina FREE 

20 PEONIES $5 
IFFERENT. B: 

Orton varieties oi, Wes of 

each Peony order. 








THE HOME GARDEN CO., Box B, LYSANDER, N. Y. 





Fencing Those Lively 


Heat Units 


[Continued from page 31] 


of heat and by its nature is filled with 
air in bodies so small that it cannot 
move. The air will be in and between 
its fibers or grains; the looser and 
spongier the material, and the greater 
its thickness, the more air it will con- 
tain and the better insulator it will be. 
As I have said, wood is a good insu- 
lator and is the commonest one in 
use, altho it is not usually thought of 
in that way. But wood is a poor con- 
ductor, its fibers contain air, and 
there is more or less air between its 
fibers, depending on whether the 
wood is soft and porous or hard and 
dense. The softer the wood, the better 
it is as an insulator because of the 
ater volume of air within it. A 
ouse sheathed with wood boards 
would thus appear to be insulated, 
which will be true when the sheathing 
is air-tight; but with open joints be- 
tween the boards and ible cracks 
and knot holes, air will be so free to 
move that the insulating value of the 
wood will be minimized. A tight layer 
of heavy building paper over the 
sheathing will close the openings and 
greatly increase the resistance of the 
wall to the passage of heat. 


& COMPARED with other ma- 
terials, however, the insulating 
value of wood is not high, and for effec- 
tive insulation it would be necessary 
to use two or three layers, each covered 
with building paper. Materials made 
for the purpose of insulation will occu- 
py less space and be cheaper. They are 
in many forms, but all are of a struc- 
ture that contains great quantities of 
air in small and motionless bodies. The 
more air that is contained the less 
will be the weight, and weight is thus 
a direct indication of insulating 
value. A po of cypress, for in- 
stance, will weigh about two-thirds 
as much as a piece of maple of the 
same size, and as an insulator it will 
be nearly twice as effective; a piece of 
insulating board made of wood fiber 
will weigh only half as much as a piece 
of white pine of the same size and will 
have almost twice the resistance to the 
passage of heat per inch of thickness. 

In equal thicknesses insulating ma- 
terials of any one class—stiff sheets, 
flexible blankets, or loose—will have 
about the same insulating value; dif- 
ferences that are shown in laboratory 
tests will hardly be noticed when the 
material is installed. The best ma- 
terial in a class will be only about one- 
third better than the poorest. 

The thicker the layer of insulatin 
material, the more slowly heat wi 

ass thru it. A thin layer will have 
fittle insulating value; the thickness 
must be 7-16 inch or )% inch to give 
satisfactory results and for many con- 
ditions should be much more. The 
effectiveness of an insulation job does 
not depend so much on material as 
on thickness, and workmanship. 

Wherever the layer of insulation 
may be placed, it must be airproof 
all over. There must be no joints, 
cracks, or crevices thru which air can 
pass, for the best of insulating ma- 
terials will become useless if there are 
openings in it. 

All insulating materials should be 
kept dry, for as their value is in the 
air that they contain, they will cease 
to insulate, as the air is displaced 
by moisture. Some materials are 
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Unseen Holes In Nearly 
Every Window 


If the floor is a playground for drafts, 
the children are in danger. Cracks 
around a window amount to a four 
square inch hole in the pane. Through 
this opening come enemies to health, 
comfort and economy. Keep out wind 
and drafts in winter. Be free from the 
ravages of rain and dust in summer. 
Reduce your fuel bill 40%. Seal the 
cracks with Bosley’s Weather Strip in 
one of the many types—all packaged 
—all sold by leading hardware stores 
—all easy to apply. Standardized for 
60 years. 


Bosley’s BOMECO 


For most lasting protec- 
tion demand Bomeco All 
Bronze. Always flexible. 
Will not crack. Demon- 
strate it for yourself. Coil 
a strip of Bomeco and squeeze it 
down toa small diameter. Release it. 
Not a crack, and no loss of springi- 
ness! Reverse and flatten out with the 
back of the hand. 





Bosley’s 
AMECO 


Coppered steel and moth-proof felt. 
Double contact feature assures a tight 
seal. This is an effective form of life 
and health insurance. Your family 
deserves comfort from the money you 
spend for fuel. Bosley’s brings greater 
comfort at an actual saving in Cost. 


Look for this Sign 


The dealer who sells 
Bosiey’s displays this 
sign. Let it be your guide. 

= It means the dealer has 
chosen Bosley’s, sold only through 
recognized wholesalers. It means the 
jobber has a’.so considered many types 
and “picked” Bosley’s. Remember, 
jobbers buy carefully. They guide you 
to the best. 


BOSLEY’S 


" ‘TRADE MARK REGISTERED y 
Your grandfather bought weather 
. strip from Bosley! \ 


See Advertising Index, page 111 
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Build Your Own Home »») 





MODERN HOMES 


World’s Lowest Prices! 
Save $500 to $2000 at our amazing new prices. Wefur- 
nish Plan-Cut materials, plans, with building instruc- 
tions. Choose from 100 ‘sturdy homes. Brick, stucco, 
or wood. No extras! Save 4 labor cost 
Send free 






nm Modern Garages )) 


Easy to build with our Plan-Cut mate- 


°< Poultry Houses . PrN 
Design shown No. 464—-asize, BAA ee oe 


20 x 20—$152 
$56 up Planned for sunshine, warmth, ventila- 
tion. Easy to build. Plan-Cut. 


(GIT TTT Cri> 


Get our free estimate. Mill prices. Quick service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed'or money back. 




















.< 5000 Bargains 


Lumber, wi doors, floor- 
ing, roofing, paints, cabinets, 
screens, ware, etc. Write. 


= Get Free Book 


an to build, repair or re- 
sure to get our book of 100 


material bargains. 
Foreign countries send $1 for catalog. 































World’s Largest Specialists in Home Building ine 
1506Case Street, Riceapet. Iowa 
Check: B Homes . O Poultry Houses 
| Name 














HAVE YOU A 
QUESTION ? 


— Ask Dr. Copeland 


Lae YOU would like to know just health 
unbleached flour is Renettarones best 
than bleached flour, write Dr. 
Copeland, care of warecoe, Flour, Slinns: 
apolis, Minn. Or better sull, listen to any 
or all of Dr. Copeland’s yy and 
ap talks on h - Tel ‘ diet eve 
morning at 1 o’cloc ees 
9 o'clock (Ce ro time over the National 
Re system. 

Housewives and bakersare especially in- 
vere 20 to learn the J ng health advantages 
of baking or selling bread made from 
Ceresota—the pure, unbleached flour. 


A Painting Book for 
the Kiddies 10c 


Forty-eight | f sicinstios colgred ‘pic 
P 









—12 beauti ic- 
tures — 12 po 8 —a 
set of ese wae eapsen { 


stage 
peepeld. Sead By we { 


The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 
lis, Minn. 
Here is We 10c for your 





utiful painting 











ventures of Ceresota,”’ and the 
set of Japanese water colors, 
Name. 
Address ute 
Town : State_____ 








CERESOTA 


THE UNBLEACH 


FLOUR 











nonabsorbent, some are protected by 
moisture-proof coverings, some are 
chemically treated to resist moisture. 
ye wehbe omy all of — — suffer 
ll ex to continu ampness. 
they should be placed and protected 
so that leaks and seepage will not 
harm them. 

An important requirement is that 
an insulating material should not at- 
tract insects and vermin either as 
food or in nesting. 

(To be continued next month) 


Hints for House 
Plants 


1. Repot plants when growth 
starts. 

2. Do not water plants at set inter- 
vals, but only when they need it. 

3. The proper amount of sunlight 
should be present. 

4. Coal gases should not be present 
in the room. 

5. All dead and dying branches and 
leaves should be picked off and de- 
stroyed. 

6. The foliage should be washed 
often with water or soap suds, oil 
should never be used. 

7. When plants are placed in jar- 
dinieres, the water should never be 
allowed to stand in them and stag- 

nate. 

8. Flowering plants like Hydran- 
geas, Cyclamen, and Azaleas should 
be kept in a cool room 50 degrees at 
night and 60 degrees to 65 degrees 
during the day. 

9. The soil must be good and well 
drained. Decayed makes ideal 
soil for indoor plants because it has 
good texture and eliminates the neces- 
sity of adding manure which is often 
not readily obtainable by the home 
gardener. 

10. A supply of potting soil should 
be kept on hand ready for use. 

11. A proper amount of fresh air 
should be given—plants do best near 
the windows where there is a constant 
change of air and a minimum change 
of temperature. 

12. Each plant should have plenty 
of room. 

13. Pots should be used in pref- 


erence to boxes. 





A GARDEN AND NATURE 
BOOKLET FOR CHILDREN 
ETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS has arranged, 
in attractive booklet form, 
arden and Nature interest 
fo or youth. This information 
was prepared for members 
The Junior Garden Clubs 
of America and is now made 
available to non-members as 
well. 

Garden handicraft, flower 
arrangement, how to make 
miniature dish gardens, and 
garden interest for the 
schoolroom are but a few of 
the interesting features in 
this booklet. 

We shall be glad to send 
you a copy on receipt of 10 
cents. Address Department 
K, The Home Service Bureau, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, and ask for the book- 
let “First 7 Activities of The 
Junior Garden Clubs of 


America.” 
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Gorgeous 
Springtime Blooms 


SHUMWAY'S 
"Pedigreed Bulbs 


Holland grown, care- 
fully selected for 
weep planters. 

rgest sizes guar- 
anteed. Shumway’s 
Pedigreed Bulbs 
produce blooms of 
gorgeous beauty. 
Our 60 year record 
of business integrity 
is your assurance of 
complete satisfac- 
tion. Reasonable 
prices. 


DELIVERY CHARGES 
PREPAID 


Superfine Mixtures—Largest Size Bulbs 
100 Darwin Tulips 17 Varieties. ay 3. 85 
100 Breeder Tulips 15 onthe 4.00 





100 Cottage Tuli 2... ne 
100 po Single Falips . SA. canna tan 
100 Early Double Tuli - a, jst 
100 Crocus, 1%”  eteas Ss 
100 Hyacinths a. Sa ebtei> thee 
100 Narcissus, US.Grown 5 “  ..... .. 8.75 


50 Bulbs at the 100 Rate 
Extra Special— 12 Louis XIV Breeder Tulips, Pur- 
ple, Gold Margin, 906 ; 50 for $3.50; 100 for $6.25. 
FREE CATALOG in full colors pictures a large 
variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
Peonies, Lillies, etc. A very helpful guide to 
gardening, free. Write for it today! 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 
122 S. First Se. 7°"? *™™ Pocutord, Ilinois 








A RAINBOW GARDEN OF VAUGHAN’S $ 
MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS FOR 


Since 1876 aS Venshon's Seed Store has been one of the 
largest American importers of bulbs. Florists and 
vate estate i KS are our | cus- 
omers. The expert service which these 
professionals rely upon to insure quality and 
value, is available to you. 
Our Rainbow Garden of Tulips, postpaid t 
you for $2, includes 50 bulbs; five == of 16 
named varieties of ee en tuli oY 
the Darwin, Cottage and 
all first size bulbs. 


The Most Beautiful Bulb Catalog 


Our Fall catalog. ‘‘Spring Flowering Bulbs” 
ives complete illustrated lists of tulips, narcissi, 
lilies and other fall bulbs, with descriptions and 
cultural directions. It is free on request. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
10 W. Randolph St. 47 Barclay St. 
Chicago New York 
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ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 


RAVELING abroad has its many advantages, 
so well known as to require no comment. There 
is one reason for traveling abroad that can hardly 
be excused, from our point of view, however. If people 
drift into the habit of touring in other lands only be- 
cause these lands furnish more attractive surroundings 
than those at home, a check-up is very much needed. 

A recently published list of the ten most beautiful 
cities of the world include not one in the United States. 
And yet it is safe to say that more wealth is represented 
in the building of great American cities than in the 
building of the greatest cities of the Old World. Ameri- 
can building has been directed so largely toward utility 
that the elements of beauty have been somewhat 
neglected. 

Some American communities have the raw material 
which, if properly developed, would make them the 
most beautiful cities in the world. However, much of 
their scenery, at present, consists of weedy lots, lit- 
tered factory yards, poorly maintained streets, slums, 
abandoned gravel pits, brickyards, and so on. A few 
million of us may get off into neat residential sections 
and shut out some of the world with fences, shrubs, 
and vines. But ugliness is bound to seep thru all the 
safeguards and affect our very lives. 

America leads the world in the production of wealth, 
in research, invention, engineering, finance, and other 
fields. It cannot yet claim leadership in the most 
effective nurturing of natural beauty and the produc- 
tion of that beauty which is achieved by the use of 
landscaping, beautiful architecture, and other elements 
that draw thousands of Americans across the oceans 
to foreign lands. But the campaign to abolish civilized 
ugliness is making great headway, and that is cause for 
rejoicing. American leaders everywhere are becoming 
conscious of the need of such a campaign. In the not 
distant future, Americans may find so much beauty in 
their own cities that the reason first mentioned will 
cease to exist. 


ENVER, both as a civic body and as a collection 
of individuals, has done remarkable things in the 
cultivation of natural beauty. 

In the City Park on summer evenings you will see 
hundreds—perhaps thousands—of sprays that irrigate 
the grass, flowers, shrubs, and trees. The park is given 
great care by the authorities, and it seems to me that 
Denver has set an exceptionally high mark in this re- 
spect, furnishing an example that might shame many 
other cities more favorably situated with regard to 
rainfall and general weather conditions. If Denver, in 
a district requiring considerable artificial irrigation, 
may have such a remarkably fine park, why can’t other 
cities in the regions of heavier rainfall have parks as 
good as the City Park, or better? 

In the private gardens the same high ideals hold true. 
Denver citizens appear to take t pride in their gar- 
dens, and the flowers seem to gleam with unusual bril- 
liancy and luxuriance. 


OMEHOW the home gardener finds it difficult if 
not impossible to work up any sympathy for the 
aphid. This pest is exceedingly troublesome, and most 
gardeners wish there were no such thing. Nevertheless, 
I think every reader will enjoy the article, by Mary 
Alice Jones, in this issue which tells of the “human” 
side of the aphid, if you can conceive of such a thing. 
The adventures, the tribulations, and the queer 
antics of this very small denizen of the garden have been 
watched closely—almost microscopically—by the au- 
thor, and the reader realizes that when he adjusts his 
perspective he can see a whole world in a small corner 
of his own back yard. 
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‘Two important developments of the late summer 
vindicate the policy of Better Homes and Gardens on 
better home-financing methods, first published in a 
it&ijal-in the issue of May, 1929, and followed 
articles and editorials. 

rence called by President Hoover for 
the purpose of improving home-finance methods and 
encouraging home building in general. The other is 
a compilation of building standards made by the 
American Building and Loan Association News. Both 
movements are definitely related to the general subject 
of home finance. 

Better Homes and Gardens in its first editorial called 
attention to three specific points. The first was the need 
of a better set of standards of construction and work- 
manship. The observance of such standards would 
make loans more attractive to lending agencies. The 
second point has to do with the distribution of loan 
risks, with consequent possible reduction of rates, thru 
a scientific actuarial method. The third deals with long- 
time amortization which will render payment easier, 
Each-of the three points has a definite bearing on the 
attaining of the desired goal, which is the obtaining of 
larger home loans on terms which will be within the 
means of the prospective owners. 

The American Building and Loan Association News 
recognizes the fact that no adequate home-finance plan 
can be made possible without the observance of strict 
building standards. In this contention it is upheld by 
leading producers and dealers in building material. If 
the proposed set of standards is generally adopted, a 
long step will have been taken in settling the complex 
home-finance problem, for one of the greatest draw- 
backs to satisfactory home financing has been the con- 
struction of cheap, jerry-built houses, which are poor 
security for loans, and which thereby discourage the 
granting of liberal loans. We rejoice in this new and 
significant development. 

President Hoover’s conference is more general and 
inclusive. He expects to call in all organizations that 
in any way encourage home ownership. It follows the 
general lines of the President’s well-known policy of 
making fact-finding surveys and enlisting the support 
of national organizations most concerned with a given 
problem. 

Better Homes and Gardens is glad to have had the op- 
portunity of pioneering in the general movement for 
more extensive home ownership and of pointing out the 
three things most needed in an adequate nationwide 
home-ownership policy. We cordially endorse the recent 
steps mentioned and take occasion again to reiterate 
and emphasize the three vital and fundamental needs. 


“DRACTICAL Furniture at Moderate Cost” is the 

name of an article, by Christine Holbrook, in this 
issue, and I think you will be interested in knowing that 
this is the first in a series which will show that it is pos- 
sible to attain good taste without large expenditure. 
There is the zest of planning a home on this basis. We 
would like to have your opinion of this article as well 
as others which will follow. 


AGREAT many of our readers believe that October is 
the most beautiful month in the year. It can easily 
be made so, for it is the month wherein new promises 
for the spring garden are made by the devoted home- 
maker as he profits by the past season’s experience and 
makes his resolutions for the next. He is stimulated in 
making that: promise by the flaming color that is all 


about him. It is the wealth of 
Ecliten. 







Nature, poured out lavishly. Per- 
haps it is, Nature’s way of coaxing 
zeal for the next year’s work. 











BetTer Homes and Garvens, October, 1930 






































mIROAD rigid panels to which 
| plaster bonds twice as tightly as 
| to wood lath — that’s the way 
Insulite avoids unsightly plaster 
cracks and makes interiors look 
better. And in addition Insulite 
makes homes more comfortable. 
PlasterBase Application |. lite asplaster base, adds insu- 
lation, makes homes warmer in winter, and reduces 
fuel bills by protecting agairist the outside cold — 
just as it also makes homes cooler in summer by pro- 
tecting against the burning rays of the sun. 





Furthermore, Insulite in broad, rigid panels, a full 
1/2 inch thick, is easy to apply and gives 12 1/2% 
more efficient insulation than ordinary 7/16inch insu- 
lating boards. Made from the strong, tough fibers 
of northern woods, Insulite is chemically treated 
against moisture, vermin and rodents, is rot proof and 
is not subject to disintegration. 


Used as sheathing, Insulite has several times the 
bracing strength of lumber horizontally applied, 
and in a comparative test of four well known in- 
sulation boards, it proved to be 14% stronger. 
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Gnsulate with 








And here’s the surprising part — Insulite is no more 
expensive than ordinary insulation boards. In fact, 
in building its use is not an expensive extra at all, 
for it takes the place of non-insulating materials. 


If your home is completed — you can easily and 
economically use Insulite as wall board to finish 
your basement or attic. It will not only reclaim waste 
space in making extra rooms, but it will also make 
your home more comfortable. 


Ask your architect or lumber dealer, and in the 
meantime send for a sample of Insulite, and our free 
booklet, “Increasing Home Enjoyment’. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK AND SAMPLE 
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THE INSULITE CO. é 

(A Backus-Brooks Industry) s 

1200 Builders Exchange, Department 22K Mi polis, Mi , 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES - 

Send me a free copy of your booklet, “Increasing Home Enjoyment”, also a |* 
sample of Insulite. : 
Prana bbhlnnaddaWens 4aebdcdebonbeesseds sees hsse4antnibk 
Address........ Wi od pane bbe bawe ie whi 600s ore dbs ce eeedadebna deuce : 
, 

Bat vs0derddchan’s dbecwabelewenn NG dose <0 ve cheesiest : 
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